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foi' ctotrlWttlj)!!, lislisof V4"0li jna j": be lia4 ()h>ppl Jps[tij>S- jAU census bt^ 
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itedStates: I9U., ■ ^' ' 



ij,g^^^M:§^(iB,f}gp^:.:aj3ii; ^o#6r statioiis: . *1902 and 

. .Cpubalelectiic ligbt and {mwer station^ and street ^d 
'■ ■■•eleictrlc'iaUways:'19l4.;,i' >•,.■!■ :'. , ■■-";,. ■ -> 
Aoemtutyotpopuiationigtawtttlrom me Flifst Census 
■ at tbe United States, iMto OTWeUth: 178(>-1900. ,i ~ 
DMf tatlie,tJmfpd:atfetesV'191'0. ~ , ' 

iJ!'leotrical.ind'qstrifflVJ9f®-.'<.*'r'-, ■;'*-.-■';■;• -, ..,'';, 
v Financial s(a^Mi(i9C^^tl6sW^ilig a tiopull&ticMitotoV^r 
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;: 'and #m. CThepoWa^ ISLi siatistlo^ tiivira issued 
a8^1i^jlto'l26laf,13S.->- '-/:'■ . ',' , . ' ' \ ■' '^ - . 
, ' Escpr*s biBtaess in ai4 tJntfBdBtatei: 1907. 
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FfihSfiesirf-aeUjBi^a States: 1908.; ' , 
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.■ -tles.oi'SaMiJiSsaHt wages.-,- --V'i!;T" ■.".■■','■' :■■■'' 
BamgiiUlS.ptM, .G;«r^rnmenUerJSaid2attoDs; pb 
, 3iFoli(%d^t%tn(ents;'pt.3pl4ati^^ 
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,■ . T,. V! CStfier, feliWattitlieieifreatioitr service. ,' 
■BldlanSintSe.tfatte'dJtos:.i9H);-yr'"'. ov. •- . 
Insane #ij>d(ee'b1^m«%a>4nM$pltawandi^^ 
..;.,»1904''6ndi9lO. ■'•".•' ■-'■:■" -'■"■ ■;'-; -;""'<" ;,', .• 
Uahutactntfis: 1905:' <(Tbe results of tli« nuvnnfactUns 
* ceUsusjpf 1909 ara contaiued in VoltUnas vni,rIX,' 
and;S?bI tlie Tliii;teentb Census reports, wbJcii ars< 
listed'onpage-iofcovB*,) / 1 'l '1 • 

■ P&rt I— Tnited'Siates by. industries.' , - ' ', 

♦Part II— By states and teriiitories. . , 
, *Part lll^S^eoted industries: JncHldtag coffl- 
' bined textiles; cottbn;'liosierjr andvl^nit goofe 
*ool; sllk;,flax,heUip,andJute'prOdacts; afsxag.'; 
and finishing textiles; buttons; :iieedl4s, pias; 
' and liooEs and eyes; oilcloth and linoleum; boots ' 
and shoes; leather; tinned, cuiiied; apd fliilshed; ' 
! leather gloves .and 'mitteUs; butter, chee^, mid . 
COndensedJuSS; flOorrmilland gristroillprodUots;;, 
Starch; oaiDninc;;j(nd-^;r^ervinfe;,irio6i cleaning 
and polishii^; b66tsugfc:slaughteririgiand ifl^t',; 
'■ , ■ ''packing;- .maniula<(turea.j ice;' ss(lt; .''botton^d; 
,'. , / products;, tdbaooo,' luinDer and;.^lmb.er ptbd-;; 
,, nets; tiurpentiliib.,aUid'lr6^; paiiev .|a^d ' xroo^S 
pnij); printaig' and publiaiiug; Jieiis.and p'ehT. 
", ': - ciisijlass; Clay pro'ducts,. . . ,,.;,■■'- : . 

♦Bart- IVr-Sel6ioted iBaustrJ]8S: JneludiU^ ii:on and 
eteel; tin and^ ternepl ite^ Jpopper, lead/and sine, 
sweititig and reflnuig; agricultural liijplements; 
/ el«cUncal machinery, apj^atu^, and sut>pli^; 
Bietal-working machinery/^niusical instruments, 
, . attachments, 'and materiMs;; automobiles; hi* 



Manufactures; 19n5T-*Pait IV-^Goutlnued. '-' 
■'-'; :!' ■ teyoleaand trlBycles: camiieBS a^jd 1 

1' / . 'bulldiujf .(the istetiai ana ifpee^' 

; . induaby; cheniicals and-lallKdl^uuvus, .uuils; 
', ; ' i betroleuqi vreflning; poMr. eoQiI^ed; earniUgf , 
!' ^!'':-i.ol(-wftj»,.'e^srs'. ,' 'V '■'•;'•.'.-%", :v .:>,■-■,■' "' 
;Mlwmgeand^'W)«e: 1863L.M06:'' , ;< ,'' 
■V- ■'rPartil— SUpimary.IaOT.foraignstatlijI**. .,; 
' ■■■;.I^8rtlIrf--G,eheMbible6...''-' ' ' -'w' ''■A 
MSnias and quarries; 1902. \ :' 
; HbrtaBty sfetlsties: 19Q0-1B04, ISjOStlOOO, 1907, *190S, 
» .1909; «1919,: 1911, 1912, *1913; WHfid 1'918. ' ' „ , 
iNepoMlntMUintpdiiStates!. 191|2 .'- ■' ' .- '.. ,. 
c3'aupersin>BlBBhoiisBSrl90fand,19lB.>.; . ,,,' , f'' 
PlSn<fttoa:eimi^|«t|iB-l|iiil1»d' States'. ./ , HV-^'^; .*.*', J" 
'Pxi3»Q«rsaaa']i|i«M|aelinl3fuent^iJiinstittiit«)9.-^IIH :>'/ 

iX&l9ilOC---^'Mfy4,'y - .":."■._■ -',!'y'' ■' ■ ' '.' '^.-'v'-i' 
E«Iia,ouS'b9aiesi-1906: .. ."-U; ■:' •■,' .. -'- '■-'■ -:- i 'f':^':'- : 
^-'^"ParE-l'vgi^un'aryiUdgeaeWltablBs. .■ 

. PartniSDSpaiiatS'.denoilflfiations: History, d*-' 
y, ,si!tipl4»i/;and>feti3ti<*;',,, •' " / , ■..• ••.■■',■ 
Strpetans^BQtiijS' raJlWaJS: ,*1902,, *lWii ■ Bnd'#Jai&., •• • ■ 
Xeleiphbnes and .tele^^phs:' 1999; ; "' " , - ' \ , > 
TalBphon^- 1907 .(IbrTeletophsfesteUis: 1907, swBUli '■■ 
-'•l6tm'102).X' '..■ ,...•-^.;■'■ M..I •;',;' \ ■ '." .-■". '.'';■"'':' 
TeleJihones'iMidtalbgtapSisand.munipii^Ielebtrlc fire- ,, 
• 61&rmand pbHW^ttrol^jgnSHn^^steingiiMia. 
•TraasboriatiaU",by''yaii»r;.,i906;>',-' ' ■,"»:'., .s.'.vu:;- ' -,'' ; 
Un)ts5,.StMfesiJ,ifoTabJes:.'M10. ; ^";- /i ' '< , - . - 
. TVealtlii deMi^dtsixation: 19l3^V(dnnies I and H. 
-; (ThoVarioussUbjectginoludedffljithesSVominies'Sfer* ■ , 
I .asoissnediftaseries'.of StrallBtip^,).':, ' * - ■■'■ ; >' 
♦■Women at wotid statisties ofyiaoO;; V - " 





iedW<^tIbn o'lprOpertj' gud amoii 

' >Jjkte3atf6j^:;.-18ag49laCu,nnUin,b^ed).__ ., ■^, 

^glind'p<^iMibKf*tWIJnJtedStatesvl9l0.,i. ' 

Ce|itWl?ledtarip,light t^nd pbfrer.statjions! 1902,;, , 

, C^nteil»iectriblljfct;.aUa' power Bta^bna an*- 

;'. ? .stniet'andelecteffioiaawAyS! 1912..:cj;s,:..j... 

J /.*'i!0illd Jabot IntMBisWototColUmhia': Twelfth 

..•iV'-''?'.-C!ensus;'i9oawJirf;t.'.-;i'j.v.:.i!-;'i„.'.— .■..'-v^j-.i',- 
'. ,«C!hiia'Mil56r)iB;the.UnltBdS,talies;Tw'9l.tth Cenr, 

-■■ - ** fills IflOiV" ■» ■ ' ^rr ' J ' - ' ' \' ; ■ ■. ^ _>^ , ,■"'.'. . ' »''. ' . 

iChJn&aU'dfap*coraBintBBlDfiutVi^ta<^ri9^^^ 

' ':C<»Bitd«rcSlal "vateatJan of< Taihyay /operating r 

- Bropeiit»Jii.thei'Dniited'Stsite3:jI904„..v..;i..,i ■ 

GiSton^Bin^ila the fated' -etatessVCroBgi of 
,'r.^'--;im,1*'l!!(^;inolp8JVe.'j;-;,-;;!i..':.;.;,..:'s,i,..'.. ; 

,i-: 'SSsme, crops of ISSStplOOSiinclusvye.;,.!.. 
' • • ^SaroB.lcn^^f 19fl0tol904,incln3ive...;j:./ 
'Oottoil' production! -190S: .(The statistics ' 'of t 
., vcottMBeed ' WMuctS, v.gaffiered a* rthe qUm- . 
y* 'aaapmiaVi cmsus of. manufactures, are also , 

: '-' fliswmJnthlsbullBttt).^;....:,, 

.. I.,.- .■•-;^Satlib,'1986,.^:...,w,.„„ji.„;.;a. :.-...: T 
• ' Samft.lSQT.-':.. I— —..-——-— -"—T . 

*Saiiie,jl908:.....,.....-... ;'......; 

.<,. igame!,'i909..:..:.;.,.l:i;..'.;.'.. ...-;;'..: .. - 

1. , Same, 1910.' (The statistics of cottonseed; 

/,/"' proaubts. gather«d at" the quinbUermial . 

/"'",,'■ censuis or ianufacturesi are also shown ia 

"■\'. "'-Miig-bullat^i)... , j..',.U.,.^'.,. .' 

•,'' ':Jamei|Mi—--"-,-"-r.---^— ■--"'-->-— »■'. ■- 

. ■.■-•-Same,i3i2,.-.-:„.'......-.:.".v..tr-" ^ : 

:.-M3amB; 1913' .-,... ;;.;■—-■-'.:.:, ;. ..•.:.• 

Cbttota supply and distribution for tlie yet* end- 
.intAuguSt3^,190S:. ;..... J,.,:. ... 

: ;;- '*|Bnlf, 1908:. .;..■...,...-.>......,.......: ' 

'\ ; .'Barile,1907 ,. — ..,. 

.'fame, 1908...- ,. ....,.,.*... 

' , .-.Sam«, 1909. ;...-. : ...j-....^...,... 

, V .. S8ine,l9lO.„w; ...;.-tw... — .... 

.■■;. 'C'.S^me, 1911.. ;...., ..".;^i.v.:;v, "— '. 

'.' .'„," sanje.ioiz.'., ^:.....Jh::... : 

''-: PamCi 1913.. ..../......: ....2 

Ssane, 1914... .,..£:. ."-..-..,... ,, 

' -Cotton productidlilano distrfbutioDt M14-lS..i-: 

' ^'' SaUle,191&-l8......:-.''.,;J.;.. ■...,....-. „v., ■ 

Clouhty and muUlbipSl indebtedness, 1890-1913;, 
:'.' ' Snd sinking tund assets, 1913 (unnumbered). ,' 
County (ev^nu6s,,e*penditurei, and public prop- 
erties: ISlStunnumbered). 
Deaf and dumb pbpUlatioU of the.tTnited States:, 
, ' V 1910f,(unnuiUbered)h j ' , / ,' \ 
''■ Efcnings of -wage earners (af.study based on ceB- 
■ -BUS ofinanufaotures, 1903)..,.... ij...-.;iu;,... .. 

MeeWbS Industrie^ of jrbr^ Eioo! 1907.. ...... ;*. 

I ,., £!stiinsited value '.of national wealth: 1850-1912^ 
,-t.,.'(ijijnnnibelrad). ,'■ ■ i- '-■,•,, - 
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,?:tisf3os,otfflapK>3W:.-l9fl, . , , 

'S^niHvfo^nu s^^iceMtha^nltedSiates, sta- 
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iialimsmi^iMWafmV'Pi population: ligb; , 

'lui|s&csii(!thKiriat^'i5|?*Bsrajtu^^ 

■f ireports of TiyMH t^id 'preCBdi?? CBSSuseS*: iC. ■ 
,'q;nfeaiS9.>of*dpmatiDa:1890 tblBTO; adiSqiiapnS '• 
..|!Jdust^ diatrS!tai^l90S, (feia*uJfeot#ji' ':aia 

;- ,, popuiat-iQn)^ , ,'.-; :. ... . .,; '..-';.■;. . .*:'. it. . : iCv'tVi.".' -•' 

•lus^o and feebleminded i]l.instiiutibus:. 1910 j. . 
Ihsiwar^^a,ih#icipW;'*aahBBS,>in :FOrw Kiw: 
' ($rthe-:fiscaiyeaa?190ai3..i.,....,:vi;'i;'ii"'"' ■ 



i *tolgaWgB'in;tto .llnited Sfet®: i902.;,,:.:.-;r.a.:.,.'!: 

■'lBtria'gearid',dJ*prMil^--l906i.l:V.i'.;:.,'.i.'i':.;^^^^^ 

-*"'"~'VriDdUstriBSof PtOrlo Bibb:' 1902.,. -jfi.-VJ.,.'* 

and quafiEiesf 1902;;',>;.,;j.»...:,-.'.-;C;',.-'v.;- ''' 

tfyS{M3{^U9P8:.,,>;..,.CVi.i:.-:i..v'-'^' 
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systems':' 19Q2 ... , 

Municipal revbUt^es,, expe 
.'• prbpertiBs: 1913 (unntSi,l>oi wi;. ..• 
National and state IndebiBdUsds; 11893-1913 (un- 

,. numbered); '■'!:'.,'.',;■'' ;\" ■■ ,,.-..'' ■ 
'Jlatlonftl and state reyenuesand'espendltnres, 
1913 and 1903, Mid yalue ol ■teUblic'-propertles, 

';'.by,istate-s,,jl913(unhuttber6&.-'. , ', - , .'..;.- 
"i^eCTbes in {he-t]i^ited.'Btatea: iSop.,-;-';. ,. . ; .;.ij. 

iE^upSlii WniihaUBeK'i^Io.' r r J * '. ] Z ! I ! ; ', . ". - "• '- '■'• 
: ; Ebpuia-^on oii CttilahOttia, aud Indian'ferritdflf : 

Prisoiters. and luyenlfe S^^^p^^lMo-'. !;..<. 

'Proportion 'o,f;ohildren,ijg»j5United Stites-Ca 
study baged on loporiS^T the Twelfth and 

* precedliigj!ensuseS),.i.;..; ..it..^,'.i-..4',: 

Prbpoitibifof 'the Soxes us the TJpltisd ostites. (4 ; 
study b^«d ,on vegOi^ of the, T^eUthf a«Jd 
!, preceding binauses) .''... i-, ;..-..'....'. ."J ..-.. i:-. . .-■.-; 

Beligious'bodles; IMS ffld'ed)..,.;.^:.. ...;:.... 

'(iStreet and plectribiailw'to'S: 1902.. v...... _, 

BtfMt and electric |aIl*a5's,t;i,9J2; :.. 124*. 

. (LUt oipubllcaliltihs contlutt^d on page 3 of coyei.) 
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l^atlon and rbyenuesystc&is of siate.'andl^I 
gbyernnients, (jB digest of conlBtltiutloiial and 
'StatUtbfy rpro^rlslons. relating. to taxation In 



T?legraph8XStems;(I,#7;~;...s'rr„.i.:....';.v...;. 102 , 

Tel^On^janiTtolegtaphs: BOB ..:.....'.•..-..... .r .17 

X ■ ]8ame;,.l9l.2 .:',»...,-- ..:..:.;.:;..'...i-..i....... . '128 , .■ 

' Trati§pO^eati0R,by??»ter,lPnlf»d, States;- 1906;.: -• 91 ' 
,V;ltalstatistibsof theTweHHi-Oensus: 1900...... ,16 

': MAI^UFA(:TUR!E$i CBNSUS OF 19(J5 - 
\(The->ullWJus ^espnting the 1909 eensUs of inannQbo. 
I tUres^ill befoUnd listed on p?ge,4 of the covpr.)>;i 1 

.-■■;: .'■■--' sPEOiAiSiNpxjsTKiBs '-;;.■ .':" 

, The statistibs preSentbdJii these.- buUetiirSiate-P,, \ ■'• 

. reptoducBd in PartslpanajIVof ^((eSei^t ' ; ., ^ 

onJManUfaotuies: 1905; . > .,..'.}' ' 

' -, - .' .STATES..'! AND TERKITORIEs' '.,",' ' 
(The statistics pres^ted \k these bulIetiUs are ' 
,, reproduced iA P&t ll'of the Eeporton Maoa- " 

,\factnres:'1905./'-- - -'■■'■ ' ; - ,.''.".'■-,' "' 
,. 'TJi^t^ Stetes;..';;. .'. . ,-;; . :,. .-:.■:. . . .-^j , . :•. , .....:.:■ ; 57 ' 

' , sf ppa*ite''J3uUBtta3' f ofteaoh state fwero iirinted, ' 
.anJdbo^ibgarestiflavadlablefo^distribUtioB. '';.;. J , 

■■ ' MANVFACTJURES, CENStJS dp fPlV :„ ■ 
' Abstraot.ot. census of teaiiui;sqtures,l»4. OctaVbi 
722 p.y (This voliime fenot for free distribution,- but ; 



can be ^ooUred iifoni tKb Supetintendent 'Ot : 

■ in?fltsi^W'ashlqgtou, l?i GJ, ' at 65 Cents a' copy;; ) • , ; i , . . ,; ' 

:X'!'' -t4-' .■'- SPECt-^L iNpuSTElES - 
')';:Tidf8bi!i4i'8fEa®ptots -will present fbr 'abtrtit..4Q ' > 
JntlSistrlesthB statlMiBs'^niiiffiled by the Bureau! of the J 
' peBSUs llrom,th6i»tiiii9ia^the oeUsuS of iogntifablinrtaHV; 
fii^lmi;' Itij.eitpBctBd to-comnlete.iaiCBBrteMV linS efc 
gu^ti,;i,917/, -A list shb-wiiig *fie!lrid)SLs1tieS to JwMoh7''| 
statistics will oe published canbehaa,i)yaddrB^)[fe!js5 
,the'pBecttt;iif the (Census, r "'"''.'','"' '■.-; •■=',■./ -/'/.ri;'*^'?" 

■ i'e!!'';^' ■'>"■,■' '■ /Bri>z^:-.:r'h'^-'^^'''',hpf'^'' 

„ This series bl pamphlets •willprfeseut'thegeneraista- 
tistics for tiie yariops states gathered at the ceusi^ of ' 
• ?nanUfectUrbsforl914, withcoaiparatiVeflgUresiOTJpro; 
vlojis censuses, , ^hfe.statlstlcs are pre^nted in t&eef'ss" 



ssetionss GeftefalStatlstiosj-showing for the wrinaM C'^ 
Industries tne'tirtlraber of persons engagbd, pre.*!dji6jg5 '<•'■ 
hourSoflabOi.loeaflcBiofestabliSlimentSibMraeterof 



ownership,' et(0.; special statistios, giving dbt^iUed dat% 
■ for the principal industries of the^s^ates; and igenetw -c ' ' 

tablBs, In which are glvena comparative Summary; oi i' .' 
..all ludustriea bomblned ih,d specified iudUstriesfoMho'r;! »< 

state' and for citlss of 10,000 inhabitaUtsornibri^lartM -'!^ 
-census years 1904, 1909, and 1914. '- . C 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES HAVING A POPULATION 

OF OVER 30,000. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Scofe of report. — ^This report of the Bureau of the 
Census presents ctertain general, financial and physi- 
cal statistics, which are of educational and adminis- 
trative value, relative to the subject of recreational 
facihties maintained or conducted by the cities of the 
United States, including parks and grounds open to 
the public, playgroiuids, museums and art galleries, 
swimming pools and bathing beaches, and such other 
features of the recreation service as athletics, music and 
entertainments, and celebrations. In the text discus- 
sion are presented such special features and additional 
information as are thought to be of interest, and essen- 
tial to the understanding of the data shown in the 
general tables. 

Number and cJiaracter of general tables. — The statis- 
tics of this report relate to 210 incorporated cities, the 
towns of West Hoboken, N. J., aid Brookline, Mass., 
and the borough of Norristown, Pa., each of which had, 
at the middle of its fiscal year 1916, an estimated 
population of over 30,000. The statistics pertain to 
the departmental years of the municipaUties which 
closed between July 1, 1915, and Jime 30, 1916, 
inclusive. 

The principal statistics are presented in 20 general 
tables. Tables 2 to 20 contain such data pertaining 
to parks and the recreation service as can be conveni- 
ently presented in tabular form. Table 1 shows the 
year of incorporation, population, and area of each 



city, and thus supplies information which, although 
not immediately pertaining to parks, is essential to 
the proper interpretation of the park statistics pre- 
sented in this report. 

Groups of cities. — The statistical data presented in 
the tables of this report are arranged in five groups, for 
each of which, as well as for the entire 213 cities, totals 
are given. Group I includes cities having a popiilation 
of 500,000 and over; Group II, cities having a popu- 
lation of 300,000, and less than 500,000; Group III, 
cities having a population of 100,000, and less than 
300,000; Group IV, cities having a population of 50,000 
and less than 100,000; and Group V, cities having a 
population of over 30,000 and less than 50,000. The 
grouping is based upon the estimated population of 
each city at the middle of the fiscal year reported for 
that city. 

Cities having a population of over 30,000 in 1916. — 
In the general tables of this report, with the excep- 
tion of Table 2, the 213 cities are arranged in the order of 
their estimated population and each is given a number 
corresponding to its position in the tables. For 
convenience in finding any particular city, the fol- 
lowing hst has been prepared, in which the cities are 
arranged alphabetically by states, and the number 
assigned to each is indicated. The location of these 
cities is shown on the accompanying map of the 
United States. 



' CITT AND STATE. 



Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

California: 

Berkeley 

Fresno 

Los Angeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

San Jose 

Stockton 

Colorado: 

Colorado Springs. . . 

Denver 

Pueblo 



City 
number. 



33 
111 
147 

116 

112 
187 

10 

30 
139 

98 
123 

12 
168 
185 

199 

24 

119 



OTT AND STATE. 



Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Britain. . . . 

New Haven 

Waterbury 

Dblawahb: 

Wilmington 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

Florida: 

Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Macon 

Savannah 

Idaho: 

Boise 



City 
number. 



48 
55 
120 
38 
76 

70 

17 

86 
122 

32 
128 
138 

92 

197 



CITY AND STATE. 



Illinois: 

Aurora 

Chicago 

Danville 

Decatur 

East St. Louis 

Joliet 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Rockford. . . . 

Springfield. . . 
Indiana: 

Evansville. . . 

Fort Wayne... 

Indianapolis.. 

South Bend... 

Terre Haute. . 
Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids . 

Council Bluffs 

Davenport 



City 
number. 



192 

2 

201 

163 

88 
169 

90 
173 
117 
105 

87 
84 
23 
95 
99 

174 
205 
129 



CITT AND STATE. 



Iowa — Continued. 

Des Moines 

Dubuque 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Kansas: 

Kansas City 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Newport 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Maine: 

Portland 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

(9) 



City 
number. 



64 
159 
113 
186 

67 

130 

94 

110 

158 

28 

202 

16 
188 

101 
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MASSACHtrSBTTS : 

Boston 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Cambridge. . . 

Chelsea 

Everett 

Fall River. . . 

Ktchburg 

Haverhill. . . . 

Holyoke 

Lawrence. . . . 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

New Bedford. 

Newton 

Pittsfield 

Quincy 

Salem 

Somerville. . . 

Springfield. .. 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Worcester 

Michigan: 

Bay City 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Saginaw 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

MinneapoUs. . 

St. Paul 

Missouri: 

JopUn 

Eansaa City. . 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

Springfield. . . 



City 
number. 



5 

97 

200 

53 

142 

165 

43 

153 

132 

100 

66 

52 

63 

127 

50 

145 

170 

171 

131 

75 

62 

179 

212 

35 

134 
9 
121 
44 
183 
133 
161 
115 

71 
18 
27 

194 

21 

77 

4 

156 



CITY AND STATK. 



Montana: 

Butte 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

New Hampshirb: 

Manchester 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City 

Bayonne 

Camden 

East Orange 

Elizabeth 

Hoboken 

Jersey City 

Newark 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth Amboy 

Trenton 

West Hoboken. . . . 
New York: 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Bingham ton 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Jamestown 

Mount Vernon 

NewRochelle 

New York 

Niagara Falls 

Rochester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

TJtica 

Yonkers 

North Carolina: 

Charlotte 

Winston-Salem 



City 
number. 



146 

136 
34 

81 

114 
93 
60 

152 
74 
82 
20 
15 

196 
91 
42 

157 
54 

150 

61 

178 

172 

118 

11 

167 

180 

175 

176 

1 

177 

25 

69 

37 

80 

78 

68 

162 
209 



CITY AND STATE. 



Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

CoIumbuB 

Dayton 

Hamilton 

Lima ,. 

Lorain 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Zanesville 

Oklahoma: 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma City. . . . 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Chester 

Easton .' 

Erie 

Harrisbuig 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

McKeesport 

New Castle 

Norristown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 

Williamsport 

York 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Woonsocket 



City 
number. 



79 

106 

14 

6 

29 

45 

160 

184 

181 

124 

31 

59 

210 

148 

72 

22 

102 

109 

154 

211 

85 

89 

96 

126 

185 

155 

206 

3 

8 

58 

40 

83 

193 

125 

108 

26 

143 



CTTT AND STATE. 



City 
number. 



South Carolina: 

Charleetoa 

Columbia 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Texas: 

Austin 

Dallas 

El Paso 

Port Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 

Waco 

Utah: 

Ogden 

Salt Lake City 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Washington: 

Bellingham 

Everett 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

West Virginia: 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

La Crosse 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Superior 



104 
189 

107 

166 

39 

49 

190 
46 

103 
65 

151 
56 
47 

195 

208 
51 

198 
73 

164 
36 

149 

203 

191 

19 

41 

,57 

141 
144 

207 
204 
213 
13 
182 
137 
140 



The relation of the recreation service to other munic- 
ipal activities. — ^The recreation service of a municipal- 
ity draws upon many departments of administration for 
its support and guidance. It is so closely connected 
with education tliat the school officials usually are 
intrusted with a part in its management, the safety of 
those participating requires certain oversight by the 
police, the ends for which the service is supplied can 
not be fuUy achieved without the assistance of the 
health service, the financial requirements caU for 
action on the part of the principal fiscal officers of the 



mmiicipality, the betterment of grounds and con- 
struction of buildings and other structures are closely 
related to the duties of the city planning commission 
and department of public works. There is also usually 
close cooperation between the recreation service and 
certain local civic bodies. 

The relation of the recreation service to other func- 
tions of government and to civic bodies is graphically 
set forth in a chart prepared by the superintendent of 
recreation of Pittsbui^h, Pa., which is reproduced by 
permission on page 11. 



PARK SYSTEMS. 



The term "park system" is applicable to the parks 
and connecting parkways of a city qr other district 
considered as a whole. The word "system" impHes 
a more or less orderly arrangement of parts so con- 
nected as to insure or enhance functional value. A 
number of the park systems for which data are in- 
cluded in this report conform fully to the definition 
given above, some conform to it only to a limited 
extent, while others present little more than the em- 
bryonic beginnings from which the system is to grow. 
Many cities have park system plans that extend far 
beyond present accomplishments or possibihties. 



The park system of a city, or other district estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing park faciHties, as 
the term is used in this report, includes all parks and 
parkways reported. The degree of development 
that should be demanded before a city should be 
deemed to have a park system is so difficult of deter- 
mination, that any attempt to classify cities as with 
and without park systems could not yield results 
that would be generally accepted. The Bureau of 
the Census, therefore, makes no attempt to hmit 
the use of the term to any particular degree of park 
development. 
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City park systems. — With but few exceptions Ameri- 
can cities have not been built according to any general 
or comprehensive plan. Their growth has as a rule been 
along the hnes of easiest communication and without 
very much relation to what had already been laid out. 
Consequently the question of parks and recreation 
places has received but scant attention. City planning 
has been defined as the art of laying out cities to serve 
the business requirements, convenience, health, and 
comfort of the public or giiiding the growth of a city 
in conformity with a scientific design and adapting the 
physical form of the city to the peculiar needs of its 
parts. The very rapid growth of this movement has 
undoubtedly had much to do with the recent efforts 
to provide needed recreational facihties. 

It is fortimate that in many cities there are areas 
which are not adapted to platting, but which are 
eminently desirable as park lands. Areas abounding 
in hiUs and ravines, because of the dif&culties that 
would have been encountered in constructing streets 
and other improvements, have in many instances con- 
tinued under private ownership and xmimproved until 
the surrounding areas have been built up. Such areas 
offer pecuhar advantages to the landscape gardener, 
affording possibilities for variety of treatment, a fea- 
ture so desirable that, when not provided by nature, 
it is often introduced even at considerable cost. Many 
cities have taken advantage of favorable natural con- 
ditions in acquiring lands for park purposes and have 
unproved them at moderate cost. They are thus in 



possession of beautiful parks easily accessible to a 
large number of inhabitants of the city. In other 
cities the character of the smrface of one portion is 
much the same as that of any other portion. Nature 
does not thrust parks upon cities so situated. They 
must be included in the original plan of the city, or 
provided for before building has progressed to the ex- 
tent of interposing too great distance between the 
center of the community and the boimdary of the 
thickly populated area. Cities must have parks and 
recreation areas. This is the judgment of the urban 
communities the world over. If they are not pro- 
vided in proper proximity to residential districts either 
by the chance of natural conditions of surface or by 
timely planning and acquisition of lands properly 
located, there remains but one alternative, and that is 
the purchase of improved lands so located as to furnish 
recreation facihties to the citizens. This alternative 
results in excessive cost in acquiring land. A number 
of cities are doing this, but because of the cost involved, 
and the difficulties encoimtered in making adjustments 
with affected iaterests, such conversion from private 
to pubhc ownership usually covers a number of years, 
during most of which the area affected suffers first from 
lack of repair and proper upkeep, and later from abso- 
lute neglect of the structures upon it. 

The growth of a city park system is illustrated by 
the three maps which are here reproduced by permis- 
sion on page 12. These maps show the park system 
of Kansas City, Mo., as of 1893, 1909, and 1915. 
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Many cities have received gifts of land to be used for 
park purposes. In some instances such gifts have 
resulted in benefit not only to the city but to the donor, 
whose holdings adjacent to the land donated for parks 
have been largely increased in value because of the 
park improvements. The increase in the value of 
lands adjacent to parks and boulevards due to the pub- 
lic improvements does not always accrue to the owner 
but is sometimes shared by the city through the assess- 
ment of benefits or through "excess condemnation." 
American cities have so far been able to make but 
httle use of the method known as "excess condemifa- 
tion," i. e., the acquisition of lands adjacent to those 
about to be improved, for the purpose of securing 
profit from their sale or of restricting the location and 
character of structures thereon after their transfer to 
private owners. The economic effects of park improve- 
ments upon privately owned real property, while 
apparent, are usually diflacult of measurement. In 
the sxirvey preparatory to this report no attempt was 
made to secm-e data upon this phase of the subject. 

Metropolitan fork system of Massachusetts. — The 
proximity of numerous cities and towns located in 
the vicinity of Boston makes the use of common park 
areas by the citizens of a number of them both de- 
sirable and practicable. To secure this result and at 
the same time to insure unity of plan and economy 
of administration, the legislatiu"e of Massachusetts in 
1893 passed an act estabhshing the MetropoUtan Park 
District. A state board of five members designated as 
the "Metropohtan Park Commission" was created, and 
authorized "to acquire, maintain, and make available 
to the inhabitants of said district open spaces for exer- 
cise and recreation." The expenditure authorized 
under the act was hmited to $1,000,000. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1894, an act was passed authorizing the 
commissioners to construct roadways and boulevards 
as connecting links between the different parks and 
open spaces within the district under their jurisdic- 
tion. Subsequent acts empowered the commission to 
add certain reservations to the original area of the 
park system and have made large appropriations for 
its development. The total investment at the close 
of 1915, as shown by the report of the commission for 
that year, approached $20,000,000, and the present 
annual charge for sinking fund, interest, serial bonds, 
and maintenance approximates $1,500,000. These 
costs, with the exception of a minor portion, which is 
paid by the state from the regular state revenue, are 
apportioned by a special commission among the dif- 
ferent cities and towns within the park district. This 
commission is given large Uberty of action in making 
the apportionment, the law simply specifying that the 
method adopted shall be such as is deemed just and 
equitable by the conunission. The practice has dif- 
fered somewhat from time to time, valuation, popula- 
tion, special benefits, and exemptions being taken into 
consideration and given varying weights. 



The Metropohtan Park District includes 38 cities 
and towns. Eleven of these have a population of over 
30,000 each, and their park statistics are, therefore, 
included in this report. A complete statement of the 
park service for these cities and towns must include 
data for parks belonging to them and for those within 
their limits that are parts of the metropohtan system. 

The following table shows, for each of the 11 cities 
of over 30,000 inhabitants, the area of parks and 
length of connecting parkways owned by the city, 
and of those within the city but belonging to the 
metropolitan park system. 



5 

53 

63 

75 

127 

142 

145 

165 

171 

200 

212 



Table I 



Total. . 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Lynn 

Somerville. 

Maiden 

Chelsea 

Newton... 
Everett . . . 

Quincy 

Brookline . 
Waltham.. 



PARKS. 
AREA (ACBES). 



Total. 



9,273.67 



483.73 
207.54 

929. 59 
53.78 

104.63 
18.30 

301.99 
22.00 

710. 06 

215. 60 
226. 45 



Owned 

by city. 



5,482.40 



2,696.50 

163.70 

1,910.00 

44.80 

45.10 

18.30 

111.50 

22.00 

109.90 

215.60 

145.00 



^Belong- 
ingto 
metro- 
politan 
park 
system, 
within 
city. 



3,791.27 



787.23 
43.84 
19.59 
8.98 
69.53 



190.49 
2,' 600.' 16 
"'i\A6 



CONireCTINO PAKKWATS. 
LENGTH (MILES). 



Total. 



57.39 



37.44 
7.08 
0.12 
2.40 
1.52 
0.81 
1.10 
1.66 
4.51 
0.75 



Owned 
by city. 



38.36 



32.00 
5.00 



1.36 



Belong- 
ing to 
metro- 
politan 

park 

system, 

witliin 

city. 



19.03 



5.44 
2.08 
0.12 
1.04 
1.52 
0.81 
1.10 
1.66 
4.51 
0.75 



It will be noted that three of these municipalities, 
Chelsea, Everett, and Brookline, have no metropolitan 
park area, although each has a small length of con- 
necting parkway belonging to that system. 

The cities of Maiden, Newton, and Quincy are the 
only ones of over 30,000 inhabitants within this dis- 
trict that report a larger area in parks belonging to 
the metropolitan system than to the city. One of the 
parks in Maiden is owned by the city but is under the 
control of the metropolitan park commission. 

Metropolitan parTc system of Rhode Island. — ^This park 
system was organized as the result of a suggestion made 
in 1891, which led to a discussion covering a number of 
years relative to the desirability of the establishment 
of a park system that might extend recreation facili- 
ties to the densely populated areas in the vicinity of 
the city of Providence. In 1904 the legislature of 
Rhode Island passed an act establishing the Park Asso- 
ciation of Providence. This association was author- 
ized to hold lands exempt from taxation to the value 
of $500,000. In 1906 a bond issue of $200,000 was 
authorized by the legislature and approved by the 
people. This was the beginning of the practical opera- 
tion of the park system. 

An act of the state legislature in 1907 provided for 
the creation of the metropolitan park commission. 
As at present constituted this commission consists of 
the mayors of Providence, Pawtucket, Central Falls, 
and Cranston, the presidents of the town councils of 
seven towns, the president of Brown University, the 
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director of the Rhode Island School of Design, and the 
presidents of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, 
the Providence Art Club, and the Rhode Island Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, together 
with five members appointed by the governor for 
terms of five years, one being appointed each year. 

The law provides that the superior court, on apph- 
cation of the metropoUtan park commission, shall 
appoint three commissioners who shall determiae the 
proportion in which each of the cities and towns shall 
annually pay money into the treasury of the state for 
the term of five years to meet the costs incident to the 
development of the park system. These costs are to 
be assessed in such manner as these commissioners 
may deem just and equitable. The amoimts assessed 
upon the several cities and towns are to be fixed by the 
general treasurer of the state in accordance with the 
proportion determined by the apportionment commis- 
sioners, and are to be paid into the state treasury as a 
part of the state tax due from those cities and towns. 

The commission began to acquire property for park 
purposes in 1908. At the present time it controls 18 
reservations, containing 1,122 acres in the vicinity of 
Providence, and a tract of land in the Scituate HUls 
to the west containing about 12,000 acres as yet mostly 
undeveloped. The park system as at present out- 
lined is to have 36 miles of connecting parkways. 

The outlays are financed by bond issues which are 
protected by sinking funds recruited by an annual levy 
of state tax. In 1914 the second metropolitan bond 
issue of $300,000 was sold, and of this amount $54,- 
185.46 was used during that year and $80,722.95 in 
the year following for the purchase and improvement 
of park lands. The total expenditures for land, im- 
provements, and operation of the park system to Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, is reported as $427,559.40. The lands 
acquired by the commission for park purposes are 
estimated to have a value of $750,000, the difference 
between cost and value beuig accounted for by the 
enhanced values and by certain gifts of land which 
added values without beiag accompanied by costs. 

Essex County park system. — Essex County, N. J., 
appears to have been the pioneer in the successful 
organization of a county park system financed by a 
tax levied upon the assessed valuation of all property 
within the county subject to the general property tax. 
Inasmuch as this county contains three cities of over 
30,000 inhabitants, Newark, East Orange, and Orange, 
a brief statement in regard to the organization of its 
park system is pertinent. 

The first commission of the Essex Coimty park sys- 
tem was temporary, being appointed in 1894, for a 
term of two years or such part thereof as might 
be required for the work assigned to it. It consisted 
of five members, who were appointed by the presiding 
justice of the supreme court, in accordance with Chap- 
ter CLVI of the laws of New Jersey, 1894. This com- 
mission was authorized to collect information in regard 
to open spaces, to make maps and plans, and to report 



a comprehensive plan for acquiring, improving, and 
maintaining such areas for park purposes. The ex- 
penses incurred by the commission in connection with 
this survey were to be provided for by the coxmty board 
of freeholders. 

The first permanent commission for this park system 
was appointed on April 18, 1895, In August of the 
same year the first issue of Essex County park bonds was 
authorized by vote of the electors of the coimty. The 
total amount of these bonds was $2,500,000 maturing 
in lots of $500,000 in 1915, 1920, 1925, 1930, and 1935. 
A 'sinking fimd for the amortization of the issue was 
provided for, such fund to have its requirements met 
by an annual levy of a county tax sufficient to meet 
interest and principal when due. The Essex County 
system thus represents a unit, not only in administra- 
tion but in financial obligation. This is in marked 
contrast to the practice in Massachusetts where the 
metropolitan park system is under state management 
and the greater share of the costs is charged to 
the 38 cities and towns to which the park service is 
extended. 

As soon as the proceeds of the first bond issue were 
available the commission began to acquire lands by 
purchase and by condemnation. At the present time 
the system includes 3,365.13 acres devoted to parks 
and 8.11 miles of connecting parkways. Of the park 
areas, 638.07 acres are located within the city of New- 
ark and 47.63 acres in Orange, while East Orange 
has within its limits about 6 acres of a county park the 
entire area of which is 72.49 acres. The largest single 
park of the county system, known as South Mountain 
Reservation, is in the southwest part of the county, 
and contains 2,034.5 acres. , 

Hudson County parJc system. — The first definite move 
in behalf of a county park system in Hudson County, 
N. J., was made by virtue of an act passed by the 
legislature in 1888, which authorized comities in the 
state to acquire lands for public parks. The question 
of having a large public park in Hudson County had 
been agitated somewhat about 50 years before, but 
that agitation did not result in legislation. The act 
of 1888 provided that 200 or more freeholders owning 
land with an aggregate assessed valuation of at least 
$2,000,000 could make apphcation to the circuit court 
for the appointment of a park commission. In the 
same year a board of park commissioners was ap- 
pointed and organized. A meeting was held and 
tracts of land proposed for purchase were selected, but 
an application to the county board of freeholders for 
an issue of bonds with which to purchase the land was 
refused on the ground that they regarded the act as 
unconstitutional. In 1893 the act was repealed. 

No further action regarding this park project was 
taken until 1902, when another legislative act was 
passed and favorably voted upon by the voters of 
Hudson County at the general election held in Novem- 
ber of the same year. In pursuance of this act the 
court of common pleas of Hudson County in 1903 
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made the appointments necessary for the creation of 
the Hudson Comity park commission consisting of f our 
members, each being appointed for a term of four years. 

The costs incurred for park lands and their improve- 
ment are met by the issue of bonds by the board of free- 
holders, which, however, cannot exceed 1 per cent of 
the county ratables. 

The commissioners ia assuming their duties reahzed 
that rather peculiar conditions confronted them. 
Hudson County is largely made up of densely popu- 
lated municipalities flanked on almost every side by 
swamps and water, with little open country, and thus 
has little opportunity to spread out as the population 
and land values increase. 

Hudson County approaches in population the high- 
est average per acre of all the counties in the United 
States. Its park system has tmder its control a total 
of 514.4 acres. Of the three cities of over 30,000 popu- 
lation in this covmty, Jersey City contains a single park 
of 207.8 acres, the largest in the system; Hoboken, 
7.4 acres of park area; and Bayonne, 94.2 acres. 

Contrasting the Hudson Covmty park system with 
that of Essex County we find the latter to contain 
3,365.13 acres, whUe the population served by the two 
systems is approximately the same. 

No connecting parkways are reported as belonging 
to the system, although the commission in its selec- 
tion of park sites made a special effort to procure land 
bordering as nearly as possible on the Hudson Boule- 
vard, a great highway nearly 18 miles in length, con- 
necting the north and south extremities of the county. 

There are 3.1 miles of driveways in the parks, those 
in Jersey City containing 2 miles and those in West 
Hudson 1.1 miles. 

Milwaukee County park system. — The Milwaukee 
County park commission was organized under author- 
ity of an act passed by the legislature of Wisconsin in 
1907. This act applies only to counties having a 
population of over 150,000, which restricts its opera- 
tion, up to this time, to Milwaukee County. In accord- 
ance with the requirements of the law the chairman 
of the county board appointed seven commissioners, 
who constituted the first county park commission, 
their terms of office being 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 years, 
respectively. Subsequent appointments have been for 
a term of seven years. The commission annually 
chooses from its members all necessary officers, and 
has power to appoint such other agents and employees 
as are needed to carry out its functions. 

A tax of one-tenth of 1 mill on each dollar of assessed 
valuation is levied annually by the county board. 
This tax is paid into the county treasury, and is kept 
in a separate fund to be drawn upon by the park com- 
mission for the purchase of land and the payment of 
expenses in carrying out the work of the commission. 
The park lands acquired by this commission contain 
a total area of 403.8 acres. The largest single park 
belonging to this system, that in South Milwaukee, 
consists of 274 acres of land situated on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. No part of the county park system 



was in the city of Milwaukee at the close of the year 
reported. 

Palisades interstate park system. — ^The idea of having 
an interstate park system for the purpose of preserving 
the scenic beauty of the Palisades along the west shore 
of the Hudson Eiver took definite form in 1895, when 
the legislature of the state of New York passed an act 
whereby the governor of the state was authorized to 
appoint three commissioners to confer with a like 
number of commissioners from New Jersey for the pur- 
pose of adopting such means as might be necessary for 
the purpose of seeming action by the United States 
Government for the acquisition of that part of the 
west shore of the Hudson River within the states of 
New York and New Jersey known as the Palisades, to 
be set aside as a reservation or for the purpose of for- 
tification. No further action seems to have been 
taken imtil 1900 when each of the two states passed an 
act authorizing the governor thereof to appoint a 
commission of 10 members, clothed with ample power 
to acquire land and make improvements along the 
Pahsades, each within the state for which appointed, 
extending from old Fort Lee in New Jersey to Piermont 
Creek in Rockland County, N. Y. 

The park at the present time contains about 24,000 
acres. Of this area, 23,000 acres, covering Bear 
Momitain and Harriman Park, Hook Mountain, and 
Blauvelt sections, and a small part of the Pali- 
sades section, are located in New York, and 1,000 
acres embracing the remainder of the Palisades sec- 
tion are in New Jersey. The value of the prop- 
erty included in the entire park system is reported 
as $7,000,000. The amount of property value and 
cash received by the commission is placed at 
$8,000,000, of which 55 per cent has been do- 
nated by private parties, 40 per cent appropriated by 
the state of New York, and 5 per cent appropriated by 
New Jersey. Funds for expenses are derived largely 
from appropriations made by the states, and from 
gifts. The estimated annual attendance in the entire 
park system is placed at 1,500,000. 

The park system is divided into four sections as 
enumerated above and has 18 miles of driveways in 
New York and 7 mUes in New Jersey. There are no 
parkways connecting the different sections, access be- 
ing secured over state highways. Pahsades section, 
in New Jersey, including practically all of the Pahsades 
within New Jersey, is provided with recreation centers 
supplying facilities for bathing, camping, etc. Bear 
Moimtain and Harriman Park section is a natural 
playground, and has seven artificial mountain lakes 
ranging in size from 20 to 300 acres, camping grounds, 
athletics fields, etc. In connection with the manage- 
ment of this park an inn is maintained. Hook Moun- 
tain section has a bathing beach and picnic ground. 
Blauvelt Camp in Blauvelt section is used as a summer 
camp for working girls under direction of the Young 
Women's Christian Association. The park conunission 
furnishes the grounds buildings, and tents without cost 
to the association. 
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The most extensive areas in this country having 
recreation as one of their objects are those dedicated 
to public use and maintained by the United States 
Government. These areas are classified under three 
heads: (1) National parks, (2) national monuments, 
and (3) national forests. The national parks and 
monuments embrace areas of great natural beauty and 
grandeur, and sites of- geological or archaeological in- 
terest; and the national forests, while reserved pri- 
marily for the preservation of the timber, include 
extensive areas unsurpassed for the larger recreation 
features, such as camping, hunting, and fishing. 

Although these areas do not come within the survey 
outlined for this report, their value as elements in the 
scheme of recreation provided for the pubMc entitle 
them to brief mention in connection with the recre- 
ational facilities of the principal cities. The data which 
foUow pertaining to these reservations are taken 
from reports of the administrative departments of the 
United States Government in charge of the several 
services. 

National paries. — The national parks are under the 
care of the Department of the Interior. The purposes 
served by these parks are not primarily those of recre- 



ation, although their enjoyment is conducive to physi- 
cal and mental health and restoration. The general 
superintendent and landscape engineer of national 
parks distinguishes the functions of these parks from 
those of parks located in or near cities, designating 
the justifying functions of national parks as (1) the 
stimulation of national patriotism, (2) the furthering 
of knowledge and health, and (3) the diverting of 
tourist travel to the scenic areas of the United States. 
As the extent of the results contemplated by the first 
and second of these functions depends upon the suc- 
cess attained in carrying out the measures impUed 
in the third, the management so far as appropriations 
permit, endeavors to foster tourist travel by the con- 
struction of roads and trails, the estabhshment of inns 
and accommodations for travel, and the distribution 
of literature descriptive of the attractions, accommo- 
dations, and means of access to the several parks. 

The following statement is taken from the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Interior for the year 
ending June 30, 1915, except the data for attendance 
and for the two parks estabhshed in 1916, which were 
secured from the records of the Department of the 
Interior. 



LOCATION, AREA, AND CHARAOTEEISTICS OP NATIONAL PARKS. 



NAME. 


Location. 


Date of 
establishment. 


Area (acres). 


Private 
lands (acres). 


Visitors, 
1916. 


Special characteristics. 


Yellowstone 


Wyoming, Montana, 
and Idaho. 

California 


Mar. 1, 1872 

Oct. 1, 1890 

Sept. 25, 1890 
Oct. 1, 1890 

Mar. 2,1899 
May 22, 1902 

Jan. 9, 1903 

/July 1,1902 
\Apr. 21, 1901 

June 29, 1906 
June 30, 1913 
June 16, 1880 

May 11, 1910 

Jan. 26,1915 

Apr. 27, 1904 
Mar. 2,1889 

Aug. — , 1916 
Aug. 9,1916 


2,142,720 

719,622 

151,597 
2,536 

207,360 
159,360 

10,522 

} 848.22 

42,376 
48,966.4 
911.83 

981,681 

229,062 

780 
480 

75,295 
79,661.58 


None. 

19,827 

3,716.96 
160 

18.2 
2,458.11 

160 

None. 

880 
993 
None. 

16,668.11 

13,745 

None. 
None. 

41,000 
880 


35,849 

33,390 

10,780 
15,360 

23,989 
12,265 

19,000 

130,000 

1 1,385 
118,740 

12,839 

154,000 

11,500 
1,909 

(») 


Wonderful scenery, geysers, bofling springs, mud volcs^noes 
and springs, mountains, grand waterfalls, brilliant-hued 
canyons, great lake 8,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
wild animals. 

Mountain scenery, magmfleent waterJalls, the Hetch Hetchy 
and Yosemite valley, ioe-sculptuied canyons, glacier lakes, 
forests. 

fThe home of the "Big Tree" (Sequoia pipintea), growing to 
a height of 300 feet with a diameter of 30 feet, the bark being 
2 feet thick; rugged and picturesque scenery, beautiful cas- 
cades and falls, and wonderful caves. 

Glaciers and wUd mountain scenery. 

Rugged mountain scenery, beautiful lake within the crater 


• 
Vnaflmite 


Sequoia 


California 










Crater Lake 


Oregon 


Wind Cave 


South Dakota 


of an extinct volcano, etc. 

Well known by reason of a cavern therein having many miles 
of galleries and numerous chambers of considerable size 
containing many peculiar formations, 

[Noted for its bromide and other springs, the waters of which 
i have medicinal qualities; park well wooded, scenery 

1 picturesque. 

/Set aside to preserve the prehistoric ruins of an ancient people; 

\ rugged scenery. 

Famous for its thermal springs, having wonderful medicinal 
qualities. 

Famous for its beautiful lakes derived from glaciers, lofty 
mountains clad with forests, magnificent glacial formations, 
numberless waterfalls. Game, fish, and birds abound. 

Eugged moimtain scenery, comprising some of the loftiest 
snow-covered peaks in the Rocky Mountain states, with a 
large number of lakes, valleys, and parks. 

Small rugged hills containing prehistoric ruins. PracticaUy 
a local park. 

These rmns are one of the most noteworthy relics of a pre- 
historic age and people within the limits of the United 
States. Discovered in ruinous condition in 1694. 

Three separate areas: Two— Kilauea Volcano, continuously 
active for century, and Mauna Loa, altitude 13,675 (largest 
active volcano in world, erupting every decade) are on 
Hawaii; HaleaJcala, on Maui, 10,000 feet high, with tre- 
mendous rift in summit 8 miles across and 3,000 feet deep; 
contains many cones, gorgeous tropical forests, mahogany 
groves, and lava caves, erupted 200 years ago. 

Only active volcano in United States proper. Lassen Peak 
10,465 feet in altitude, Cinder Cone 6,879 feet, hot springs, 
mud geysers, ice caves, majestic canyons, numerous lakes, 
and fine forests. 


Piatt 


Mesa Verde 


Colorado 


Boundary changed 

Hot Springs Reservation. . 

Glacier 




Arkansas 


Montana 






Hiillyn TTill 


North Dakota 




Hawaii 


Hawaiian Islands 

California 


Lassen Volcanic 







1 Estimated. 



' No record. 



National monuments. — Certaia areas that have been 
reserved by the National Government for the preser- 
vation of objects of historical or scientific interest are 



known as "National Monuments." These reserva- 
tions have been designated by the President of the 
United States under authority conferred by a statute 
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enacted by Congress in 1906. Most of these monu- 
ments embrace areas that are small as compared with 
the national parks, though there are two notable 
exceptions — one known as "Grand Canyon," in Ari- 
zona, with an estimated area of 806,400 acres, and 
another designated "Moimt Olympus," in Washing- 
ton, with an estimated area of 299,370 acres. 

The supervision of the national monuments up to this 
time has in each case been intrusted to the field force 
of the department of the National Government having 
charge of the territory in which the monument is 
located. Such supervision is at present provided 
under the administration of the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
War Department, their authority extending over 21, 
13, and 2 monuments, respectively. 

The following statements contain data taken from 
oflB.cial reports and records of the Department of the 
Interior, which show the names, locations, dates of 
establishment, and areas of the national monuments, 
arranged in three groups according to the executive 
departments having supervision over them. 



NATIONAL HONTmENTS ADUIN- 
ISTEEED BY THE DEFABTMENT 
OF THE mTEBIOB. 

Devils Tower 

Montezuma Castle 

ElMorro 

Chaco Canyon 

Miiir Woods" 

Finnacles 

Tumacacorl 

Mukuntuweap 

ShoshonQ Cavern 

Natural Bridges » 

Gran Quivira 

Sitka 

Bainbow Bridge * 

Lewis and Clark Cavern 

Colorado. 

Petrified Forest 

Navajo* 

Papago Saguaro 

Dinosaur 

Sieur de Monts 

CapuUn Mountain 

NATIONAL MOfTUMENTS ADMIN- 
ISTERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGKICin-TUKE. 

Gila Cliff Dwellings 

Tonft) 

Grand Canyon 

Jewel Cave 

Wheeler 

Oregon Caves 

Devil Postpile 

Mount Olympus 

Walnut Canyon 

Bandelier 

Old Kassan 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS ADMIN- 
ISTERED BY THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT. 

Big Hole Battle Field 

Cabrillo 



State. 



Wyoming 

Arizona 

New Mexico. . 
New Mexico . 

Calif oniia 

California 

Arizona 

Utah 

Wyoming- 

Utah 

New Mexico. . 

Alaska , 

Utah , 

Montana 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Arizona 

Utah , 

Maine 

New Mexico. . 

New Mexico. . 

Arizona 

Arizona 

South Dakota. 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Calif omia 

Washington.- , 

Arizona 

New Mexico. . 
Alaska , 

Montana 

California 



Date of estab- 
lishment. 



Sept. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

May 

May 

May 

July 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

July 

Aug. 



Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
July 
July 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Oct. 



24,1906 

8,1906 

8,1906 

11,1907 

9,1908 

16,1908 

15,1908 

31,1909 

21,1909 

25,1909 

1,1909 

23. 1910 
30,1910 

16. 1911 
24,1911 

31. 1911 

14. 1912 
31,1914 

4. 1915 

8. 1916 
9,1916 



16,1907 

19. 1907 

11. 1908 
7,1908 
7,1908 

12,1909 
6, 1911 
17,1912 

30. 1915 

11. 1916 
26,1916 



June 23,1910 
Oct. 14,1913 



Area 
(acres). 



1,152 

160 

160 

> 20, 629 

295 

2,080 

10 

US, 840 

210 

» 2,740 

160 

57 

160 

160 

13,883 

25,625 

360 

. 2,050 

80 

>5,000 

681 



160 

1640 

806,400 

•1.280 

1300 

480 

1800 

299,370 

960 

22,075 

38.3 



1 Estimated area. 
3 Donated to the United States. 

s Originally set aside by proclamation of Apr. 16, 1908, and contained only 120 
acres. 
* Within an Indian reservation. 
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There seems to be no well-defined line of demarca- 
tion between the characteristics of national parks and 
those of national monuments. The Casa Grande ruins 
in Arizona; appear to conform to the definition of 
national monuments, as stated in the act of 1906. The 
area containing these ruins was, however, designated as 
a national park in 1889, and its classification has not 
been changed. Those who are familiar with the general 
characteristics of the national parks and national monu- 
ments, win discover other cases in which the designa- 
tion does not appear to be in harmony with th« char- 
acter of the area. This, however, is not a matter of 
great moment, the important thing being the preser- 
vation of these areas for the educational, ethical, and 
healthful influences that they may exert upon those 
fortunate enough to visit them and upon those who 
in other ways may learn of their grandeur, and of their 
stores of information of historic, prehistoric, and 
scientific interest. 

National forests. — ^The creation of national forest 
reserves was provided for by an act of March 3, 1891 
(26 Stat., 1905). This act empowered the President 
of the United States to set apart public lands bearing 
forests as public reservations, and by proclamation 
to declare the establishment of such reservations and 
the limits thereof. The provisions of this act were 
modified by acts of June 4, 1897, and March 4, 
1907. These areas were known as "Forest reserves" 
imtil March 4, 1907, when Congress changed the ofl&- 
cial designation to "National forests." This change 
is said to have been made to indicate that the re- 
sources of these areas were not locked up as reserves 
for a distant future. 

The primary purposes of the national forests are to 
insure the continuoub production of timber and favor- 
able conditions of water flow. As means to this end, 
sttict supervision is maintained over the sale of 
mature timber, and the forest areas are guarded 
against fire as a protection to immature trees, as well 
as to brush and undergrowth that in many places 
form a large part of the covering provided by nature 
for the soil and rocks. 

The possibilities of these forest areas for the pur- 
poses of recreation are very great and are recognized 
by the administrative department in charge of the 
semce. Camping, himting, and fishing are encotir- 
aged, and "recreation maps" are issued, which not 
only provide maps of many of the national forests, 
showing towns, streams, roads, and trails but con- 
tain information pertaining to camp sites, fish, and 
game. Campers' registers are kept at the headquar- 
ters of the forest supervisors, and travelers are re- 
quested to register their names and addresses and also 
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their intended routes and camp locations. This rec- 
ord makes it possible for the visitor to be readily foimd 
in case of emergency, by the rangers who ride through 
the forests. Current information in regard to the 
presence of fish and game in various places is given 
by the forest officers, and sportsmen are requested to 
report conditions for the benefit of others. 

The following table shows the number of acres in 
national forests established by proclamation under 
authority of the act of 1891 and also the areas of other 
lands withia the boundaries of these forests, the data 
being taken from reports of the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriciilture. 



Table II 



Total... 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Ujiinesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico.. 
North Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon , 

Porto Eico 

South Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington. . . 
Wyoming 



Num- 
herol 
forest 
areas. 



1175 



2 
2 12 

2 
320 
n9 

1 
6 20 

1 

2 

818 

1 

'9 

<8 

1 

1 

m 
1 

«3 
812 

<11 

614 



Area of 

national 

forest land 

(acres). 



166,281,066 



20,891,738 

12,288,125 

1,169,379 

19,532,651 

13,107,681 

299,166 

17,719,972 

83,157 

979,815 

16,104,734 

206,114 

5,287,710 

8,470,043 

6,414 

61,480 

13,123,090 

32,975 

1,129,208 

7,449,160 

9,953,166 

8,385,288 



Area of 
other lands 
within na- 
tional forest 
boimdaries 

(acres). 



21,179,035 



121,877 

1,025,250 

1,041,727 

5,407,518 

1,239,613 

374, 713 

1,654,109 

81,024 

583,473 

2,872,691 

11,704 

269,249 

1,465,703 

7,506 

160 

2,298,511 

32,975 

195,945 

513,811 

1,734,451 

247,025 



Total area 

within 

national 

forest 

boundaries 



177,460,101 



21,013,615 

13,313,375 

2,211,106 

24,940,169 

14,347,294 

673,879 

19,374,081 

164,181 

1,563,288 

18,977,425 

217,818 

5,556,959 

9,935,746 

13,920 

61,640 

15,421,601 

65,950 

1,325,153 

7,962,971 

11,687,617 

8,632,313 



1 Tliere are 153 separate forests, 22 of which include areas in two or more states. 

' Three of these areas extend into another state. 

' Seven of these areas extend into another state. 

* Two of these areas extend into another state. 

« Six of these areas extend into another state. 

« One of these areas extends into another state. 

7 Four of these areas extend into another state. 

8 Five of these areas extend into another state. 



Within the national forest botmdaries there are 
certain lands which are not owned by the United States 
but have passed to private ownership through the 
patenting of homesteads and mineral claims and in 
other ways. 

In addition to the areas shown above, forest reserves 
have been estabhshed in seven states in the Appalach- 
ian and White Mountain regions of the East for the 
primary purpose of protecting the watersheds. These 
areas are not designated as national forests, but as 
"areas acquired under the Weeks Law." This act 
was passed by Congress on March 1, 1911. It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to examine, lo- 
cate, and recommend for piu-chase such lands as in his 
judgment may be necessary to the regulation of the 
fiow of navigable streams and to report to the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, estabhshed by the act, 
the results of such examination. After reference to the 
Geological Survey, and a favorable report therefrom, 
the commission may approve the purchase of such 
lands. These lands are to be organized as national 
forests as soon as the areas acquired are of sufficient 
extent to justify such organization. 

The following table shows the number of acres that 
have been acquired in each of the seven states and ad- 
ditional areas approved for purchase, together with 
the total of such areas. 



Table III 



Total. 



Geori 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 



Virginia 

West Virginia. 



Areas 
acquired 
(acres). 



404,984.33 



35,460.55 
106,175.93 
75,659.79 



75,435.36 
91,184.23 
21,068.47 



Additional 
areas ap- 
proved for 
purchase 
(acres). 



874,498.07 



59,257.88 
166, 131. 14 
169,978.88 

17,810.73 
186,583.23 
192,756.90 

81,979.31 



Total (acres). 



1,279,482.40 



94,718.43 
272,387.07 
245,638.67 

17,810.73 
262,018.59 
283,941.13 
103,047.78 
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Table 1. 

Year of incorporation as a city. — In the column un- 
der the heading "Year of incorporation as a city," are 
given for 210 of the municipalities covered by this 
report the years in which they were organized as 
cities. In the same column are given for West Ho- 
boken, N. J., and Brookhne, Mass., the years in which 
they were organized as towns, and for Norristown, 
Pa., the year in which it was organized as a borough. 

Population. — In Table 1 are shown for each of the 
municipahties covered by the report its estimated 
population as of the middle of the fiscal year reported, 
its population as shown by the decennial census of 
April 15, 1910, and that of June 1, 1900. The esti- 
mates of population shown in Table 1 for 1916 are, in 
the case of cities which have the same territorial area 
as in 1900, based upon the assumption that the in- 
crease in the population of the municipahty during 
the period April 15, 1910, to the date of estimate, the 
middle of the fiscal year reported, was at the same rate 
as the increase between the census enumeration of 
June 1, 1900, and that of April 15, 1910. In com- 
puting the estimates for a city whose territorial area 
has been enlarged or diminished during the period 
since the Federal census, the enumerated or estimated 
population of the annexed or detached territory has 
been taken into consideration. The table gives, also, 
the medial dates as of which the population estimates 
are made. 

Area. — In Table 1 is shown for each of the munici- 
palities covered by the report the area of the city as 
of July 1, 1915. The area given under this heading 
is subdivided whenever possible into land area and 
water area. The area of Pittsburgh as given in 1915 
includes the area of the former city of Allegheny, 
which was consohdated with Pittsburgh in 1907. At 
the time of the consoHdation Allegheny had an area 
of 5,126 acres, of which 4,726 acres represented land 
area and 400 acres water area. 

Table 2. 

ParTc administration. — The data presented in Table 2 
show that at the close of the departmental year reported 
the parks of 1 16 of the cities covered by this report were 
under the supervision or control of park boards, com- 
missions, or associations; in 8 cities the parks were 



controlled by other city boards or commissions. In 
81 cities the park administration was under the 
management of departments or officials of the city 
government, or committees of the city coimcils; while 
in three cities — Coliunbus, Ohio, New Britain, Conn., 
and Waco, Tex. — some of the parks were under the 
control of boards or commissions and others uiider 
departments of the city government. The reports 
for two cities show that they had no parks, and for 
three others the character of the park administration 
was not reported. In each case in which a city re- 
ported a park board or commission, such board or 
commission is shown in Table 2 as having administra- 
tive control of parks, even though there may be in the 
same city some commissioner or other city official 
having direct charge of the park department. The 
titles as given in the table are those reported to the 
Bm-eau of the Census. It may be true that in some 
cases these titles are not exact in form. 

The members of the various park boards and com- 
missions served without salary, with the exception of 
those in the following cities: New York, N. Y., where 
the members of the board were paid $5,000 each per 
year; Council Bluffs, Iowa, S320 each; Waterloo, 
Iowa, $200 each; Grand Rapids, Mich., $100 each; 
Davenport, Iowa, $100 each; Aiu*ora, 111., $72 each; 
and the fotu* cities mentioned below, where only 
certain members were paid salaries, viz: Chicago, 111., 
president and auditor of South Park District, $3,000 
each per year; Boston, Mass., chairman, $5,000; 
Louisville, Ky., president, $2,500; Lancaster, Pa., 
3 officers of Long's Park Commission — secretary, $350; 
treasurer and solicitor, $200 each; and Oshkosh, Wis., 
6 members of the board, $1 each. 

Chicago, 111., New Orleans, La., Columbus, Ohio, 
New Britain, Conn., Lancaster, Pa., San Jose, Cal., 
Johet, m., and Waco, Tex., each reported more than 
one park system and a separate park administration 
for each system. 

Chicago, Peoria, East St. Louis, Springfield, and 
Rockford, lU., and Tacoma, Wash., have independent 
park taxing districts. 

Chicago has 13 separate park commissions, ten of 
which have 5 members each, two, 7 members each, 
and one, 15 members. Each of these commissions, 
except the one last referred to, represents an inde- 
pendent district. The names of the independent tax- 

(19) 
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ing districts of Chicago and the rates of taxation per 
$1,000 of assessed valuation for the year reported are 
given ia the following statement. 

Ridge Avenue Park District $2. 60 

Lincoln Park District 7.20 

South Park District 4.10 

West Chicago Park District 7.20 

North Shore Park District 3. 10 

North West Park District 2. 40 

Ridge Park District. 4. 20 

Irving Park District 4. 10 

Old Portage Park District 4. 70 

Fernwood Paxk District 5. 80 

West Pulhnan Park District 7. 30 

Edison Park District 4.90 

The statement given below shows for the year cov- 
ered by this report the rates of taxation per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation for the other cities which have inde- 
pendent taxing districts. 

Peoria, 111 $4.50 

East St. Louis, III 4. 40 

Springfield, 111 6. 80 

Rockford, 111 2. 56 

Tacoma, Wash 1.50 

In addition to the administrative heads mentioned 
in Table 2, more than one-half of the cities have park 
superiatendents, who, as a rule, have immediate charge 
of park property. 

The park system of New York, N. Y., is imder the 
control of four park commissioners, known as the park 
board, who are appointed by the mayor, one commis- 
sioner for the Boroughs of Manhattan and Kichmond, 
and one conmiissioner for each of the remaining three 
Boroi^hs of Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens. The 
mayor designates one of the commissioners as presi- 
dent of the board. The powers of the board extend 
to the awarding of contriacts, prescribing rules and 
regulations, and the adoption of general policies appli- 
cable to the boroughs as a whole ; but in the adminis- 
tration of the parks within his borough, each com- 
missioner has almost complete independence. His 
jurisdiction covers aU park property as weU as trees 
and shrubs in city streets. He has also regulatory 
powers over property within 350 feet of any park land. 

The parks of the city of Chicago, lU., outside of the 
independent districts already referred to, are governed 
by what is called a "special park commission" con- 
sisting of 15 members, which is subdivided into an 
executive working force of five committees, viz. : execu- 
tive and finance committee, playground committee, 
park committee, bathing-beach committee, and ways 
and means committee. The commission has jurisdic- 
tion over 72 small parks, parkways, squares and trian- 
gles, public-comfort stations, the Gage Farm nursery, 
28 playgrounds, 3 bathing beaches, 4 swimming pools, 
and city forestry. 

The charter of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, places 
the park administration under control of the director 



of the department of public service. The director is 
appointed by the mayor, and has charge of all depart- 
ment property and prescribes aU rules and regulations 
necessary for the conduct of the oflGlcers and employees 
of his department. The charter further provides that 
the director shall appoint a commissioner for each 
division of his department, including at the present 
time a commissioner for the division of pa,rks and 
pubHc grounds, who has immediate supervision over 
the property under his division. 

Spokane, Wash., has a board of park commissioners 
consisting of 11 members, of whom 10 are appointed 
by the city council, one each year, for terms of 10 
years, and one councilman who is designated each year 
by the council. The board annually elects a presi- 
dent and a vice president from its members, also a sec- 
retary, who may or may not be a member of the board. 
It has power to make all by-laws and rules necessary 
for the conduct of its business, to lay out, estabHsh, 
purchase, manage, and control all parks, boulevards, 
and parkways owned by the city, whether within or 
without the city limits. It also has supervision over 
all shade trees, shrubs, and plants of aU kinds in city 
streets. 

The park administration of Kansas City, Mo., is 
vested in a board of park commissioners consisting of 
three members. The board has power to appoint a 
chief executive officer, who has supervision and direc- 
tion of aU work, and of all officers and employees of the 
park system as a whole. The board has further power 
to devise and adopt a system of pubhc parkways and 
boulevards and to select and designate land to be used 
for park purposes, and with the approval of the com- 
mon council can purchase, condemn, or otherwise 
acquire land for parks and boulevards. By provisions 
of the city charter the park system is divided into 
districts which can be increased in number when neces- 
sary, by the common council, upon recommendation of 
the park commission. At the present time there are 8 of 
these park districts, each of which is governed by a 
district foreman, having charge of the entire work 
within that district, but subject to general supervision 
as stated. 

Table 3. 

Parks and other puUic grounds. — ^Table 3 presents 
data pertaining to the number, area, and ownership of 
pubhc parks and grounds available for use by the in- 
habitants of the several citiesfor purposes of recreation. 
These statistics supply information of value, but do 
not furnish definite infomation in regard to the rela- 
tive opportunities for recreation offered by the park 
systems of the different cities. Other parts of this 
report deal with features of the park service in such a 
way as to show to some extent the development of 
these areas and the use that is made of them, as well 
as the annual costs incurred in their upkeep, thus 
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supplying some of the elements necessary to a calcu- 
lation of relative utility. 

Number of 'parks. — ^The first column of Table 3 shows 
the number of parks reported for each of the 213 cities. 
These figures are noncomparable to some extent for 
the reason that some cities include aU small open 
spaces, such as squares, circles, and triangles, as units 
of the park system, while other cities include only the 
larger areas specifically set apart for park purposes. 
The table, in this particular, follows the local usage. 
Only two cities, Portsmouth, Va., and Amsterdam, 
N. Y., reported no park areas. 

Washington, D. C, reported considerably more than 
one-tenth of all park spaces reported by the 213 cities. 
Washington is distinguished for its utilization of tri- 
angles and other small spaces for park uses. Thenumer- 
ous avenues of this city nm diagonally, as compared 
with the general street scheme, which results in a lai^e 
number of triangles, or flatirons. These spaces are 
improved, having lawns, flowers, shrubs, and walks, 
and in many of them benches are provided. Similar 
areas in other cities are frequently used for building 
purposes. 

To the extent that the statistics are comparable, a 
relatively lai^e number of parks indicates that the city 
brings the, outdoor recreational f acihties nearer to the 
doors of the citizens, while a relatively small number 
of parks indicates that the inhabitants must put forth 
greater effort in order to avail themselves of the op- 
portimities for recreation offered by the park service. 

Area of paries. — The areas of park lands represent 
the potential rather than the absolute measures of the 
utiUty of recreational grounds. The data gathered in 
the present survey do not reveal with any degree of 
accuracy the extent to which the park areas have been 
improved, or the extent to which unimproved park 
lands are adapted to recreational uses. For many of 
the cities the park acreage includes considerable areas 
recently acquired and httle improved, while for others 
the areas reported are supplying maximum service be- 
cause of natural adaptation or thorough development, 
or both. 

The areas of connecting parkways are not included 
in the statistics of Table 3, though their length is shown 
in Table 4 of this report. Many of the cities have no 
data of record concerning the areas of connecting park- 
ways. Inasmuch as such ways in many instances 
have merely the character of ordinary streets, the 
omission of their areas does not seriously affect the 
comparability of the data presented in the table. The 
reported park areas are much more nearly comparable 
than the reported numbers of parks, any omission of 
imits being that of small areas. 

The table shows separately the land and water areas 
within parks belonging to the several cities. The water 
areas constituted 5.7 per cent of the total park area of 
all cities, and were reported by 100 of the 211 cities 
having parks. 



Paries and other public grounds ovmed hy other dvil 
di/visions. — Under this heading are tabulated the num- 
ber and area of parks and other tracts of ground located 
within the city limits belonging to other civil divisions 
that were reported as accessible to the pubUc for pur- 
poses of recreation. 

The following table shows the total area of such 
parks and grounds reported for each city, and the 
acreage belonging to the different civil divisions. 
The parks included belonged to the three park systems 
named in the headings of the table, and the other 
tracts of ground, with one exception, were connected 
with state, county, and Federal buildings. The ex- 
ception is fotmd in Joliet, 111., where such grounds to 
the extent of 15 acres belonged to the Chicago Sanitary 
District. 





Table IV 

CITY. 


1 


AREA OF PARKS AND OTHER POBUC GROUNDS 
DJSroE CITY LIMITS OWNED BY ClVIl, Dm- 
SIONS OTHER THAN CITY. 




Parks. 


other grounds. 


1 

a 

>. 

5 


h 

i 

a" 


1 


1 

a 


1 


8 


s 


|i 




Total 


6,247.0 


3,791.2 


691.7 


309.4 


752.0 


58.6 


629.2 


15 








•i 


787.2 
3.0 
638.1 
623.4 
207.8 

24.3 

7.0 

116.7 

10.0 
4.0 

5.0 
12.0 
5.0 
8.8 
20.0 

43.8 

16.0 

1.0 

19.6 

3.0 
9.0 
2.0 
7.4 
13.0 

94.2 
37.0 

14.0 
2.0 
1.0 

4.0 
69.5 
20.0 
17.0 
190.5 

12.0 

6.0 

15.0 

2,600.2 

412.0 

1.0 
15.0 

5.0 
47.6 

4.5 

4.0 
2.0 
81.4 
16.0 


787.2 














IS 


MUwatflcee, Wia 








3.0 






15 




638.1 










17 


Washington,!). C 

Jersey City, N. J 

Indianapolis, Ind 








623.4 




?n 






207.8 








't 






24.3 

5.0 

115.7 

10.0 








?4 








2.0 






?« 


Providence, B.I 

St.Paul.Minn 












'7 














W 










2.0 


2.0 




w 


Columbus, Ohio 

Richmond , Va 








5.0 
12.0 




w 














40 








5.0 






4<t 


Nashville, Tenn 

Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

Cambridge, Mass 

Hartford, Conn 

Albany,N.Y 








8.0 
20.0 


0.8 




■il 










5S 


43.8 












55 






ia.6 

1.0 








61 














en 


Lynn, Mass 


19.6 












71 










3.0 






75 


Somerville, Mass 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Hoboken,N.J 

Harrisburg,Pa 

Bayonne, N. J 

Sacramento, Cal 

Holyoke, Mass 

Springfield, HI 


9.0 












77 








2.0 






891 






7.4 








8q 






13.0 








<t3 






94.2 








98 






37.0 








100 














105 








10.0 


4.0 






114 


Atlantic City, N. J.... 
Saginaw, Mich 

Binghamton, N. Y 

Maiden, Mass 








2.6 
1.0 




115 














118 










4.0 




1?7 


69.5 












1W 


Topefea, Eans 






20.0 
12.0 








116 










6.0 






145 


Newton, Mass 


190.6 










147 


Montgomery, Ala 

East Orange, N.J 

Joliet, m...' 






12.0 








15? 




6.0 










164 










15 


171 




2,600.2 














177 


Niagara Falls, N.Y... 
Stockton, Cal 






iiio 








185 








1.0 

15.0 

5.0 






187 


Fresno, Cal 














191 


Everett, Wash 

Orange, N.J 














19ft 




47.6 










197 






3.0 


1.5 

4.0 
2.0 






199 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Lacrosse, Wis 

Waltham^Mass 

Madison, Wis 












?n4 














?1? 


81.4 












?13 






16.0 

























> Area of Mount Tom State Reservation not reported. 
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The data shown in detail above for Federal, state, 
and county grounds are included in the table because 
in some cases these grounds are as much frequented by 
the pubHc as if they belonged to the city. It is prob- 
able that a part of the areas here reported fiu-nish but 
slight recreational advantages other than to the extent 
that they are made pleasing to the eye. It is doubt- 
less true that other grounds, which were not reported, 
supply recreational facilities as great as or greater than 
some that are included in the table. This exhibit 
is presented, therefore, merely for what it is worth, 
and with no claims in regard to completeness. 

Grounds belonging to state imiversities and to other 
institutions of a public nature were reported for some 
of the cities. It is seldom, however, that the college 
campus and other such groimds are available for 
recreation purposes other than walking and driving. 
The semi-private character of such institutions extends 
to the grotmds as well as to the buildings, and for this 
reason all data pertaining thereto have been excluded 
from this report. 

Parks inside amd outside city limits. — Ease of oom- 
mmiication brought about by the electric railway and 
the automobile has had a considerable influence in the 
extension of park systems beyond the limits of the 
city. In presenting the statistics of park areas it is 
deemed worth while to show the mmiber of acres 
outside the city that are included as imits of the city 
park system. Such park lands were reported by 67 
cities, the aggregate area being 19,732 acres, or 16 
per cent of the total park area of aU cities reported. 
Eight cities having over 300,000 inhabitants reported 
park lands outside the city limits, the largest acreage, 
475.7 acres, belonging to Minneapohs, Minn., and the 
next largest, 474.4 acres, belonging to Cleveland, Ohio, 
while San Francisco, Cal., reported 400 acres. Four 
cities reported more than 1,000 acres each of park lands 
outside the city, as follows : Denver, Colo., 2,459 acres ; 
Colorado Sprii^, Colo., 2,370.6 acres ; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 1,900 acres; and East St. Louis, 111., 1,125 
acres. These four cities reported 1,647.9 acres of park 
lands inside the city limits, which is but slightly more 
than one-fifth of that reported outside. 

Federal military reservations within the limits of 
cities having over 30,000 inhabitants. — Certain grounds 
belonging to the United States Government, which are 
xmder the control of the War Department and are 
designated "military reservations," are accessible to 
the public under certain restrictions. They consti- 
tute open spaces which furnish opportimities for 
recreation not inferior to many of the units of munici- 
pal park systems. In many cases they are beautified 
to a greater degree than some of the parks of the 
cities in which, or near which, they are located. These 
reservations not only furnish recreational opportuni- 
ties, but supply an educational element by giving to 
the public an opportimity to learn something of the 



equipment and activities of the service that has jiiris- 
diction over them. 

The data for these reservations and parks are not 
included in the statistics presented in Tables 3 and 4. 
The restrictions on their use by the public are such as 
to give them a character quite different from that of 
public parks. They have, however, a value that 
should be recognized in any survey of recreational 
faciUties of the cities in which they are located. 

The following statement shows the name and area 
of such military reservations within the several cities 
having over 30,000 inhabitants as contribute, to some 
extent, to the recreation facilities accessible to these 
cities. This list does not include United States reser- 
vations, the use of which has been granted to certain 
cities for park purposes. 



STATE. 


City. 


Reservation. 


Area 

(acres). 


California 


San Francisco 


Presidio . . . 


1,479.9 
55.5 








FortMiJey 


54.0 




Laguna ]^erced. 


41.4 






44.2 




San Diego 


San Diego Barracks 


7 5 


Dist. of Columbia . . . 




Washin^on Barracks 


86.9 






70.0 








6.0 


Mary land 


Baltimore 


Fort McHenry 


46.8 








64.8 




Salem. 


Port Rtf».Tirtish 


62.0 




Fort Pickering 


32.0 








2.3 






306.0 


Missouri 


9.% T.nniR 


St. Louis Clothing Depot 


25.0 
82 5 


Nebraska 


Omp.hf^ 


New York 


New York 




226.0 




Buffalo 




172.4 






155.6 




Fort Totten 


l.'i6. 4 




Plumb Island . . 


50 




Fort Wood 


12.0 




Fort Lafayette 


2.0 




Fort Porter . . 


34.0 


Ohio 


flnlnmb^lR. , 




70 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Vnrt. Mifflin 


267 3 




Frj^tlVfnrd ArsfiTlft], . ... 


62.2 




Militia Rifle Bange. 


40 




Quartennastet Department 

Depot. 
Pittsburgh Storage and 

Fort%Mkett 


8.6 


Texas 








San Antonio 


IFort Travis 


96.2 




Fort Sam Houston . 


935 1 




San Antonio Arsenal 


19.6 



Besides the reservations listed above, there are 
others that are located near enough to cities to afford 
the inhabitants practically the same opportunities as 
if located within the cities. These, however, have not 
been listed in connection with this siu^ey. 

Table 4. 

Character ofdata.—T&hle 4 contains statistics falling 
under four general heads, which are presented in one 
table for convenience of arrangement rather than 
because of any relationship existing between them. 

Area of parks and other public grounds inside dty 
limits. — ^The area of parks within the city in most 
cases represents the recreational opportunities of the 
average citizen more nearly than does the total park 
area, for the reason that in many instances parks 
outside the city, though belonging to it, are so far 
distant that a large number of the citizens seldom 
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or never visit them, the cost of reaching them being 
a deterrent factor. The largest area of parks and 
other public groimds within the limits of any city was 
in New York, N. Y., although a number of cities re- 
ported higher percentages of such areas as compared 
with the total areas of the respective cities. 

Per cent of entire city area in 'parks and other pullic 
grounds. — ^The largest area of parks and other public 
grounds in proportion to the entire city area is shown 
for Lynn, Mass., the percentage being 26.6; the next 
in rank is Harrisburg, Pa., with a percentage of 16.5; 
nearly all of these areas belonging to the respective 
cities. The corresponding percentage for Covington, 
Ky., is 16, all areas involved being owned by the city. 
Quincy, Mass., follows with a percentage of 15.9, but 
in this case the city owned but a small portion of the 
total area under consideration, about 96 per cent of 
such area belonging to the metropolitan park system. 

Population per acre of recreational grounds. — ^The 
area of parks and other public groimds within the city, 
as given in this table, apparently presents the most 
satisfactory basis for computing the relation of 
population to recreational areas. The results of 
these computations are shown in the fifth column 
of the table. 

Parks owned by the respective cities but located 
outside their corporate limits were reported by 67 
cities, the total area being 19,732 acres. For these 
cities the popiilation per acre of parks, playgrounds, 
and athletic fields owned by the city, located both 
inside and outside the corporate limits, and parks and 
other public grotmds owned by other civil divisions, 
located inside the city limits, is shown in the following 
statement. 



i 


CITY. 


Popu- 
lation 
per 
acre of 
parks 
and 
grounds. 


1 


air. 


Popu- 
lation 
per 
acre of 
parks 
and 
grounds. 


2 


Chicago, 111 


627 
203 
302 
549 
467 
217 
436 
116 
243 
152 

68 
167 
122 
290 
138 
222 
132 
116 

73 

1,391 

342 

98 
414 
234 
175 

45 
850 
132 
375 
310 
281 

59 
162 
659 


95 
96 
98 
102 
104 
105 
107 
109 
113 
117 
126 
130 
133 
139 
146 
148 
166 
158 
159 
163 
166 
168 
169 
173 
183 
185 
187 
194 
199 
204 
206 
210 
213 


South Bend, Ind 

Johnstown, Pa 

Sacramento , Cal 

Allentown, Pa 

Charleston, S. C 

Springfield, 111 

Chattanooga, Tenn. . . . 


271 


5 


Boston, Mass 


1,034 


6 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 


66 
1,361 


11 


Buflalo,N.Y 


90 


12 
13 
18 
22 
23 


San Francisco, Cal 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Uiimeapolis, Minn 

Portland, Greg 

IndlanapoUs, Ind 


128 
364 
2,505 
62 
210 


Sioux City, Iowa 

Eockford, HI 




289 


28 
31 


Louisville, Ky 

Toledo, Ohio 


Topeka, KftTis 


196 


Kalamazoo, Mich 


521 


33 
35 
36 
38 
39 
41 
45 
48 
57 
58 
65 
70 
72 
77 
78 
83 
84 
87 
88 
90 


Birmingham, Ala 

Worcester, Mass 

Richmond, Va 

New Haven, Conn 

Memphis, Tenn 

Spokane, Wash 


324 


Butte, Mont 


478 


Muskogee, Okla 

Springfield, Mo 

Lexii^on, Ky 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Decatur.lll 


122 
532 
764 
232 
213 


Bridgeport, Conn 

Tacoma, Wash 


Knoxville, Tenn 

San Jose, Cal ..'. 


7,641 
56 


Joliet, 111 


341 


Fort Worth, Tex 

Wilmington, Del 

Oklahoma City, Okla . 

St. Joseph, Mo 

tltiea NY ... . 




127 




62 




730 


Fresno, Cal 


239 




97 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Bvansville, Ind 

East St. Louis, 111 

Peoria 111 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 

La Crosse, wis 

Council Blufls, Iowa. . 

Zanesville. Ohio 

Madison, Wis 


13 
34 
39 
287 
105 


Passaic N. J 













Largest single parTc ovmed hy eUy. — Fairmount Park, 
containing 3,526 acres, and belonging to Philadelphia, 
Pa., is the largest single park owned by any of the 
213 cities included in the survey preparatory to this 
report. The next largest single park, comprising 
3,027 acres, is Griffith Park in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Twelve cities, including the two mentioned above, 
reported single parks having areas of 1,000 acres and 
upward. Some of these parks are highly improved, 
while considerable areas within others require large 
expenditures to render them serviceable in proportion 
to their areas. As stated in the introduction to this 
report, no attempt was made to secure data regarding 
the intensity of park improvement. Such data, 
although difiicult of compilation, is essential to the 
study of the relative serviceabihty of park areas. 

Distance of largest single parJc from city hall. — ^In 
connection with the study of parks as presented in 
this report, it was thought that some effort should be 
made to show the relation of the location of park areas 
to the center of population. An accurate determina- 
tion of such relationship was seen to involve an investi- 
gation of far greater extent than could be imdertaken 
in connection with this survey. The first difficulty 
to be encountered in an inquiry of this nature woidd 
be the ascertainment of the center of population or 
even such an approximation to this center as could 
be expected to meet with general acceptance. 

The distance of the largest park from the city hall 
was secured, and this information is given in Table 4. 
For some cities this may be one of the elements re- 
quired in determining the accessibility of the city 
parks as viewed from the standpoint of the needs of the 
majority of the people, for other cities the figures give 
no adequate notion on this subject, and for still other 
cities the figures are Hkely to lead to erroneous conclu- 
sions. In addition to the distance shown in the table, 
other elements must be known before the degree of 
accessibility of the park can be determined. Two of 
these elements are the mnnber and extent of improve- 
ment of streets connecting the park with residential 
sections of the city and the provisions made for inex- 
pensive transportation on those streets. These data 
were not secured. Furthermore, the largest park is in 
some cases entirely outside the city, while other parks 
within the city are smaller by only a few acres, but 
are surrotmded by residential districts and easy of 
access from all sides. These conditions, and a number 
of others that wiU occiu* to the reader, make it clear 
that the distance of the largest park from the city haU 
must be suppleinented by much additional informa- 
tion, if one is to determine the degree of accessibUity 
of park areas to the masses of the population. 

Length of driveways in paries. — ^The data presented 
in the table relative to this subject are not as com- 
parable as could be desired. This arises from the lack 
of a standard definition of the term "driveway." It 
is possible that in some of the reports the term is used 
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only in reference to highways that have been con- 
siderably improved, while in other cases both im- 
proved and miimproved roads and driveways have 
been included. 

Length of connecting parkways. — Connecting park- 
ways are in some cases areas of considerable width 
and a good degree of improvement, but in other cases 
they have few characteristics to distinguish them from 
ordinary streets, as viewed by an observer unfamiliar 
with the park system of the city. The data presented 
relative to the length of connecting parkways are 
doubtless far from comparable, and it is probable that 
the column should contain data for a number of cities 
for which no such data are shown. 

Table 5. 

Parle lighting. — ^Table 5 presents the data on park 
lighting, as far as reported, showing the number and 
unit cost or average cost of the various types of lamps 
used and the appropriations from which the costs 
were paid. The statistics are intended to include 
only data pertaining to outdoor lighting, and as far 
as possible all data concerning the illumination of 
park buildings have been excluded. The table is in- 
tended to relate to lighting equipment as of the end of 
the fiscal year of the city, including equipment in- 
stalled and first used during the fiscal year, but ex- 
cluding any equipment that may have been abandoned 
during the fiscal year. In each instance in which the 
number of lamps or cost per lamp was reported as an 
estimate, that fact has been indicated by a footnote, 
but in some other cases the statistics may be esti- 
mated, although not so reported. 

Olassijication oj lamfs. — ^Lamps used for park light- 
ing have been classified in four groups — electric arc, 
incandescent electric, gas, and "all other" lamps. 
Lamps shown xmder the heading "Arc" comprise both 
the open and inclosed types, including magnetite, 
other flaming or luminous arcs, and all other electric 
arc lamps. Lamps shown imder the heading "Incan- 
descent" comprise both the vacuum and nitrogen gas 
filled types, including mazda, other tungsten, other 
metallic filament, and carbon filament lamps. Lamps 
under the heading "Gas" include mantle lamps, some- 
times known as incandescent gas lamps, both indi- 
vidual mantle and multiple mantle or gas arc lamps; 
flat flame or open flame gas lamps are also included, 
although rarely reported. Those shown under the 
heading "AH other lamps" include naphtha, gasoline, 
and possibly other vapor lamps. 

Incandescent lamps. — ^The pubUshed number of in- 
candescent electric lamps is intended to be the number 
of bulbs, whether used singly or in clusters of several 
bulbs each, and the published cost per lamp is intended 
to be the cost per bulb. In all cases of incandescent 
lighting reported as including lamps used in clusters, 
tWs rule has been followed. In some other instances, 



however, incandescent lighting may include cluster 
lamps, and in such cases, the published number of 
lamps, or a portion, of such number, may represent 
clusters, and the published unit cost or average cost 
of such lamps may be the cost per cluster, although 
not so reported. 

Comparisons with former years' statistics. — The 
Bureau of the Census has not previously published 
statistics of municipal park fighting that are com- 
parable with those of the -present statistical survey, 
but in 1907 and 1909 this bureau compiled statistics 
of street hghting in the 158 cities then having over 
30,000 inhabitants each. It is of interest to compare 
the percentages of the various types of lamps reported 
in the street lighting censuses of those years with the 
corresponding percentages reported for park lighting in 
the 213 cities of over 30,000 inhabitants each in 1916. 
The indicated variations between the data for 1916 and 
for the earlier years specified may be due to some ex- 
tent to the differences in requirements for park fighting 
as compared with street fighting; also to some extent 
to a tendency on the part of mimicipal authorities when 
making extensions or replacements of hghting equip- 
ment to prefer an increased or decreased candlepower 
per lamp in the production of a given quantity of illu- 
mination by lamps of certain types, or to provide for a 
larger proportionate quantity of iUumination by lamps 
of certain types in preference to other types. 

The following statement shows the per cent relar- 
tion of the number of lamps of each specified type to 
the total number of lamps enumerated in the investi- 
gations named. 





TTPE OF LAMP. 


PER CENT OF TOTAL NUMBEK. 




Park 

lighting, 

1916. 


Street 

lighting, 

1909. 


Street 

lighting, 

1907. 




8.5 

80.1 

6.2 

S.3 


34.5 
16.3 
41.5 
7.7 


34.2 


Incandescen 


t electric 


10.6 


Gas 




45.1 


Another 


10.1 







Cost of parTc lighting. — ^The reported costs per lamp 
per year vary from $6 to $120 for electric arc lamps, 
from $2 to $85 for incandescent electric lamps, from $4 
to $37.50 for gas lamps and from $20 to $36 for all other 
lamps including naphtha and gasoline. This variation 
arises largely because of differences in the candlepower 
of the lamps, the number of hours per year during 
which they are lighted, the character of the lamp 
supports or standards, the market value of materials, 
and the cost of labor in the various sections of the 
United States ; also from differences in cost between hght- 
ing furnished by means of overhead electric distribution 
systems and underground electric distribution systems, 
between hghting fiuiushed by the city and by pubhc- 
service corporations, and between hghting furnished 
at a reduction in rates in partial consideration for f ran- 
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chises or public service privileges granted by the city 
and lighting furnished at rates determined independ- 
ently of such franchises. Some of the lighting re- 
ported as furnished free and so specified in the table 
may also be fiu^ished in partial consideration for 
franchises granted. 

The published cost per lamp per year is intended to 
be a uniform flat rate per lamp, imless a footnote 
appears showing different flat rates or indicating 
"average cost." The footnote "Average cost" sig- 
nifies that the contract rates paid for lighting were 
either different flat rates not specified in detail or meter 
rates based on the amount of electric current or gas 
used. But in some instances not so indicated by 
footnote the pubhshed cost per lamp may be the aver- 
age cost for lighting paid for at different flat rates or 
at meter rates, although not so reported. 

The amount shown as the cost per lamp per year is 
intended to relate to lamps used throughout the year, 
unless otherwise specified by footnote. But in some 
instances not so specified the pubhshed cost per lamp 
per year may refer to lamps used only during a cer- 
tain period, such as the park season, although not so 
reported. If there are any such cases, the reports do 
not disclose whether the published cost per lamp is the 
cost for the period in use or for 12 months' use. 

Except as otherwise indicated by footnote, the pub- 
hshed cost per lamp per year is kitended to represent 
the annual rate of fighting expense as of the close of 
the fiscal year as distinguished from the total pay- 
ments made during the fiscal year for fighting expenses. 
If comparisons are made with Table 10, it should be 
borne in mind that the actual payments made during 
the fiistal year for park-fighting expenses, as pre- 
sented in Table 10, may differ from the annual rate of 
expense indicated in Table 5, partly because of park- 
fighting equipment which in some cities may have been 
installed and first used during the fiscal year or because 
of equipment abandoned during the fiscal year; partly 
because of expenses of park fighting incurred during 
one fiscal year and paid during another fiscal year; 
and partly because of the omission, in the case of some 
cities, from the park-fighting payments as shown in 
Table 10 of park-fighting expenses which are undis- 
tributed and included with other park expenses or 
more frequently with street fighting. 

The character of the appropriations from which the 
park-fighting costs were paid has been specified in the 
table, if reported, even though ia some cases the pay- 
ments were in the form of transfers to fighting plants 
owned by the city. 

Metered lighting. — ^The reports received by the 
Bureau of the Census did not in all cases state whether 
meter rates or flat rates were charged for park fighting. 
In many instances incandescent electric fighting was 
reported as metered; in some iastances electric-arc 
fighting, and in rare instances gas fightiag, were so re- 



ported. Some of the metered fighting was used 
throughout the year, some during a definite park 
season, and some on special occasions, as on lakes and 
ponds when weather conditions were favorable to boat- 
ing or skating. For much of the metered fighting, 
including aU fighting reported as used only on special 
occasions, the average cost per lamp per year was not 
reported. 

The rates per kilowatt-hour for metered electric 
current for park fighting were ascertained in certain 
cities; they varied, according to the reports, from 2 
cents in Baltimore, Md., to 10 cents in York, Pa. The 
variation may arise in part from differing conditions 
and restrictions in the fighting contracts, some of 
which are suggested in a preceding paragraph. As far 
as reported these rates were as follows: 



City 
num- 
ber. 



4 
7 
10 
H 
19 
22 
31 
46 
67 
70 
72 
90 
94 
103 
125 
130 
199 
210 



St. Louis, Mo 

Baltimore, Md 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Buflalo,N.Y 

Seattle, Wash 

Portland, Greg 

Toledo, Ohio 

Dayton, OMo 

Kansas City, Kans 

Wilmington, Del 

Oklahoma City, Olda. 

Peoria, ni 

Wichita, Kans 

El Paso, Tex 

York, Pa 

Topefca, Kans 

Colorado Springs, Colo 
Zanesville, OMo 



Bate per 

kilowatt- 

bour. 



SO.OSf 
0.02 
0.04 
0.07 
0.031 
0.021 
0.05 
0.04 
0.06 
0.05 
0.06 
0.04 
0.05 
0.08 

o;io 

0.05-0.07 
0.03 
0.03 



Table 6. 

Number of parlc policemen. — Table 6 shows as far 
as reported the number of poficemen mounted and 
the number not mounted. The data indicate for 104 
cities the extent of the pofice protection during the 
park season, the diuration of which varies considerably 
in accordance with latitude and other elements which 
determine cfimatic conditions. Additional protection 
on Sundays and hofidays was reoprted for a nimaber 
of cities, and doubtless was provided by most cities 
on such days and on special occasions. The fact that 
data are shown for only 104 cities must not be inter- 
preted to mean that pofice protection was not provided 
in the parks of other cities included in this survey. 
In most cases such protection was not measurable in 
the terms of this table. 

Pofice protection in parks can not weU be standard- 
ized either as to the force employed or as to equipment 
in service; that is, there can be no relationship be- 
tween park area and extent of pofice service. The 
service required depends not so much upon park ex- 
tent as upon the degree of improvement and the loca- 
tion, two important factors in determining the number 
and character of those who visit the parks. Even 
the shape of the larger parks may determine to some 
extent the special pofice service reqxured. A park of 
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several acres, because of being narrow and surrounded 
by streets, may be sufficiently protected by the police 
on regular street-patrol duty. 

In some cities the larger part of such protection is 
supplied by park districts which are not included in 
the present survey, as in the 11 cities in Massachu- 
setts that are within the MetropoUtan Park District 
and the 6 cities in which there are parks administered 
by Essex and Hudson Counties, N. J. The report of 
the Massachusetts metropoHtan park commission 
shows that it maintains an effective pohce force of 
about 120 men. These poHcemen are distributed over 
the 38 cities and towns included within the district 
under the jurisdiction of the commission, but no 
statement is made as to the nmnber assigned to duty 
in the several cities covered by the census survey. 

In a number of cities the parks are constituent parts 
of police precincts and are policed in connection with 
the streets within such precincts, the individual beats 
including in many cases both street and park areas. 
The city of New York, for which no data are shown in 
Table 6, is a conspicuous example of this system. 
This city has no special park pohce service, although 
two of the pohce precincts coincide in extent with two 
of the parks. One of these precincts coincides with 
Central Park, containing 843 acres, in Manhattan; 
the other coincides with Prospect Park, containing 
526 acres, in Brooklyn. It is possible, therefore, to 
present certain statistics of the pohce protection pro- 
vided in these two parks, as shown in the statement 
which follows. 



POLICEMEN. 



Total 

Captains 

Lieutenants: 

Mounted on horse 

Not mounted 

Sergeants: 

Mounted on horses 

Not mounted 

Patrohnen: 

Mounted on horses 

Motmted on bicycles — 

Mounted on motorcycle 

Not mounted 



Central 
Park. 



94 



Prospect 
Park. 



67 
1 



6 

'44 



The conditions in Boston are somewhat similar to 
those in New York, there being no special park pohce. 
The 26 men reported in the table are simply assigned 
to beats which are entirely within the park areas, while 
many others not reported are assigned to beats partly 
on streets and partly within the parks. 

An explanation of the conditions existing in Buffalo, 
N. Y., may serve as an additional illustration of the 
fact that pohce protection afforded is not measurable 
in the terms of this table. In this city the parks were 
patroUed by regular city poUcemen who were under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the precincts in which 
the parks were located. 

The city maintains also an effective bicycle squad, 
the members of which, though not numbered among 



the park poHcemen, render valuable service in enforce 
ing park regulations. 

The number of parks reported for this city was 38, 
while Table 6 shows the relatively smaU nimaber of 5 
poUcemen employed for park protection. Of the 38 
parks mentioned, 31 were triangles of comparatively 
small area and requiring no protection other than that 
afforded by the regular pohce patrol. 

Park watchmen, who have pohce powers but who 
are not in uniform and are not classed as park poHce- 
men, are employed in a number of cities. Park 
laborers in many cities are given poHce power while 
on duty, being provided with badges as evidence of 
such authority. The statistics presented in Table 6 
do not include data for park watchmen or other park 
employees, but are confined to uniformed poHcemen 
whether members of a special park pohce force or 
detailed for park duty from the regdlar poUce force of 
the city. Examples of cities in which the parks are 
pohced by park employees other than poHcemen are 
Houston, Tex., D^Lluth, Minn., and Holyoke, Mass., 
where all park employees had pohce powers. In 
EvansviUe, Ind., in addition to the one park poHceman 
reported in Table 6, there were 7 park laborers who 
were given pohce powers. One special pohceman em- 
ployed for 4 months is reported for Waterbury, Conn., 
though several employees acted as constables and 
preserved order in addition to their other duties. 
These examples are perhaps sufficient to indicate the 
general method of poHcing parks without providing 
employees whose duties are Hmited to pohce service. 

Appropriations from which costs of policing paries are 
paid. — ^PoHce protection in parks was provided through 
appropriations for the regular poHce service in 27 of 
the 104 cities for which data on this subject are pre- 
sented in Table 6, such protection was furnished in 
65 cities by a separate park pohce force provided for 
in park appropriations, and in the remaining 12 cities 
such service was supported partly from pohce and partly 
from park appropriations. The protection furnished 
in parks of cities of over 30,000 inhabitants for which 
no data are shown in this table was provided for in 
appropriations for one or both of these services, 
depending upon conditions of service described in 
preceding paragraphs. 

The organization of the poHce service in parks 
appears to vary to some extent in accordance with 
size, location, proportions, proximity, and improve- 
ment of the park areas. These conditions, however, 
do not account for all the varieties of practice in the 
service. The character of the organization of the 
park service determines to some extent the financial 
provisions for poHcing the parks. Where the parks of 
a municipahty are administered by officials of inde- 
pendent park districts, as in Chicago, lU., the poHce 
service is a part of the park service and is provided 
for in the appropriations made for the park districts. 
Cities in which parks are administered by officials of 
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city departments or bureaus present no tmiformity in 
the method of financing police protection within the 
parks. This lack of uniformity appears to result 
partly from merely following the plan adopted in the 
early years when each city provided for its needs in 
this particular as seemed best to those in charge. 

Similarity in size, situation, and general conditions 
of park areas, and in development and general admin- 
istration, might be expected to be accompanied by a 
good degree of Tmiformity in practice pertaining to the 
poHce service in parks, but no such uniformity is observ- 
able. Occasionally a custom of years' standing is aban- 
doned and another procedure is adopted, either as the 
residt of settled conviction or by way of experiment. 
The city of Cleveland, Ohio, formerly employed a sepa- 
rate park poHce force, but abandoned that system a few 
years ago, the pohce protection in parks now being 
provided by detail of officers and patrolmen from the 
regular poHce force of the city. It is claimed by some 
that the latter system has the advantage of securing 
greater service in proportion to the total protecting 
force, in that it allows the park details to be returned 
to the regular pohce service during such part of the 
year as the parks are httle frequented. 

Table 7. 

Salaries of parJc police. — Table 7 shows the number 
of policemen of the several grades employed on park 
duty, the annual salary paid to those in each grade, 
and the number of months of service required per year. 
The table further classifies the force as "not mounted" 
and "mounted," the character of mount also being 
designated. 

The data presented in this table are for the protec- 
tive force reported in Table 6, and cover only 104 of 
the 211 cities which reported parks. The conditions 
which made it impracticable to present data on park 
poUce for the other cities are set forth in the text dis- 
cussion of Table 6. 

Table 7 does not specify the number of officers on 
park duty as distinguished from patrolmen. Those 
receiving the highest salaries in a few of the cities 
rank as officers, while for most of the cities only patrol- 
men were reported. The pohcemen reported for 
Philadelphia, Pa., include 1 captain at a salary of 
$2,100 per year, 1 heutenant at $1,800, and 8 sergeants 
at $1,400 each; for Pittsburgh, Pa., 3 sergeants at 
$1,314 each per year; for Buffalo, N. Y., 1 heutenant 
at $1,620 per year; for San Francisco, Cal., 1 sergeant 
at $1,656 per year; for Milwaukee, Wis., 1 sergeant at 
$1,800 per year; and for Minneapohs, Minn., 1 chief at 
$1,350 per year and 2 sergeants at $1,200 each per 
year. There were also a few officers who are included 
in the data reported for certain other cities. 

The salaries as reported and shown in Table 7 are not 
strictly comparable because of the lack of certain data 
pertaining to the details of the service, which were not 
secured in connection with the present survey. This 



noncomparabihty applies particularly to the salaries 
of those in the mounted service and arises from the 
fact that some cities furnish equipment, such as horses, 
motorcycles, and bicycles, and provide for their up- 
keep, while in other cities those using mounts are paid 
larger salaries than are paid to those not moimted, the 
excess being in heu of costs due to their providing and 
maintaining their own mounts. Another element 
affecting the comparability of the data for a few of 
the cities is the fact that the reports, instead of giving 
the number and salaries by grades, gave only the 
total number of pohcemen and the average .salary per 
month, an example of this being found in Minneapohs, 
Minn., where 37 pohcemen were reported as employed 
at an average salary of $1,000 per year. 

Table 8. 

Summary of revenue receipts and governmental cost 
payments on account of recreation. — Table 8 presents 
a summary of the revenue receipts and governmental 
cost payments on account of recreation, the details of 
which are more fully set forth in the various other 
tables of this report and the text relating thereto. 

The revenue receipts and governmental cost pay- 
ments shown in Table 8 are summarized under three 
principal heads: "Educational recreation," imder 
which are included all receipts and payments on ac- 
count of museums, art galleries, zoological collections, 
and conservatories; "General recreation," under 
which are included all receipts and pajTuents on ac- 
count of music and entertainments, celebrations, 
swimming pools and bathing beaches, athletics, and 
playgrounds; and "Parks and trees and quasi-produc- 
tive park enterprises," under which are included all 
receipts and payments on account of park adminis- 
tration, highways, pohce, fighting, areas, and build- 
ings, and quasi-productive park enterprises, and of 
trees in streets. 

The date of the close of the fiscal year shown in 
Table 8 is that for the city treasury of each city 
named. A few of the cities have independent park 
districts, the data for which are included in the different 
tables on recreation. The dates on which these park 
districts close their fiscal years are different in most 
cases from those of the cities in which they are included. 
Such districts and the dates on which their fiscal years 
close are as follows : 



Chicago, Ilt Irving Park District — ^May 31, 1915. 

West Pullman Park District— Dec. 31, 1915. 
Lincoln Park District— Dec. 31, 1915. 
Edison Park District— Dec. 31, 1915. 
North Shore Park District— Mar. 31, 1916. 
Old Portage Park District— July 31, 1915. 
Fernwood Park District— Apr. 30, 1915. 
Ridge Avenue Park District — ^May 31, 1915. 
Northwest Park Districts-June 30, 1915. 
Ridge Park District— Mar. 31, 1916. 
South Park District— Feb. 29, 1916. 
West Chicago Park District— Dec. 31, 1915. 
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Tacoma, Wash Park District— Dec. 31, 1915. 

East St. Louis, III. .Park District— Feb. 29, 1916. 

Peoria, III Pleasure Driveway and Park District— May 

31. 1915. 

Springfield, III Pleasure Driveway and Park District — ^Apr. 

30. 1916. 

EocKPOKD, III Park District— Dec. 31, 1915. 

For certain of the cities reported in Groups I and II 
a percentage of the receipts and payments on account 
of recreation by the county in which each city is lo- 
cated, based on the ratio that the assessed valuation 
of the city bears to that of the county, has been in- 
cluded. These amounts appear in detail in the text 
for the several tables in which such receipts and pay- 
ments are included. This treatment is thought to 
render the data for these cities more comparable with 
those for other cities of these groups, because of the 
fact that the city corporations of the remaining cities 
in the groups mentioned exercise both municipal and 
comity functions. For a similar reason, a certain per- 
centage of the receipts and payments on account of 
recreation by the Pleasure Driveway and Park District 
of Springfield, lU., has been included. 

Table 9. 

Revenue receipts of the park service. — Table 9 is de- 
signed to set forth in detail the revenue receipts of the 
park service and the assets of special park funds. 
Revenue receipts are classified under four principal 
heads: "Departmental receipts," "Donations," 
"From quasi-productive park enterprises," and "In- 
come from special funds." 

Departmental receipts are subdivided into those 
from fees and charges, those from rents of real property, 
and all other departmental receipts. 

Receipts from fees and cJiarges. — Fees and charges are 
compulsory contributions exacted to meet costs in- 
curred for services rendered. 

Receipts from rents of real property. — In the column 
with this heading are included all amounts received by 
parks for the privilege of operating refectories, various 
refreshment and cigar stands, boats, carriages, and 
other kindred property within the park limits. 

All other departmental receipts. — The receipts shown 
in the column headed "All other" are principally from 
minor sales, damages to property, etc. 

Receipts from donations. — The receipts from dona- 
tions and gifts from private individuals and corpora- 
tions are reported in three classes, those for expenses, 
those for outlays, and those for principal of special 
funds. 

Thirty-three of the cities reported show receipts from 
donations during the year aggregating $522,791, of 
which more than one-half was received by Houston, 
Tex., and JopUn, Mo., in the form of donations of lands 
for park purposes. 



Receipts from gua^i-productive park enterprises. — ^The 
receipts from quasi-productive park enterprises are 
derived chiefly from the operation by the park depart- 
ments of various stands and places of amusement 
within the parks. Eeceipts from these sources were 
reported for 31 cities. 

Income from special funds. — The receipts shown in 
the column with this heading represent the income of 
funds held for park uses because of conditions subject 
to which they were received. These funds include 
endowment funds of which only the income can be 
used, and also unexpended balances of donations re- 
ceived for expenditure for objects specified by the 
donor. 

County and district receipts for parks. — The receipts 
shown in Table 9 for Newark, N. J., include certain 
amounts received by the county of Essex, and those 
shown for Springfield, III., were received by the Pleas- 
ure Driveway and Park District. The following table 
shows for these two cities the classification of the re- 
ceipts by the governmental division receiving and the 
basis of reduction for county and district. The pur- 
pose of including a part of the receipts of the county 
and the district is set forth in the text for Table 8. 



Table V 



Newark, N. J. 



Revenue receipts from— 

Fees and charges 

Bents of real property. 
All other sources 



Springfield, HI., 



Revenue receipts from— 

Bents of real property 

Quasi-productive park enterprises 
All other sources 



Total. 



$8, 612 



1,059 
4,205 
3,348 

1,281 



160 

1,071 

50 



By city. 



tl,455 



120 
276 



By 
county 
or inde- 
pendent 
district. 



117,157 



4,085 
3,072 

2 1,281 



160 

1,071 

50 



Basis of 
reduc- 
tion of 
data for 
county 
or inde- 
pendent 
district 
(per 
cent). 



166 



1 County. 2 Pleasure Driveway and Park District. 

Table 10. 

Park costs and values. — Table 10 contains statistics 
of the governmental cost payments for parks and the 
value of park properties frtr the various cities. Gov- 
ernmental cost payments are subdivided into expenses 
and outlays, and under the head of expense is given an 
exhibit of the various purposes for which payments 
for park maintenance were made. 

Governmental cost payments. — The term "govern- 
mental cost payments" as used in the table is a 
designation of the expenditures for providing necessary 
service and for acquiring or constructing permanent 
properties or improvements. 

Payments for expenses. — Payments for expenses are 
the expenditures from which no permanent values are 
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received, and include those for personal services 
employed, materials consumed, and property rented. 

Payments for outlays. — Payments for outlays are the 
expenditures which represent the costs of properties, 
including land, buildiags, and equipment, and im- 
provements of a permanent nature, which add to the 
value of the permanent assets and which for the pur- 
poses of this table are reflected in the value of park 
property shown in the last column under the designa- 
tion "Value of park properties." 

Payments for general administration of paries. — In 
this column are included the salaries of the park com- 
missioners, superintendents, landscape architects, and 
other employees, and the cost of supplies required in 
the administration of parks. 

Payments for parle highways. — Under this heading 
are included all payments incident to the maintenance 
of ways in parks, including roadways, bridle paths, 
bicycle paths, walks, curbs, gutters, and bridges. 

Payments for parlc police. — Under the heading 
"Pohce" are included all payments for the salaries 
and other expenses of park police, whether such police 
w^ere under the control of the park authorities, or were 
detailed for park duty from the regular pohce force of 
the city. A brief description of the different systems 
of poHce protection for parks wiU be found in the text 
discussion of Tables 6 and 7. 

Payments for park lighting. — The costs of main- 
tenance of hghts in park areas and along park highways 
are shown in this column. In some of the cities re- 
ported, the lighting of parks is administered in con- 
nection with street lighting and no proper segregation 
of such costs for park purposes could be made. 

Payments for parlc areas and iuildings. — The costs of 
caring for lawns, flower beds, ornamental plants, 
forests, and lakes, and of the maintenance of certain 
improvements appear in this column. 

Payments for trees in streets. — In the column headed 
"Trees in streets " are included the costs of setting out 
and caring for trees in streets except the cost of those 
in boulevards under the supervision of the park depart- 
ments, which were paid from park appropriations, and 
not reported separately from park payments. 

County and district payments for paries. — The pay- 
ments shown in Table 10 for Cleveland, Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Newark, N. J., include certain amounts paid by the 
counties in which these cities are located, and those 
shown for Springfield, lU., were paid by the Pleasure 
Driveway and Park District. The following table 
shows for these six cities the payments classified by the 
governmental division paying, and the basis of reduc- 
tion for counties and district. The purpose of includ- 
ing a part of the payments of the counties and district 
is set forth in. the text to Table 8. The large amount 
expended by Los Angeles County, Cal., was principally 
for reforestation and trees in public highways. 



10 



15 



105 



Table VI 



Total. 



Cleveland, Ohio. 



Governmental cost payments for— 

General administration 

Highways 

PoUee 

Lighting 

Areas and buildings 

Trees in streets 

Quasi-productive park enter- 



Outlays 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Governmental cost payments for— 

General administration 

Highways 

Police 

Lighting 

Areas and buildings 

Trees in streets 

Outlays 



Los Angeles, Cal. 



Governmental cost payments for— 

General administration 

Lighting 

Areas and buildings 

Undistributed expenses 

Outlays 



Milwaukee, Wis. 



Governmental cost payments for— 

General administration 

Police 

Lighting 

Areas and buildings 

Quasi-productive park enter- 
prises '. 

Undistributed expenses 

Outlays 



Newark, N. J. 



Governmental cost payments for — 

General administration 

Highways 

PoUce 

Lighting 

Areas and buildings 

Trees in streets 

Outlays 



Springfield, 111 . 



Governmental cost payments for — 

General administration 

Highways 

PoUoe 

Lighting 

Areas and buildings 

Quasi-productive park enter- 
prises 

Outlays 



$417,085 



18,417 
11,864 
31,668 
22,257 
138,732 
19,740 

63, 789 
110,618 



20,435 
54, 412 
30,942 
21,664 

145,910 
6,064 

163,664 

260,054 



By city. 



By 
county 
or inde- 
pendent 
district. 



12,799 
2,488 
148,601 
75,419 
20,847 

946,604 



5,932 
28,601 
11,213 
120,197 

1,428 
60,289 
717,966 

477, 720 



34,483 

29,913 

32,822 

1,668 

111, 293 
24,616 

243,037 

67,251 



11,558 
4,273 
6,595 
4,204 

27,322 

320 
12,979 



$410,740 



18,417 
11,864 
31,668 
22,257 
132,387 
19,740 

63,789 
110,618 

440,271 



20,435 
64,412 
30,942 
21,564 

145,910 
5,054 

161,954 

182,312 



12,799 

2,488 

148,601 



18,624 
896,218 



4,900 
28,601 
11,213 
110,526 

1,426 

60,269 

679,283 

64,613 



9,634 



600 

1,656 

25,207 

24,616 

3,000 

3,492 



3,492 



i$6,345 



6,345 



11,700 



1,700 
177,742 



76,419 
2,323 

149,386 



9,671 



38,683 
1 413,107 



24,849 
29,913 
32,222 



240,037 
2 63,759 



11, 558 

4,273 

6,595 

712 

27,322 

320 
12,979 



Basis of 
reduc- 
tion of 
data for 
county 
or inde- 
pendent 
district 
(per 
cent). 



166 



165 



189 



1 County. 2 Pleasure Driveway and Park District. 

Value of parlc properties. — The valuations reported 
are exclusive of such of those for museums, art gal- 
leries, conservatories, and zoological parfe as are 
shown on other tables of this report. In a great many 
cases these valuations are based on estimates, due to 
the absence of adequate records of the valuations of 
city properties. 

Table 11. 

Playgrounds. — The term "Playgroimds," as used in 
this report, denotes open spaces fitted up for chil- 
dren with outdoor gymnasia, jumping pits, running 
tracks, sand courts, etc. The term "Athletic fields" 
denotes similar open spaces fitted up for adults. The 
extent to which these grounds were equipped with 
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play appliances was not ascertained. The play- 
grounds and athletic fields reported are such as were 
so designated by the officials in charge without refer- 
ence to the extent or kind of equipment. 

Boston, Mass., appears to have been the leader 
among the American cities in the movement for munici- 
pal playgrounds, and according to the data published 
by the Playgroimd and Recreation Association of 
America, city playgrounds were established there as 
early as 1886. Prior to the year 1900 only about a 
dozen cities in the United States furnished outdoor 
play facilities at pubhc expense. 

This table shows, for the cities reporting, the num- 
ber and area of outdoor playgrounds exclusive of 
those that are open only to school children during the 
school year. The data for playgroimds located in 
parks owned by the city are shown separately from 
those for playgrounds located elsewhere. Certain 
cities did not report the acreage of ground set aside for 
play activities, and consequently the totals shown in 
this table do not include all such areas. 

Several cities reported the number and area of 
athletic fields separately from parks. The data for 
these are shown in the column headed "Athletic 
fields." For many other cities athletic fields located 
in parks were reported, their area being included with 
the area of the parks in which they were located. The 
area of city parks is shown in Table 3 of this report. 

The following statement shows the number and area 
of athletic fields in parks as reported for 68 cities. 



1^ 



New York, N.Y... 
Chicago, 111 

PhUaaelpliia, Pa.. 

St. Louis, Mo 

Baltimore, Md 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

I/Os Angeles, Cal . . . 
San Francisco, Cal. . 
MUwauiee, Wis.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
New Orleans, La.. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rochester, N. Y . . 
St. Paul, Minn.... 

Louisyille, Ky 

CoIumhus.Ohio.. 

Oakland, Cal 

Spokane, Wash ... 

Paterson, N. J 

Grand Eapids, Mich 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Cambridge, Mass. . 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 

Kansas City, Kans 

Yonkers,N. Y 

Wilmington, Del. . , 
Waterbury, Conn. , 

Utica, N. Y 

Akron, Ohio 

E¥ansville, Ind 

East St. Louis, 111., 
Harrisburg, Pa 



Num- 
ber oi 
ath- 
letic 
fields. 



Area 
(acres). 



25.0 

P) 

62.0 

7.0 
63.0 

5.5 
40.0 
107.4 

5.5 
150.0 

3.0 
60.0 
(') 
80.0 

4.0 
35.0 
10.0 
190.0 

0.3 
16.0 

6.0 
40.0 
11.0 
20.4 

6.0 

5.0 
32.0 

3.0 
36.0 

5.0 
51.0 

7.0 

7.0 

5.0 
15.0 



90 
92 
95 
96 
103 
105 
107 
110 
112 
114 
115 
116 
121 
122 
123 
124 
132 
137 
138 
139 
163 
171 
173 
176 
183 
185 
186 
194 
199 

201 
204 



Num- 
ber of 
ath- 
letic 
fields. 



Peoria, 111 

Savannah, Ga 

South Bend, Ind. . . 

Johnstown, Pa 

El Paso, Tex 

Springfield, 111 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

Covington, Ky 

Berkeley, Cal 

Atlantic City, N. J.. 

Saginaw, Mich 

Little Rock, Ark 

Flint, Mich 

Tampa, Fla 

San Diego, Cal 

Springfield, Ohio . . . 

Haverhill, Mass 

Racine, Wis 

Macon, Ga 

Pasadena, Cal 

Decatur, 111 

Quincy , Mass 

Quincy, 111 

NewRochelle,N.Y. 

Jackson, Micli 

Stockton, Cal 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Joplln, Mo. 
Colorado 

Colo 

Danville, 111.... 
La Crosse, Wis.. 
Ogden, Utah . . . 
waltham, Mass. 



Area 
(acres), 



17.0 
19.0 
23.0 

5.2 

3.0 
125.0 

L5 

7.0 
11.0 

8.0 
15.0 
17.4 

3.0 
35.0 
2 4.1 

6.0 

3.0 
31.0 

4.0 
21.0 
70.0 

2.0 
(') 

4.0 
26.0 

6.0 
40.0 

2.0 

15.0 
40.0 
10.0 
10.0 
2.0 



' Not reported. 
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In many cases the area used for play purposes was 
not well defined. This is frequently true of those 
located in vacant lots or in parks. 

The number of playground workers employed by 
the cities is perhaps a better measure of the activities 
in this field than the number and area of playgrounds. 
Supervision is of prime importance, for without it the 
playground can serve its purpose to only a very 
hmited extent. 

The number of playground workers paid by private 
associations is incomplete. The information secured 
was furnished in most cases by city officials, some of 
whom were not closely associated with the playground 
activities. 

Revenue receipts are classified under two subheads, 
"Departmental sources" and "Donations." These 
receipts do not include fees and charges or donations 
received and administered by associations or leagues, 
but only pertain to such funds as are accounted for 
by the city finance offices. In many of the cities such 
funds are handled by private parties and the figures 
shown in the table are perhaps misleading. For 
instance, in Baltimore, Md., miscellaneous donations 
of $6,561 and a donation of land valued at $10,000 
were received by the Children's Playground Associa- 
tion, but as these receipts did not come into the city 
treasury they are not included in the table. 

Governmental cost payments are divided into pay- 
ments for expenses and for outlays, the expenses being 
payments for instructors, replacements and repairs, and 
the outlays for purchase of land and equipment, and for 
aU improvements of a permanent nature. In certain 
cities the payments were not separately reported, but 
were included with the payments for parks, schools, or 
other activities. These payments do not represent 
the total costs of playgrounds in the different cities, 
for the reason that they do not include the costs 
inctured by privately conducted playground associa- 
tions and athletic leagues. 

County and district receipts and payments for play- 
grounds and athletic fields. — To secure better com- 
parability of data, as explained in the text for Table 8, 
percentages of the receipts and payments by the 
county of Essex, N. J., and of the Pleasure Driveway 
and Park District of Springfield, lU., are included in 
the amounts shown in Table 11 for Newark, N. J., and 
Springfield, lU., respectively. The following state- 
ment shows for these two cities the per cent included; 
also the receipts and payments set forth in Table 11, 
classified according to the governmental divisions 
receiving and paying, omitting, however, those items 
of Table 1 1 that include no receipts or payments of the 
county or district referred to. 
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106 



Newark, N. J.: 
Governmental cost payments lor 



Springfield, HI.: 

Departmental receipts 

Governmental cost payments tor- 
Expenses 

Outlays 







By 






county or 


Total. 


By city. 


inde- 
pendent 
district. 


$117,688 


J72,306 


1146,383 


36 

641 
8,402 




2 36 

2 641 
2 8,402 









Basis of 

reduction 

ot data 

for 
county 
or inde- 
pendent 
district 
(per 
cent). 
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2 Pleasure Driveway and Park District. 



The following brief statement of the piirposes and 
progress of the playground movement was prepared 
by Mr. Joseph Lee, president of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, and contributed 
for insertion in this volimae : 

"Why teach a child to play? Why provide special 
grounds when there are open spaces where children 
can play together if they want to ? Why spend mil- 
hons of dollars of both pubhc and private funds for 
the development and maintenance of playgrounds and 
recreation buildings and still other millions for the 
salaries of workers to direct recreational activities at 
these centers ? 

"It is an article of faith with all true Bostonians 
that when the British soldiers before the Revolution 
interfered with the boys' games on the Common a 
group of lads called upon Governor Gage to protest and 
thereafter their play was protected as it has been ever 
since. One hundred years later the first organized 
and supervised outdoor playground was estabhshed 
in Boston in 1886. 

"Thirty years have passed since the birth of the 
movement to protect children's play — an era which 
has seen the spread of the movement from Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York to Chicago 
and the Pacific coast ; which has witnessed at least the 
theoretical estabhshment of the children's right to play 
in safety under good influences and of gt, man's right 
to spend his leisure hours,' through the provision of 
the proper facilities by the city in which he lives, in a 
way which will fit him to make the best use of his 
working hours, and will keep aUve in him those ideal 
interests for which his work too often fm-nishes no 
scope. 

"In these 30 years playgrounds have been estab- 
lished in large and small cities and in rural communi- 
ties throughout the country. A national organiza- 
tion, the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, has been called into existence to act as 
a clearing house for information and, through the 
publishing of Uterature and educational work, to fur- 
ther the recreation movement. Buildings used wholly 
for recreational purposes have been erected. Re- 
ports made to the Playgroimd and Recreation 



Association of America in December, 1916, show that 
38 communities have recreation buildings, valued at 
$4,093,525. In rural communities has come a great 
awakening to the need of wholesome recreation to 
counteract unmoral influences and to conserve for 
the community its young men and women who would 
otherwise go to large cities to find their opportunities. 
Both large and small cities have established systems, 
at the head of which have been placed workers em- 
ployed throughout the year, corresponding to school 
superintendents hi our educational system. Schools 
have introduced organized play in connection with 
their school playgroimds and specially trained play 
directors are employed, who spend their entire time 
directing the play of the pupils. Cities have come to 
see the economic waste of great buildings used a few 
hours each day for educational purposes and have 
thrown their schoolhouses open at night for the use 
of all the people for evening recreation-center activities, 
for dramatic clubs, orchestras, social danciag, gymna- 
sium work, mothers' clubs, civic forums, lectures, and 
motion pictures. In December, 1916, 127 cities 
reported that their school buildings were being used 
as neighborhood recreation centers. Legislation mak- 
ing possible such a use of school buildings has been 
passed in a number of states. The creation of special 
recreation departments and playground and recreation 
commissions to administer playground work has been 
authorized by law in many states and cities. Increas- 
ingly has the emphasis been laid on the importance 
of considering recreation work as a governmental 
function and of admuustering it as one of the duties 
of a municipaUty to its citizens. 

"These facts are borne out by the information 
gathered by the Bureau of the Census in its study of 
playgrounds and athletic fields, the results of which 
are to be found in Table 11. It is a very significant 
fact that during the fiscal year 1916, the 213 cities of 
more than 30,000 population conducted 2,190 play- 
grounds with a total area of 4J662.1 acres. There 
were, in addition, 19 athletic fields, exclusive of those 
located in parks, with an area of 148.7 acres. For 
this work there were payments from public funds for 
expenses amounting to $2,502,902; and for outlays, 
$1,017,539. Three thousand seven hundred and 
niaety-four workers were in charge of the activities 
of these playgrounds. Graphic as these figures are, 
they by no means represent the total mimioipal pro- 
vision for play and recreation even va. the 213 
cities themselves. In many of these cities the 
schools have playgroimds equipped with apparatus 
and with play leaders in charge, and organized play 
periods are conducted in connection with their school 
program. Nor do these figures attempt to include 
the eveniag recreation-center work conducted at many 
schools at a considerable expense to the school board, 
nor the municipal goK courses, tennis courts, skating 
facihties, and community music provided for the 
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public from city funds. The public provision of 
recreational facilities is by no means limited to cities 
of over 30,000. Reports sent to the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America show that many 
cities of less than 30,000 inhabitants are maintaining 
playgrounds and neighborhood recreation centers, while 
approximately 50 conmaunities of less than 5,000 car- 
ried on recreational work privately or pubhcly during 
the year ending December 1, 1916. 

"To protect their children from automobiles and 
dangers which surround them in play on the streets ; 
to turn the surplus energy in their boys into the right 
channels and to allow its proper expression, thereby 
decreasing the number of cases brought before the 
juvenile court and the larger number of less dramatic 
but almost sadder cases in which, for lack of hard, 
competitive play, the boy never grows to be a man; 
to transform the gang spirit into the team spirit; to 
conserve physical health and morals; to make for 
good citizenship — these are a few of the reasons why 
cities are paying mdhons of dollars for the play of 
their children." 

Table 12. 

Playground workers. — Playground workers have 
been classified under four principal heads, namely: 
(1) Recreation secretaries or superintendents of 
recreation, (2) supervisors, (3) directors, and (4) 
play leaders. The table shows the number of each 
class, their salaries per month, and the number of 
months employed during the year. In certain cities 
the regular park employees have charge of the play- 
grounds during certain hours of the day, their duties 
being similar to those of caretakers and only inci- 
dental to their regular work in the parks. Such 
employees, as well as caretakers and laborers, have 
been omitted from the number of employees shown 
in the table. 

AU recreation secretaries were employed throughout 
the year, with the exception of one in Omaha, 
Nebr., who was reported as employed for six months; 
one in East Orange, N. J., who was employed during 
the playground season, the length of which was not 
reported; and one in Newton, Mass., for whom the 
period of service was not reported. The recreation 
secretaries in some cities have charge of the physical 
training in the schools. The salaries per month vary 
considerably, the highest reported, $416.66 per month, 
being paid in Philadelphia, Pa., and the lowest, $79.16, 
in Orange, N. J. 

In certain cities supervisors have entire charge of 
the playgrounds, and their duties are practically iden- 
tical with those of the recreation secretaries. Where 
this is the case, they are usually paid the same 
salaries, and are employed throughout the year. The 
salaries per month vary greatly in the different cities. 

While in most cities the duties of supervisors, 
directors, and play leaders are separate and distinct, 
in a few cities they are practically the same. This is 



not so much due to lack of organization or system as 
to the lack of a standard terminology. The need of 
a standard terminology must be deeply felt by all 
those who seek to compile statistics on this subject. 

The term of employment of play leaders is generally 
limited to the playground season, which covers from 
two to four months according to the location of the 
city. 

The following brief statement in regard to methods 
and leadership employed in recreational activities 
was prepared by Mr. Joseph Lee, president of the 
Playgroimd and Recreation Association of America, 
and contributed for insertion in this report: 

"One of the most striking developments in play- 
groxmd work is the emphasis which is being laid on 
the need for trained leadership. It is no longer felt 
that a vacant lot equipped with gymnastic apparatus 
constitutes a playground. Experience has shown 
that such places are very Uttle used by the children, 
and that what use is made of them is often imdesirable. 
Leadership is more valuable on a playground than any 
form of material equipment. 

"The need is not so much that children shall be 
taught to play. They will probably play in one form 
or another without either leadership or playground; 
but imdirected play often takes the form of crap 
shooting or lawbreaking, or is of a listless, often of a 
dangerous, sort. It has been well said that, although 
children inherit the instinct of play, they do not 
inherit baseball any more than they inherit the Lord's 
Prayer. Our great games are a social, not an in- 
stinctive, inheritance, and where the play tradition 
among the children themselves has been broken, as it 
often is in our cities, the children will not know the 
games unless there is someone to teach them. The 
function of a play leader is to teach the great games, 
to instill ideas of fair play, and gradually to enlarge 
the children's own idea of teamwork untU they finally 
come to understand the meaning of patriotism toward 
their city and toward the country as a whole. 

"The recreation movement is attracting to it young 
men and women of a high type who feel so keenly the 
value of recreation as a constructive force that they are 
turning to it as a fife profession. More and more, col- 
lege graduates are entering the recreation field. In 
increasing numbers normal schools, colleges, and other 
educational institutions are giving courses in the 
training of recreation workers. Special training 
schools are being estabhshed in different parts of the 
country. At the present time the demand for workers 
of training and experience with personahty and natural 
quahfications for the work is greater than the supply. 
City after city, reahzing the need for providing recrea- 
tion the entire year for the children and adults of the 
commxmity, is placing its work on a yearly basis and 
making it of importance comparable to that of the 
school system. The need for men equipped to head 
such systems is becoming more and more urgent. 
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"Of the 213 cities having more than 30,000 popula- 
tion from which statistics of workers employed by the 
city to direct playground activities were secured by the 
Bureau of the Census only a small percentage reported 
no playground workers paid from municipal funds. It 
is a significant fact that of the 63 cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000 only 5, according to the 
reports of the Census Bureau, did not employ play- 
ground workers during the fiscal year 1916. All except 
25 of these cities have recreation secretaries or super- 
intendents of recreation employed on a yearly basis 
whose work it is to organize, unify, and supervise the 
recreational activities of the entire community. Of 
the cities with less than 100,000 population 19 have 
such workers paid from municipal fimds. The total 
number of playground workers whose salaries were 
paid from municipal funds, according to the statistics 
gathered by the Bureau of the Census, is 3,794. This 
number does not include caretakers, janitors, laborers, 
bath attendants, and others similarly employed, but 
refers only to those workers who are organizing and 
directing the recreational activities of the community. 
In addition, 252 playground workers were paid through 
private fimds. 

"Although these figures do not include the workers 
employed in cities of under 30,000 inhabitants, many 
of which are conducting playground work, some on a 
yearly basis, they are significant in showing the increas- 
ing tendency to place recreation work under municipal 
management and support." 

Table 13. 

Specified facilities for games and athletics in parks and 
playgrounds. — ^Table 13 shows that there were reported 
3,368 tennis courts in 144 cities, 1,334 baseball dia- 
monds in 163 cities, and 331 football gridirons in 86 
cities. Facilities for each of these three games exceed 
those for any other game not only in the number of 
grounds but also in the number of cities reporting. 
Sixty-six golf combes were reported in 42 cities, while 
9 cities reported polo fields, one in each. 

In addition to specified facilities for games and ath-. 
letics in parks and playgrounds shown in Table 13, 
other facilities were reported for a nimiber of cities. 
The present survey did not call for this information 
specifically and the reports were not uniform in their 
lists of these facilities, but it is thought that their 
presentation may add some items of interest, even 
though such information is not complete for aU cities. 

The following statement shows the kind and number 
of special facilities reported by the various cities but 
not presented in Table 13. 
78682°— 17 3 



Basket ball: 

Allentown, Fa 

Charlotte, N. C 

Columbia, S.O 

East Orange, N. J 

East St. Louis, Dl 

Elizabeth, N. J 

Macon, Ga 

Mobile, Ala 

New York, N.Y 

Paterson.N. J 

BocIdoid,IU 

San Diego, Gal 

San Jose, Cal 

Savannah, Ga 

South Bend, Ind 

Springfield, Mass 

Bowlmg greens: 

Los Angeles, Cal 

N6wYork,N. Y 

Oakland, Cal 

Rocklord,Ill 

San Francisco, Cal 

Boy Scouts' camping grounds: 

Waco, Tex 

Casting pool: 

Kansas city. Mo 

Clubhouse: 

Sacramento, Cal 

Coasting bills and platforms: 

NewYorkjN.Y 

Chicago,!!! 

Cricket: 

Cleveland^ Ohio 

Kansas City, Mo 

New York, N.Y 

Paterson, N. J 

Somerville, Mass 

Springfield, Mass 

Washington, D. C , 

Cross-country courses: 

NewYork, N. Y , 

Croquet and rogue: 

BrookUne, Mass 

Chicago, 111 

Clevemnd, Ohio 

Decatur, III 

Los Angeles, Cal 

NewYork.N.Y 

Eookford, JQI 

Springfield, 111 

Washington, D. C 

Field houses: 

Berkeley, Cal 

Fresno, Cal 

Oakland, Cal 

San Jose, Cal 

Springfield, 111 

Grand stands: 

East St. Louis, 111 

Harrisburg, Pa 

San Jose, Cal 

Gun range: 

Des Moines, Iowa 



Num- 
ber of 



Gymnasiums: 

Louisville, Ey 

San Jose, Cal 

Handball: 

Los Angeles, Cal 

NewYork.N.Y.... 

San Francisco, Cal. . . 

St. Louis, Mo 

Hockey: 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Chicago, III 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Minneapolis, Minn... 

NewYork, N.Y... . 

Somerville, Mass 

Indoor baseball: 

Savannah, Ga 

Jumping pits and runs: 

Lynn, Mass 

NewRochelle, N. Y. 
La crosse field: 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Picnic grouids: 

New Orleans, La 

Quoit grounds: 

Cleveland, Ohio 

NewRochelle, N.Y. 
Skating rinks: 

Baltimore, Md 

Detroit, Mich 

Duluth, Minn 

Holyoke, Mass 

Lacrosse, Wis 

Lincoln, Nebr 

Minneapolis, Minn 

NewYork, N.Y 

Ogden, Utah 

Paterson, N.J 

Utica,N.Y 

Waterbury, Conn 

Soccer ball: 

Baltimore, Md 

ChlcagOjlll 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Lancaster, Pa 

New York, N.Y 

Richmond, Va 

Springfield, 111 

mica,N.Y 

Toboggan slides: 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Volley baU: 

Brookline, Mass 

Decatur, 111 

East St. Louis, 111 

ritchburg. Mass 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Macon, Ga 

Omaha, Nebr 

Rocklord,in 

San Diego, Cal 

South Bend, Ind 

Springfield, Mass 



Num- 
ber of 



3 
1 

33 
11 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 
3 
4 
3 
2 
24 
1 
2 
1 



In addition to the above may be mentioned bridle 
paths, cinder paths, sand pits for children, and such 
apparatus as swings, slides, coasters, buc^, etc. 

San Francisco, Cal., reported a stadiimi in Golden 
Gate Park, covering 25 acres and containing a polo 
field, football field, race track, and other features. 
San Diego, Cal., reported a stadium of 4.1 acres. 
There are also stadiums in several other cities. 

The municipal civic auditorium and opera house in 
Oakland, Cal., deserves special mention. It was buUt 
at a cost of $1,000,000 and is designed especially as an 
amusement and recreation center. The building is 400 
feet long and 200 feet wide. Its distinguishing fea- 
tures are an arena with a floor space 214 feet long and 
117 feet wide, an auditorium and an opera house with 
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a total seating capacity of 13,000. The theater alone 
will seat 2,000 people. The building also has a ball- 
room capable of seating 600 persons. Various indoor 
athletic meets, bicycle and motorcycle races have 
taken place in the arena. The arrangement of the 
building is such that from five to seven functions can 
be given at the same time. The Mardi Gras ball, 
Memorial Day, and Independence Day celebrations 
are also held here. Besides being used for functions 
which are purely local, the building has acconmiodated 
a number of conventions and other large assembhes. 

Table 14. 

Zoological parks. — ^Table 14 gives data for zoological 
parks, showing when such parks were established, the 
nmnber of mammals, birds, and reptiles in each, the 
revenue receipts and govenunental cost payments on 
their accoimt, the value of buildings occupied by them, 
and the value of the collections. 

The zoological park of New York, N. Y., was estab- 
lished in 1866, and that of Chicago, 111., ia 1868. Prior 
to 1890 zoological parks had been established in but 10 
of the 83 cities now reporting such collections. In 
5 cities the date of establishment was not reported, 
and in some instances the date given is approximate 
as it was not a matter of record. 

The present survey was not sufficiently extended to 
include a complete classification of the zoological 
specimens belonging to the several cities, being limited 
to securing the number of specimens in each of three 
classes of the vertebrata. In the absence of a further 
classification of these by orders, genera, and species, 
and a list of other specimens of animal life the relative 
importance of a city's collection can not be accurately 
determined from data at hand. 

In a niunber of cities the zoological collections are 
quite small, in some cases occupying only one cage or 
outdoor inclosure in which a few specimens are con- 
fined. In such cases the animals, as a rule, were do- 
nated and simply form the nucleus of what may 
become an important ,coUection. 

The estabhshment of permanent collections of ani- 
mals in the United States in some instances grew from 
chance gifts, to city officials, as in the case of the me- 
nagerie in Central Park, New York, N. Y. In other 
cities the collections were begun by groups of men 
interested in natural history and are conducted with 
reference to the advancement of science, as is notably 
the case in Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following paragraphs contaia brief descriptions 
of the National Zoological Park, data for which are 
included in Table 14, and of the exhibit of the New 
York Zoological Society, for which the table contains 
no data. 

The National Zoological Park. — When the Smithson- 
ian Institution at Washington, D. C, began the col- 
lection of animals as museum specimens, it was found 
desirable to secure living animals as models for the 



taxidermists to the end thq-t they "might impart to the 
prepared specimens the grace and characteristics of 
fife." The interest in these living animals manifested 
by visitors to the institution suggested the idea of 
extending the collection and making it permanent. 

To deepen the interest which was beginning to be 
felt relative to the scientific loss and economic waste 
resulting from the almost total extinction of many 
species of animals indigenous to this continent, the 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution conceived the 
idea of exhibiting specimens of the most important ani- 
mals threatened with extinction, placing them in an 
environment favorable to their development and in- 
crease in numbers. 

A site consisting of about 160 acres admirably 
adapted to the requirements of this project was found 
in the valley of Rock Creek, and being accessible be- 
cause of its nearness to the city, it had the additional 
advantage of giving to the public a beautiful pleasure 
groimd. 

The National Zoological Park may be said to have 
become an accomplished fact when in 1890 an act of 
Congress definitely placed it under the direction of 
the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, author- 
izing them to transfer to it the animals in their charge 
and to administer it "for the advancement of science 
and the instruction and recreation of the people. " 

On June 30, 1915, the park contained 629 mammals 
of 151 different species, 696 birds embracing 185 spe- 
cies, and 72 reptiles containing 22 species, making a 
total of 1,397 living creattires. The total number of 
visitors for the year ending June 30, 1915, was 794,530. 

The New York Zoological Society. — One of the larg- 
est and most interesting zoological gardens in the 
United States is that belonging to the New York 
Zoological Society and located in the Bronx and Bat- 
tery parks of New York, N. Y. The garden covers an 
area of about 155 acres of land and contained on De- 
cember 31, 1915, exhibits of 1,381 different species, 
with a total of 9,888 living creatures classed as follows: 



Bronric: 

Mammals 

Birds 

Reptiles 

Battery: 

Mammals 

Reptiles 

Kshes 

Amphibia 

Invertebrates. 



Species 
(number). 



211 
813 
157 

2 

23 

140 

14 

21 



Specimens 
(number). 



636 

2,773 

791 

3 

95 

3,186 

166 

2,238 



The zoological park opens at 9 a. m. from April 15 to 
October 15, and at 10 a. m. during the rest of the year, 
and closes at a half hour before sunset during the 
whole year. Admission is free except on Mondays 
and Thursdays, when a fee of 25 cents is charged. 
The aquarium is open daily without charge from 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m. in summer and from 10 a. m. to 4 
p. m. in winter. 
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During the year 1915 there were 1,538,831 visitors 
to the aquarium in Battery Park and 1,780,077 visitors 
to the Bronx Garden, making a total attendance of 
3,318,908. 

The land and buildings occupied by these exhibits 
are owned by the city, while the control, management, 
and ownership of the exhibits are vested in a private 
corporation created in 1895 by the laws of the state of 
New York and known as the New York Zoological 
Society. At the close of the fiscal year 1915 this so- 
ciety had a total membership of 2,138, composed 
of 6 benefactors at $25,000, 14 foimders in perpetuity 
at $10,000, 20 founders at $5,0Q0, 5 associate founders 
at $2,500, 32 patrons at $1,000, 282 life members at 
$200, 1,730 annual members at $10, 34 fellows, and 15 
honorary members. It is governed by a board of 36 
members and is maintained in part by income from 
endowment funds and in part by appropriations from 
the city treasury. Its endowment funds amount to 
about a half million dollars, a part of which, the Car- 
negie fund, was donated and set aside for the creation 
of a pension fund for the benefit of the employees of 
the society. 

Table 15. 

Surimming pools arid hathing heaches. — Swimming 
pools and bathing beaches were reported for 11 1 of the 
213 cities covered by this report. 

The swimming pools for which data are given ia 
Table 15 are only those designed primarily for recrea- 
tion purposes, as distinguished from the ordinary pool 
of the sanitary bathhouse. Some of the pools were 
reported to be maintaiaed exclusively for men, and 
others for the accommodation of women only, while in 
a few of the cities they were used alternately by men 
and women, but in most cases they were reported as 
used by men, women, and children. Eleven of the 
outdoor swimmiag pools were for children, and were 
reported by 8 cities, as foUows: New York, N. Y., 1 ; 
San Francisco, Cal., 2; Dallas, Tex., 2; Houston, 
Tex., 1; Peoria, 111., 1; South Bend, Ind., 2; San 
Jose, Cal., 1; and Auburn, N. Y., 1. LoweU, Mass., 
has one and Holyoke, Mass., has two indoor swimming 
pools for children. 

Wading pools were reported by 23 cities. The fol- 
lowing hst gives the names of such cities and the num- 
ber of pools reported for each. This is not presented 
as a complete list of such faoiUties as the present sur- 
vej- did not include an inquiry pertaining to this par- 
ticular feature. 



CITY, 

St. Louis, Mo 

Cinomnati, Ohio. 

Detroit, Mich 

Troy,N. Y 

New York N.Y. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Trenton, N.J 

Wichita, Kans... 

Danville, III 

Springfield, Mass. 
Davenport, Iowa- 
Decatur, III 



Pools. 



QTY. 

San Francisco, Cal . . . 

Worcester, Mass 

Memphis, Tenn 

Spokane, Wash 

San Antonio, Tex 

Lawrence, Mass 

Schenectady^ N. Y... 
Oklahoma City, Okla 

Bockford.ni 

New Britain, Conn... 
Muskogee, Okla 



Pools. 



Floating baths to the number of 26 were reported 
by 8 cities, as follows: New York, N. Y., 6; Boston, 
Mass., 11; Seattle, Wash., 3; Providence, R. I., 2; 
Cambridge, Mass., 1; Harrisburg, Pa., 1; San Diego, 
Cal., 1; and Taunton, Mass., 1. 

Under the heading "Bathing beaches," as used in 
Table 15, are included such spaces on the shores of 
oceans, gulfs, bays, lakes, and rivers, as are set apart 
for bathing uses. Municipally owned buildings with 
shower baths, dressing rooms, and lockers, and with 
facihties for supplying bathing suits and towels are 
connected with many of the beaches reported, but in 
a number of cases these accommodations are fur- 
nished by persons who have no official connection 
with the recreation service of the city. In Pittsburgh, 
Pa., there are 15 spaces on the river banks where men 
and boys are allowed to bathe, but at none of them 
does the city maintain accommodations for the bath- 
ers, such supervision as is required being furnished by 
the police service of the city. Similar conditions pre- 
vail in many of the cities, either as the only provision 
for outdoor bathing, other than in pools, or in addi- 
tion to such bathing places as are more or less ftdly 
equipped with conveniences and provided with serv- 
ices. The bathing beaches reported include two for 
men and hojs in New Haven, Conn.; one for women 
and children in Paterson, N. J.; and one for children 
in each of two cities, Detroit, Mich., and Sacramento, 
Cal. 

The opportunities for aquatic recreation at bathing 
beaches for which statistics are presented in Table 15 
can not be measured by the data there given, for the 
reason that at some of the finest and most popular 
beaches under the jurisdiction of cities included in 
this survey, this feature is not administered by the 
cities themselves. The ocean beach at Atlantic City, 
N. J., is a conspicuous example. The city owns and 
maintains the "board walk," which extends along the 
beach for a distance of 4J miles and is a structure of 
much more importance than its name indicates. 
Accommodations of all kinds are provided, but these 
are not under the immediate supervision of the munici- 
pal authorities, and the revenues and costs on account 
of them do not appear among the receipts and pay- 
ments of the city. At Galveston, Tex., practically 
the entire gulf frontage is suitable for bathing pur- 
poses and much of it is so used, but no part of it is 
supervised as a recreation space by the city itself. 
The smaU item of expense on this account was for 
such labor as was necessary to remove seaweed and 
refuse from certain portions of the beach. A number 
of other cities present conditions similar to those at 
Galveston. 

The data for attendance at swimming pools and 
bathing beaches, as shown in the table, are accurate 
for many cities, but for other cities they represent 
only estimates. The figures presented were taken 
from the official records of such cities as kept attend- 
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ance records, or, where no records were kept, were 
secured from officials familiar with the details of these 
services. 

The reports received for most of the cities covered 
by this report were not in sufficient detail to permit of 
the segregation of the revenue receipts and govern- 
mental cost payments for outdoor and indoor swim- 
ming pools and bathing beaches. These costs are there- 
fore tabulated imder one head as shown in the table. 

Under the heading "Revenue receipts" are included 
all fees and charges for bathing suits, rents of real 
property, minor sales, and other receipts incidental to 
the maintenance of swimming pools and bathing 
beaches. Under the heading "Expenses" are shown 
all payments for the maintenance of swimming pools 
and bathing beaches, including salaries of attendants 
and other employees, as well as aU incidental expenses, 
and in the column headed "Outlays" are shown the 
payments for the construction and purchase of 
buildings and other structm-es and equipment of a 
permanent nature for providing bathing facilities, for 
which data are presented in Table 15. 

The outlay payment shown for Springfield, 111., was 
made by the Pleasure Driveway and Park District. 
This amount represents 89 per cent of the total outlays 
on the part of the district, this being the proportion of 
the total costs of such district included in this report 
for purposes stated in the text for Table 8. 

Table 16. 

Public concerts. — ^Public concerts to the nimiber of 
5,944 were reported by 118 cities, being reported by 
each city in Groups I and II, and by 33, 31, and 35 
cities in Groups III, IV, and V, respectively. With 
the exception of Washington, D. G., where the concerts 
are given free by United States bands, and Los An- 
geles, Cal., where they are furnished by Los Angeles 
County, the cities reported are those, which provided 
wholly or in part for the maintenance of pubUc concerts 
given during the year. Doubtless in a number of cities 
reporting public concerts, as well as in a number for 
which no such concerts are reported, concerts free to 
the pubhc were given by musical organizations with- 
out charge or were paid for by pubUc-spirited indi- 
viduals or associations. San Francisco, San Diego, 



and Pasadena, Cal., Washington, D. C, and Atlanta, 
Ga., reported public concerts throughout the year, but 
for most cities the season for concerts was compara- 
tively short, commencing in Jime or July and closing 
in August or September. By far the greater number 
of the public concerts recorded were given by the 
cities in their parks. For a few cities, in which a 
hmited number of concerts were given, no season is 
reported. In a majority of the cities, no doubt, the 
opening and closing of the season is not fixed, but 
varies from year to year. 

Puhlic dance haUs. — Dance halls or pavilions main- 
tained by the city were reported by 32 cities. The 
total number reported was 89, of which 27, nearly one- 
third, were in Chicago, El. Mimicipal dances were 
given in other cities also, but not in regularly main- 
tained dance halls or pavilions. In most cases they 
were held in schoolhouses, but in 2 cities, at least, 
space for dancing was roped off on the streets. In a 
few cities the dances were held on open outdoor plat- 
forms, which could be moved to various points as 
might be desired, and in a few other cities dances 
were held occasionally in city halls and auditoriums. 

In certain cities dance haUs were operated as 
quasi-productive enterprises and for such cities the 
receipts from this source are shown in Table 9, and 
the payments for the maintenance of the dance halls, 
in Table 10. 

Free motion-picture entertainments. — ^Motion pictures 
were included among the entertainments furnished by 
a number of* cities. The exact extent to which such 
entertainment was provided was not generally re- 
ported, but in some cases it was stated that this was 
only an occasional feature at recreation centers. The 
cities reporting free motion-picture entertainments 
were the following: New York, N. Y. ; Chicago, III.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Detroit and Grand 
Eapids, Mich. ; Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. ; New 
Orleans, La.; Jersey City, N. J.; Dayton, Ohio; Dal- 
las, Tex.; NashvUle and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Water- 
bury, Conn.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Topeka, Kans.; and 
Eacine, Wis. 

Celebrations. — ^The character of celebrations to which 
the cities contributed and the amount of such contri- 
butions are shown in Table VII, which follows. 



Table VII 

CITY. 



Grand total 

GroupL , 

Group n 



Total. 



8300,360 



120,722 
32,680 



Me- 
morial 
days. 



864,814 



23,300 
3,900 



Inde- 
pend- 
ence 
day. 



190,108 



36,686 
10,606 



Com- 
mu- 
nity 
Christ- 
mas 
tree. 



32,660 



400 
170 



Liberty 
BeU. 



82,426 



550 



All 
other. 



8140,364 



59,786 
18,004 



Group III.. 
Group IV.. 
Group v.. , 



Total. 



$87,266 
29,396 
30,306 



Me- 
morial 

days. 



816,689 
11,018 
10,907 



Inde- 
pend- 
ence 
day. 



$25,319 
9,514 
7,981 



Com- 
mu- 
nity 
Christ- 
mas 
tree. 



8516 
939 
626 



Liberty 
Bell. 



GROUP I,— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



$846 
664 
367 



All 
other. 



$44,888 
7,261 
10,425 



1 


NewYorlc.N.y 

ChioagcIU 


834,166 

61 

28,023 

2,600 

46,485 










834,166 


6 
7 
8 
9 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Baltmiore, Md 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Detroit, Ilioh 


$1,805 

2,122 

4,877 

683 


813 


81,792 








?, 


861 
7,569 












$2,122 
108 


3 


PMladel'phia, Pa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass 


820,464 








4,219 
600 






$550 


4 






2,666 
20,890 


183 




5 


10,948 


14,247 


8400 
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Table VII— Con. 

CITY. 



Total. 



Me- 
morial 
days. 



Inde- 
pend- 
ence 
day. 



Com- 






si 


mu- 






^ 


nity 


Liberty 


AU 


Christ^ 


BeU. 


other. 


m 


mas 








tree. 






o 



Total. 



Me- 
morial 
day. 



Inde- 
pend- 
ence 
day. 



Com- 
mu- 
nity 
Christ- 
mas 
tree. 



Liberty 
Bell. 



GROUP n.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 



GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



GROUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



All 
other. 



10 


Los Angeles, Cal 

Buflalo,N. y 

San Frauoiaoo, Cal. . . 
Milwaukee, Wis 


83,632 
1,347 
3,0,00 
4,530 










$3,632 


14 
15 
16 
18 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Newark.N. J 

New Orleans, La 

Minneapohs, Minn . . . 


$510 

15,842 

3,449 

370 


$610 
1,990 










u 


$600 
500 
100 


$747 
2,500 
4,430 






$2,929 






$10,923 
3,449 


12 












1» 








200 




$170 





















20 


Jersey City, N. J 

Portland, Oreg 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Denver, Colo 


$500 
709 
198 

1,300 
760 

3,280 

400 
5,341 

100 
4,899 
3,241 

25,260 
3,199 
1,697 
1,697 
1,379 




$500 
150 








44 
46 
47 
48 
50 

51 
62 
63 
54 
65 

66 
60 
61 
62 
63 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dallas Tex 


$438 

160 

125 

1,709 

1,097 

2,332 
6,848 
2,840 
2,222 
2,480 

2,191 
1,141 
3,862 
2,250 
4,721 


$161 


$280 


$7 






22 






$659 






$160 


23 


$198 
600 
760 
850 




San Antonio, Tex 

Bridgeport, Conn 

New Bedford, Mass.. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 










125 


24 


sqo 








1,209 
1,097 


500 








2S 


Rochester, N. Y 

Providence, R.I 

Louisville, Ky 

Oakland, Cal 














2fi 


1,948 






$482 

400 
3,001 

100 
4,701 
















2,332 

1,000 

296 


28 


1,500 

1,200 

300 

800 


2,972 
1,344 
1,734 
1,436 


376 




Rn 




2,308 


$32 




Cambridge. Mass 

Trenton,N. J 

Hartford, Conn 

Houston, Tex 

Camden,N. J 

Albany,N. Y 

Springfield, Mass 


31 


Toledo, Ohio 




'""ioo' 


$188 




34 


Omaha, Nebr 

Worcester, Mass 

Riclunond, Va 

Syraeuse,N. Y 

New Haven, Conn. . . 

Paterson.N. J 

Fall River, Mass 


100 
905 






98 




35 


2,336 












26,250 
2,949 


2,191 
132 


3A 


868 

997 

750 

1,350 


141 

2,865 
1,600 
2,246 






37 


250 
635 
400 

879 














38 


1,06a 
1,197 












42 












1 125 


43 






600 





















64 


Des Moines, Iowa 

Lawrence, Ma.ss 

Yonkers,N. Y 

Schenectady, N. Y. . . 
Norfolk, Va 


$200 
2,292 
1,260 
1,851 
780 

1,080 
965 
400 
259 
300 

492 
621 
1,468 
260 
331 

50 
284 
200 
1,497 
100 


$200 
1,450 










95 
98 
97 
98 
100 

101 
102 
103 
108 
109 

110 
114 
116 
118 
120 

121 
123 
124 
126 
127 


South Bend, Ind 

Johnstown, Pa 

Brockton, Mass 

Sacramento, Cal 

Holy oke. Mass 


$147 

265 

783 

2,822 

1,474 

3,068 
250 

1,034 
776 
200 

74 
827 
150 
416 
160 

161 
435 
100 
500 
1,214 




$31 


$22 




$94 


66 


$250 
1,000 


$592 






$255 
758 
111 
700 




68 




$250 

1,705 

80 








26 


69 


146 
700 

160 
425 
400 






2,521 


59 


$121 


10 


73 








774 


74 


EUzabeth,N. J 

SomerviUe, Mass 

Waterbury, Conn 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Utloa, N. Y 


930 
540 












3,058 


75 








Allentown,Pa 


250 








76 








834 
300 








77 






$259 




Pawtucket, R. I 


400 
200 






76 


78 


300 

492 
491 
728 
250 
331 

60 














80 


Troy NY . . 










Covington, Ky 

Atlantic City. N.J... 

Saginaw, Mich 

Binghamton, N. Y... 
New Bntain, Conn... 

Flint, Mich 








74 




Manchester, N. H — 

Hobok6u,N. J 

Wilk6s-Barre,Pa 


30 
708 








200 
150 
416 
150 


360 






277 


82 


32 












83 
































89 
90 
91 
93 
94 


Harrisburg, Pa 

Peoria III 












36 




125 






284 




San Diego, Cal 

Springfield, Ohio 

Lancaster, Pa 

Maiden, Mass 






435 




200 
30P 
100 






. .. 




100 
300 
621 








Bayonne, N. J 

Wichita, Kans 


999 


198 






200 
515 
















78 

















129 
130 
131 
132 
133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
139 

140 
142 
143 
145 
150 

152 
153 
154 
155 
157 

169 
161 
162 
163 

164 
165 
167 
170 


Davenport, Iowa 

Topeka, Kans 


$518 

101 

920 

1,266 

293 

1,400 
266 
115 
160 
181 

850 
1,293 

349 
1,161 

300 

100 
810 
200 
150 
600 

300 

210 

61 

200 

50 
750 
287 
406 


$60 
101 
850 
500 
100 

200 

266 

75 

150 


$300 




$163 




171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

182 
183 
186 
139 
191 

193 
195 
196 
197 
198 

200 
204 
205 
208 

207 
211 
212 
213 


Quinoy, Mass 

Aubum,N.Y 

Quincy, 111 


$610 

200 

16 

208 

687 

615 
285 
263 
666 
174 

140 

1,027 

170 

3,600 

48 

50 
1,972 
225 
135 
730 

2,087 
100 
265 
416 

603 

325 

1,193 

411 


$500 
200 








$10 












70 
100 
125 














16 


Haverhill, Mass 

Kalamazoo, Mich 

BayCity,Mich 

McKeesport, Pa 

Lincoln, Nebr 


$100 

68 




$665 


(Jedarliapids, Iowa. . 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

NewRochelle.N.Y.. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.. 
Amsterdam, N. Y... . 

Taunton, Mass 

Jamestown, N. Y 

Oshkosh,Wis 

Jackson, Mich 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Columbia, S.C 

Everett, Wash 

Williamsport, Pa 

Waco, Tex 






$208 






337 

162 
285 
238 
460 
143 

140 
125 
170 


$350 
453 








1,200 
























16 


24 




















116 


Pasadena, Cal 

Superior, Wis 

Chelsea, Mass 

Woonsooket, R.I 

Newton, Mass 

West Hoboken, N. J. . 

East Orange, N. J.... 
Fitohburg, Mass 








181 


31 








100 
650 


750 
743 


















902 












349 
566 








595 
100 

100 
575 














3 600 


200 












$48 










50 








235 
100 














1,972 






100 


Orange, N.J 


150 


76 






Newcastle, Pa 

Perth Amboy, N. J. . 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Lansing, Mich 

Charlotte, N. C 


150 
100 

200 
210 






Boise, Idaho 




136 




500 
100 








Lynchburg, Va 

Brookline, Mass 

La Crosse, Wis 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. . 
Ogden, Utah 


30 

600 
100 


500 
1,587 


200 




























60 




11 








265 


200 












415 


Portsmouth, Va 

Everett, Mass 

Elmira,N.Y 

Pittsfleld, Mass 








60 


Kenosha, Wis 

Easton, Pa 


103 
325 
440 
100 








500 


600 
287 
300 


160 




















Waltham.Mass 

Madison, Wis 


399 
311 






354 








106 
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The amounts shown in the column headed "All other," in Table VII as far as specified, were for the 
following purposes ; 



6. Boston, Mass S20, 890 

Buiiker Hill day 6, 535 

Governor's day 3, 742 

Columbus day 3, 632 

Evacuation day 3, 632 

Labor day 2, 347 

Dorcliester day 1, 772 

Patriot's day 180 

Athletic association 50 

7. Baltimore, Md .- 2,122 

Francis Scott Key day 1, 000 

Washington Monument day 703 

StarSpangled Bannerday 232 

Municipal parade 187 

8. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Commercial Club day 108 

15. Newark, N.J.I 10, 923 

Two hundred fiftieth aniuversary 10,000 

Columbus day 923 

30. OaklaudjCal 3,001 

Skyhne boulevard celebration 1, 214 

May festival 1, 019 

New Year's Eve celebx'ation 388 

Key route day 284 

Noc-no-more parade 96 

31. Toledo, Ohio: Children's day 100 



34. Omaha, Nebr S4,701 

Ak-sar-ben week 4, 001 

Not specified 700 

36. Richmond, Va.: Confederate reunion 25,250 

37. Syracuse.N.Y 2,949 

Carnival lighting, State fair week 2, 500 

Syracuse boys' club 250 

Municipal day 199 

43. Pall River, Mass.: Labor day 500 

46. Dallas, Tex.: Civic parade 160 

62. Lowell, Mass.: Labor day 1,000 

63. Cambridge, Mass.: Labor day 296 

65. Hartford, Conn.: Festivals 144 

60. Camden, N. J . : Appom attox day 132 

63. Lyim,Mass 1,125 

Labor day 748 

Patriots' day 250 

Ringing bells ^ 127 

68. Yonkers, N. Y. : Baby day parade 250 

73. Norfolk, Va. : Preparedness parade 80 

95. South Bend, Ind.: Flag day 94 

97. Brockton, Mass.: Flag day 25 

103. El Paso, Tex.: Municipal parade 200 

114. Atlantic City, N. J.: Carnival 277 



123. SanDiego,Cal S^S 

Opening of stadium 331 

May day festival 104 

132. Haverhill, Mass.: Two hundred seventy- 
fifth anniversary 565 

134. Bay City, Mich.: G. A. E. state encamp- 

ihent 1.200 

136. Lincoln, Nebr.: State fair street decorations 

139. Pasadena, Cal.: Flower show 

154. Chester, Pa.: Gardeners' association 

164. Portsmouth, Va.: Firemen's parade 

170. Pittsfield, Mass.: Labor day 

178. Amsterdam, N. Y.: Knights of Pythias 

convention 

179. Taunton, Mass 

Labor day 

Not specified 

189. Columbia,S.C 3,600 

Harvest jubilee 3, 000 

Confederate reunion 500 

Lincoln day 100 

195. Waco, Tex.: Cotton palace celebration 1, 972 

207. Kenosha, Wis.: Home-coming week 500 

212. Waltham,Mass 354 

River carnival 300 

Bank celebration 54 



24 
181 
100 

50 
108 

25 
116 
50 



County and district receipts and payments for nnusic, 
entertainments, and celebrations. — The payments for 
celebrations shown in Table 16 for Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Milwaukee, Wis., 
inciude certain amounts paid by the counties in 
which these cities are located, and the receipts and 
payments for music, entertainments, and celebra- 
tions shown for Springfield, lU., were made by the 
Pleasure Driveway and Park District. The follow- 
ing statement shows for these five cities the classifica- 
tion of such receipts and payments according to the 
governmental divisions receiving and paying, and the 
basis of reduction for the counties and district. The 
purpose of including a part of the payments of the 
counties and of the receipts and payments of the 
district is set forth in the text for Table 8. 



City 
num- 
ber. 



13 



Cleveland, Ohio: 
Governmental cost payments for cele- 
bration expenses 



Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Governmental cost payments for cele- 
bration expenses 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Governmental cost payments for cele- 
bration expenses 



Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Governmental cost payments for cele- 
bration expenses 



Springfield, ni.: 

Departmental receipts 

Governmental cost payments for ex- 
pensesfor music and entertainments. 







By 






county 


Total. 


By 
city. 


or inde- 
pend- 
ent dis- 
trict. 


$1,805 


81,792 


i$13 


4,877 


4,623 


1264 


4,530 


4,100 


1430 


510 




1510 


890 




2 890 


423 




2 423 



Basis of 
reduc- 
tion of 
data for 
county 
or inde- 
pend- 
ent dis- 
trict 
(per 
cent). 



68 



89 



1 By county. ^ By pleasure Driveway and Park District. 

Table 17. 

Museums and art galleries administered hy the dty. — 
Table 17 presents for such municipalities as reported 



museums and art galleries administered by the city, the 
date of estabhshment, annual attendance, revenue 
receipts, governmental cost payments, assets of special 
funds, and valuations of such museums and art 
galleries. 

The data for attendance are not as complete as might 
be desired because many cities kept no record. A 
study of the column for attendance will disclose the 
fact that many of the figures are estimated. 

The small income from revenues as compared with 
governmental cost payments shows that in nearly all 
the cities the cost, not only of the maintenance but 
also of new btiildings and additions to collections, etc., 
are largely paid from city appropriations. 

The data in the colmnn headed "Value of land, 
buildings, and equipment" include the valuations of 
museums and art galleries as reported by the various 
cities. In many cases this represents only the value 
of buildings and equipment, the institutions being 
located in parks and the value of lands not sepa- 
rately reported but included with the value of park 
properties shown in Table 3. The footnote for the city 
of Los Angeles, Cal., alluding to the basis of reduction 
is explained in the text for Table 8. The amount 
shown as paid for Los Angeles, Cal., is 56 per cent of 
the payments for museums and art galleries made by 
the coimty of Los Angeles. 

The value of collections, in museums and art gal- 
leries, owned by the cities is shown in the following 
table, as far as reported. Since the values of many 
articles in the museums were estabhshed on a historical 
basis and the values of paintings were difficult to fix 
owing to the hmited number of transactions in buying 
and selling, the amounts here given are largely esti- 
mates. The following table shows a separation of these 
values as far as possible between the collections in 
museums and those of paintings, sculpture, and other 
works of art in the art galleries. 
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Vable VIII 

CITY. 


VALUE OP COLLECTIONS. 


i 

3 


Total. 


Museum. 


Art gallery. 


Paintings. 


Sculp- 
ture. 


Other 
works 
of art. 




Total 

Philade phia. Pa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Baltimore, Md 

San Francisco, Cal. . . 
Milwaukee, Wis 

New Orleans, La 

Kansas City, Mo 

Portland, Oreg 

Denver, Colo 

Rochester, N. Y 

Providence, E. I 

Oakland, Cal 

Birmingham, Ala 

Memphis, Term 

Scranton, Pa 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dayton, Ohio 

New Bedford, Mass.. 

Trenton, N.J 

Houston, Tex 

Sacramento, Cal 

Maiden, Mass 

Topeka, Kans 

Pitchburg, Mass 

Dubuquejlowa 

Oshkosh,Wis 


510,008,281 


»7, 395, 757 


$1,960,824 


$346,8.50 


$305,850 


3 


400,000 

660,000 

5,000 

6,275,000 

290,000 

1,000,000 
161,206 

55,430 
260,000 

25,000 

25,879 
40,727 
2,350 
10,000 

75,000 
30,516 
16,000 
13,376 

1,500 

6,000 

675,000 

42,299 

20,000 

29,500 

4,500 

6,000 


400,000 








4 


400,000 


100,000 


150,000 


7 


5,000 

6,000,000 

290,000 


12 


200,000 


75,000 




13 




16 


700,000 
('5 


150,000 
0) 




21 
22 


1161,205 
56,430 
250,000 
25,000 

25,879 

37,877 

2,350 

10,000 

75,000 
30,516 
15,000 


("5 


24 








2,5 








26 








30 
33 


100 


2,300 


450 


?.9 








40 








14 








45 








sn 


11,125 


1,060 


1,200 


64 


1,500 
5,000 


66 








flS 


570,000 
30,099 

20; 000 

25,000 

4,500 


5,000 
10,000 




m 




2,200 


130 




153 




2,500 


2,000 


159 




IS? 


6,000 















' Value of art gallery collection included with that of museum. 

Museum of History, Science, and Art, of Los Angeles 
County, Cal. — This museum is located in Exposition 
Park, a park belonging to the city of Los Angeles, and 
is owned and maintained by the county government. 
The department of fine and applied arts contains 
exhibits of the works of American artists. The his- 
torical department is being developed and has grown 
considerably during the past year. The science de- 
partment contains fossil remains from the pits of 
Rancho La Brea, the property of a private citizen of 
the county, who gave the board in charge of this 
museum a two-year concession to excavate from these 
pits such fossUs as they might find. A large amount 
of material has been obtained and it is claimed that 
the collection now contains more Pleistocine material 
than can be found in all the other museums of the 

world. 

Table 18. 

Museums and art galleries not administered hut 
aided by the dty. — ^Table 18 contains a statement of 
receipts and payments for museums and art galleries 
not administered by cities but to which the cities 
contributed. The receipts reported are all from dona- 
tions except $98, which was received by Detroit, Mch., 
from departmental revenues. This table also shows 
the value of land, buildings, and equipment owned by 
the cities but used for the display of exhibits of 
private associations. 

National in^tituiions for the 'preservation and exhi- 
hition of objects of nature and of art. — ^Though no data 
are shown in Table 18 for the National Museum and 



the National Gallery of Art, a brief presentation of 
their history may be of interest, especially as they are 
supported by the National Government in the inter- 
ests of the entire population of the United States. 

The National Museum. — ^The history of the first half 
century of the Smithsonian Institution contains the 
following statement: "The National Museum is the 
recognized depository for all objects of scientific 
interest and value which come into the possession 
of the Government. Its fimction is to preserve these 
treasures perpetually and to administer the collections 
in such a manner as to render them of the highest 
service to research and education." Those collections 
consist of zoological, botanical, geological, anthropo- 
logical, and other specimens. 

This museum has been under the control of the 
Smithsonian Institution since the organization of 
that institution in 1846 and is a natural development 
springing from the activities of the Government and 
expanding with those activities. It had its origin in 
the collections of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion sent out under Lieut. Wilkes in 1838 and was 
expanded by the long series of topographical and 
geological surveys of later years. The scientific in- 
vestigations of agriculture, fisheries, and mining made 
by the Government have also added largely to the 
valuable collections of the museum. In addition to 
the collections in the museum many duplicate speci- 
mens have been distributed for teaching purposes 
among the schools and colleges of the country. 

The new building was completed in 1909. Its 
lecture rooms have been used for many meetings, 
congresses, and lectures, as well as for receptions 
given by the regents. During the year closing June 30, 
1915, there were 321,712 visitors to the new building, 
which was open every day, the average daily attend- 
ance being 888. The total attendance at the older 
building, not open on Sunday, was 133,202, a daily 
average of 425. Some sections of the museum are 
stiU in the Smithsonian building which was closed for 
repairs during five months of the year. The attend- 
ance in that building was 40,324 persons. 

The NaiioTial Gallery of Art. — ^The first defijiite move- 
ment which developed into the establishment of a 
national gallery of art in Washington, D. C, was the 
organization in 1840 of a society called "The National 
Institution for the Promotion of Science," the name 
being later changed to "The National Institute." 
Although established nominally for the pursuit of 
scientific studies, provision was made in its organiza- 
tion for a department of literature and fine arts. This 
society was later incorporated for a period of 20 years 
and was granted the use of quarters in the Patent Office 
building for housing its collection and also the Govern- 
ment collection confided to its care. 

Upon the completion of the Smithsonian building 
in 1858, the works of art owned by the Government 
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were transferred to the Smithsonian Institution and 
four years later the National Institute, upon the expi- 
ration of its charter, transferred its exhibit to the 
United States Government, and this also was placed in 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

At the close of the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia in 1876, the National Museum, having at- 
tracted wide attention by its conspicuous display, 
became the recipient of many contributions from 
exhibitors, both foreign and domestic. The character 
and value of these gifts led Congress to make an appro- 
priation for the construction of a museum buUding, 
which was completed and occupied in 1881. 

By the acquisition of the Harriet Lane Johnston 
collection of paintings in 1906, the gallery of art was 
given a national importance and formally designated 
as the National Gallery of Art. The establishment of 
this title followed a friendly suit in court in con- 
nection with a clause in the will of Mrs. Johnston 
bequeathing the collection to the National Gallery of 
Art when such an institution should be estabhshed. 
This title was held to apply to the art collection in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The bequest of Mrs. Johnston, the first large collec- 
tion of which the Government had been made custo- 
dian, was followed in a short time by two other gifts of 
exceptional size and importance. One of these was 
the Charles L. Freer collection of approximately 4,811 
art objects, of which 991 are American and 3,820 
Oriental. Provision also was made by this donor for 
a structure suitable for housing the paintings. The 
other collection, which consisted originally of 50 paint- 
ings by contemporary American artists, but which has 
received subsequent generous additions, was the gift of 
Mr. WiUiam T. Evans. 

The receipt of the Harriet Lane Johnston bequest in 
1906 made imperative the provision for suitable quar- 
ters in which to install the paintings, and in November 
of that year the lecture room in the National Museum 
building was assigned for that purpose. 

Numerous individual gifts of pictures have been 
received in recent years. These, with the collections 
previously mentioned, form the basis of a gallery 
which, it is expected, wiU become one of the most 
important of its kind. 

List of musewms and art galleries not administered hy 
the cities. — A number of privately administered muse- 
ums and art galleries are open to the pubhc; some of 
these received appropriations from the cities in which 
they are located and are included in Table 18, but by 
far the greater number were maintained by private 
subscriptions. Such as were reported are included in 
the following list: 



1. New YoA, N. Y. : 
American Museum of Natural 

History. 
New York Botanical Garden. 
American Numismatic Society. 
Hispanic Society of America. 



Washington's Headquarters. 
Van Cortlandt House. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Staten Island Association of Arts and 
Sciences. 



2. Chicago, 111.: 

Field Miiseum of Natural History. 
Chicago Academy of Science. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 

3. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

4. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Missouri Historical Society. 

5. Boston, Mass.: 
Children's Museum. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

6. Cleveland, Ohio: 

Western Reserve Historical Society. 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

7. Baltimore, Md.: 
Peahody Institute. 
Walters' Art Gallery. 

8. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Museum Department of Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 

Fine Art Department of Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 

9. Detroit, Mich.: 
Detroit Museum of Art. 

10. Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Museum of History, Science and Art. 

11. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Buffalo Historical Society. 
Buffalo Society of Natural Science. 
Albright Art Gallery. 

12. San Francisco, Cal.: 
Fine Arts Palace. 

San Francisco Institute of Art. 
Academy of Sciences. 

13. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Layton Art Gallery. 

14. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 

16. Newark, N. J.: 
Art, Science, and Industrial Museum. 

16. New Orleans, La.: 
CabUdo. 

Confederate Memorial. 

17. Washington, D. C: 
United States National Museum. 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
National Gallery of Art. 

18. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Walker Museimi and Art Gallery. 
Library Museum. 
Minneapolis Museum of Art. 
Library Art Gallery. 

19. Seattle, Wash.: 
University Museum. 
Washington State Art Association. 

21. Kansas City, Mo.: 
The Fine Arts Institute. 

22. Portland, Oreg.: 
Museum of Art. 

23. Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Herron Art Institute. 

24. Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado Historical and Natural His- 
tory Society. 

26. Providence, R. I.: 
Ehode Island School of Design. 
John Hay Library Gallery. 

27. St. Paul, Minn.: 
, State Capitol Museum. 

St. Paul Arc Institute. 

29. Columbus, Ohio: 
University Museum. 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 

31. Toledo, Ohio; 
Toledo Museum of Fme Arts. 

35. Worcester, Mass.: 
Natural History Musemn. 
Antiquarian Society. 
Worcester Society of Antiquity. 
Worcester Art Museum. 

36. Richmond, Va.: 
Confederate Museum, 

37. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 



38. New Haven, Coon.: 
Peabody Museum. 
Yale Art Gallery. 

44. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Grand Rapids Art Association. 

48. Bridgeport, Coim. : 
Bamum Musetun. 

49. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Tennessee Historical Society. 

50. New Bedford, Mass.: 

Old Dartmouth Historical Society. 
New Bedford Art Club. 
Swain Free School. 

51. Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Deseret Museimi. 

53. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Agassiz Museum. 
Germanic Museum. 
Fogg Art Museiun. 

56. Hartford, Conn.: 
Wadsworth Athenaeum and MOTgan 
Memorial. 

67. Tacoma, Wash.: 
State Historical Society. 
Ferry Museum. 

69. Youngstown, Ohio: 
Reuben McMillan Library Gallery. 

61. Albany, N. Y.: 
Albany Historical Society. 

62. Springfield, Mass.: 
Springfield Science Museum. 
Springfield Art Museum. 

64. Des Moines, Iowa: 
The Women's Club Art Collectirai. 

70. WUmington, Del.: 
Delaware Society of Natural History. 
Delaware Fine Arts. 

76. Waterbury, Coim.: 
Mattatuck Museum. 

77. St. Joseph, Mo.: 

George Collection of CM Dwellers' and 
Indian Relics. 

89. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
State Museum and Library. 

92. Savannah, Ga.: 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

98. Sacramento, Cal.: 
Sutter Fort. 

100. Holyoke, Mass.: 
Small Museum Public Library. 

101. Portland, Me.: 
Portland Natural History Society. 
L. D. M. Sweat Art Gallery. 

104. Charleston, S. C: 
Charleston Museum. 
Gibbes Art Gallery. 

105. Springfield, 111.: 
State Museum. 

112. Berkeley, Cal.: 
University Art Collection. 

120. New Britain, Conn.: 
New Britain Institute. 

123. San Diego, Cal.: 
San Diego Museum Associaticai. 

125. York, Pa.: 
George Miller Museum. 
York County Historical Society. 

129. Davenport, Iowa: 
Academy of Sciences. 

131. Salem, Mass.: 
Essex Institute. 
Peabody Museum. 
House of Seven Gables. 

136. Lincoln, Nebr.: 
University of Nebraska Museum. 

139. Pasadena, Cal.: 
Stickney Memorial School of Fine Arts. 

163. Fltchburg, Mass.: 
Fitchburg Historical Society. 

164. Chester, Pa.: 

Alfred O. Deshong Memorial Art 
Gallery. 

169. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Herrmann Museum of Natural History. 

167. Elmira, N. Y.: 
Amot Art Gallery. 
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170. PittBfleld, Mass.: 
Uuseum of Natural History and Art. 

171. Quincy, Mass.: 
Quincy Homestead. 

174. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Cedar Rapids Art Gallery. 

190. Austin, Tex.: 
State Museum. 



197. Boise, Idaho: 
State Historical Museum. 

200. BrookUne, Mass.: 
Edward Devotion House. 

206. Norristown, Pa.: 
Regar Museum of Natural History. 
WUliams' Rug Museum. 

213. Madison, Wis.: 
Historical Library Association. 



Table 19. 

Conservatories. — Table 19, as its title indicates, is 
designed to present data pertaining to conservatories 
that are maintained primarily for the care and propa- 
gation of plants for exhibition purposes. Data for 
establishments employed primarily in the propagation 
of plants to be used in park ornamentation have been 
excluded, as far as reports rendered such exclusion 
possible. As some of the reports were not clear on this 
point it is probable that the statistics, as presented for 
a few of the cities, include data for propagating green- 
houses as well as for exhibition conservatories. 

It is probable that most of the cities for which no 
data are shown in Table 19 had at least the beginnings 
of conservatories, consisting of specimens of the flora 
of the Tropics, which by a strict classification would 
come within the field which this table was intended 
to cover; but such specimens, because of being kept 
in greenhouses or because of their limited number or 
value, have not been regarded by the officials as con- 
stituting conservatories, and no data were secured in 
regard to them. 

Conservatories were reported for only 27 of the 213 
cities covered by this survey; the area under glass was 
reported for all but two of the 27 cities, expenses for 
aU but four, and the value of buildings for all but 
three. The failure to report areas was perhaps due to 
lack of data. In the cases where expenses were not 
reported these costs were not segregated from other 
park expenses, which results not only in lack of data 
for the expenses of conservatories but in showing 
excessive costs of parks in Table 10. Valuations of 
conservatories for the three cities not reporting them 
were not separately reported, but are included in the 
park valuations shown in Tables 10 and 20. 

Table 20. 

Value of recreational properties. — In Table 20 there 
is presented a consolidation of valuations shown in 
other tables of this report which have been explained 
in preceding pages. 

The total valuation of aU recreational properties as 
shown in Table 20 amounted to $1,263,279,877; as an 
offset the total indebtedness in 1916, as far as reported 
for such properties was $173,286,918, or 13.7 per cent 
of the total valuation. These figures are, however, more 
or less imperfect owing to the fact that certain cities 
reported indebtedness incurred for combined or imre- 
ported purposes which could not be segregated and may 
have contained debts incurred on account of recrea- 



tional properties . The municipal debt of all the cities is 
about 40 per cent of the valuation of all their properties, 
which indicates that a larger proportion of recreational 
property than of other city property has been fully 
paid for. This may be partially accounted for by 
a larger percentage of gifts of land for park pur- 
poses or of money for the purchase of such lands and 
construction of buildings used for recreational purposes. 

Indebtedness on account of recreational properties. — 
The following statement shows the indebtedness, as 
far as reported, of the several cities on account of 
recreational properties. 

The indebtedness of the 1 1 cities which are within the 
Metropohtan Park District of Massachusetts is not fully 
disclosed by this statement for the reason that no data 
are available pertaining to the amounts due the State 
from those cities on account of parks and other recrea- 
tion features the costs of which have been incurred by 
the State and charged to the cities. The cities referred 
to are Boston, Cambridge, Lynn, Somerville, Maiden, 
Chelsea, Newton, Everett, Quincy, Brookline, and 
Waltham. 



City 




Indebted- 
ness for 


City 




Indebted- 
ness for 


ber. 




parks and 


ber. 




parks and 




gardens. 




gardens. 




GEOTTP I.— CITIES 






GEOUP in.— CITIES 






HAVING A POPU- 






HAVING A POPU- 






LATION OF 600,000 






LATION OF 100,000 






AND OVER IN 1916. 






TO 300,000 IN 1916— 

continued. 






Total 


$102,948,731 


41 
42 


Spokane, Wash 

Paterson, N. J 


S975,000 
356,000 


1 


New York, N.Y.... 
Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa.... 


58,865,200 


2 


13,097,417 


43 


Fall River, Mass.... 


310,500 


a 


3, 794, 117 


44 


Grand Bapids, Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio 


100,000 


4 


St. Louis, Mo 


915, 400 


45 


172,000 


5 


Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio 


14,637,397 
6,117,000 


47 
49 


475,000 
161,460 


6 


Nashville, Tenn 

New Bedford, Mass.. 


7 


Baltimore, Md 


2,450,000 


50 


232,000 


8 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


1,925,200 


52 


Lowell, Mass 


3,200 


9 


Detroit, Mich 


1,147,000 


63 


Cambridge, Mass.... 

Trenton, Isf. J 

Hartford, Conn 


2,094,000 








54 


331,210 




GEO UP 11.— aTIES 




65 


300,000 




HAVING A POPU- 




56 


Houston, Tex 


493,000 




LATION OF 300,000 




59 


Youngstown, Ohio.. 


208,700 




TO 600,000 IN 1916. 




60 


Camden, N. J 


487,000 








61 


Albany, N.Y 

Springfield, Mass.... 


667,776 




Total 


21,677,106 


62 


153,800 
164,500 


10 


Los Angeles, Cal 

Buffalo, N.Y 


5,760 






11 


3,777,636 




GEOUP IV. — CITIES 




12 


San Francisco, Cal. . 
Milwaukee, wis 


986,000 




HAVING A POPU- 




13 


1,767,086 




LATION OF 60,000 




14 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Newark, N.J 


3,575,300 




TO 100,000 IN 1916. 




^f, 


4,075,126 








le 

18 
19 


New Orleans, La 

Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Seattle, Wash 


426,262 
3,065,077 
4,000,000 




Total 


11,614,325 


65 


Fort Worth, Tex.... 


63,766 








67 


Kansas City, Kans.. 
Yonkers, N.Y 


724,808 




GROUP m.— <ITIE3 




68 


285,260 




HAVING A POPU- 




69 


Schenectady, N.Y. . 


407,000 




LATION OF 100,000 




70 


Wilmington, Del 


644,000 




TO 300,000 IN 1916. 




71 

72 


Duluth, Minn 

Oklahoma City, 


612,000 




Total 


23,203,929 




okia :.'. 


850,000 


20 


JerseyCity, N. J.... 


702,000 


74 


Elizabeth, N. J 


198, 161 
33,300 


2) 


Kansas City, Mo 

Portland, Oreg 

Indianapolis, Ind. . . 

Denver, Colo 

Rochester, N. Y 


1,525,778 


75 


Somerville, Mass 


14,000 


22 


1,050,000 


76 


Waterbury, Conn. . . 
Utlca, N. Y. . 


216,000 


23 


559,500 
2,237,000 


78 


316,560 
19,600 


24 


79 


Akron, Ohio 

Troy,N.Y 


2,'i 


870,000 


80 


263,500 


26 


Providence, R. I 


1,756,000 


82 


Hoboken, N. J 


87,850 


?7 


St. Paul, Minn.... 


1,084,000 


85 


Erie, Pa 


106,000 


28 


Louisville, Ky 

Columbus, Ohio 


630,000 


86 


Jacksonville, Fla.... 
E vansviUe, Ind 


115,000 


29 


199,400 


87 


16,000 


,sn 


Oakland, Cal 


846,000 


88 


East St. Louis, m... 


400,000 


31 


Toledo, Ohio 


1,030,000 


89 


Harrisburg, Pa 


242,300 


33 




93,000 
815,880 


90 


Peoria, 111 


137,000 
198,000 


34 


Omaha, Nebr 


91 


Passaic, N.J 


.^5 


Worcester, Mass 

Richmond, Va 

Syracuse, N.Y 

New Haven, Conn. . 


382,600 


93 


Bayonne, N. J 


85,000 


.36 


12,500 


94 


Wichita, Kans 


61,486 


37 


320,800 


95 


South Bend, Ind.... 
Brockton, Mass 


81,774 


38 


325,260 


97 


93,550 


39 


Memphis, Tenn 


1,079,176 


100 


Holyoke, Uass 


138,636 



42 
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City 
num- 
ber. 


CITY. 


Indebted- 
ness for 

parks and 
gardens. 


City 
num- 
ber. 


CITY. 


Indebted- 
ness for 

parks and 
gardens. 


101 
102 


GR0X7P rV. — CITIES 
HAVING A POPU- 
LATION OF 60,000 
TO 100,000 IN 1816— 

continued. 

Portland, Me 

AUentown, Pa 

Springfield, 111 

Canton, Ohio 

Chattanooga. Tenn. . 

Pawtacket, R I 

Covington, Ky 

AtlanticCity, N.J.. 

Saginaw, Mich 

Eockfordjlll 

Pueblo, Colo 

New Britain, Conn. . 
Flint, Mich... 


S4,000 

13,500 
146,939 

82,500 
400,000 

95,000 

95,000 
1,149,000 

33,000 
190,000 
342,000 
121,000 

23,000 

240,000 

1,776,875 

60,000 
229,000 
206,000 

2,860,080 


134 
137 
139 
142 
145 
147 
148 
149 
152 
163 
166 
157 
158 
159 
163 
165 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
174 
176 
180 
181 
182 
183 
186 


GBOUP V. —CITIES 
HAVING A POPU- 
LATION OF 30,000 
TO 60,000 IN 1916— 

continued. 
Bay City, Mich 


$200,000 
44,000 


105 
106 
107 
108 
110 
114 
115 
117 
119 
120 
121 


Pasadena, Cal 

Chelsea, Mass 

Newton, Mass 

Montgomery, Ala. . . 

Muskogee, Okla 

Roanoke, Va .\ . . 

East Orange, N. J... 

Fitchburg, Mass 

Springfield, Mo 

PerthAmboy, N. J. 

Lexington, Ky 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Decatur,Ill 


94,147 
107,600 
6,000 
30,000 
280,000 
120,000 
52,000 
300 
47,600 
38,000 
91 500 


1?a 


Tampa, Fla 


17;500 
4,000 


123 


San Diego, Cal 

Springfield, Ohio.... 
"Xork, Pa... .. 


124 
125 


Everett, Mass 

Elmira,N.Y 

San Jose, Cal 

Pittsfield, Mass 

Joliet,Ill 


23,500 
16,000 
101, 750 
36,000 
14,000 


127 


Maiden, Mass 

GEOUP v.— CITIES 
HAVING A POPU- 
LATION OF 30,000 
TO 60,000 IN 1916. 

Total 




Quincy,Mass 

Aubum,N.Y 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
NewRochelle.N.Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y . . . 

Lorain, Ohio 

Oshkosh, Wis 

Jackson, Mich 

Waterloo, Iowa 


16,000 
10,694 
10,000 
83,500 
20,000 




Davenport, Iowa 


30,000 
65,000 
22,600 
72,650 


129 
131 


40,000 
12,000 
30,079 


132 


Haverhill, Mass 



City 
num- 
ber. 


CITY. 


Indebted- 
ness for 

parks and 
gardens. 


City 
num- 
ber. 


CITT. 


Indebted- 
ness for 

parks and 
gardens. 


187 


GKOUP v.— CITIES 
HAVING A POPU- 
LATION OF 30,000 
TO 60,000 IN 1916— 
continued. 

Fresno, Cal 


$49,000 
137,900 
3,000 
95,000 
25,000 
320,960 
9,500 
75,000 


206 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 


GEOUP v.— ClTUSa 
HAVING A POPU- 
LATION OF 30,000 
TO 60,000 IN 1916— 

continued. 

Norristown, Pa 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Zanesville, Ohio 

Kenosha, Wis 

Easton, Pa. 


$14,000 


188 
191 
195 


Shreveport, La 

Everett, Wash 

Waco, Tex 


15,000 
53,500 
125,000 


196 


Orange^N. J 

Brooklme, Mass 

Bellingham, Wash. . 
La Crosse, Wis 


17,500 


200 
203 
204 


Waltham. Mass 

Madison, Wis 


54,200 
129,600 



In addition to the outstanding indebtedness in- 
cvirred for parks and gardens shown in the preceding 
statement, indebtedness for other properties used for 
recreational purposes was reported as follows : 

Total '. $10,982,747 

1. New York, N. Y. : Art galleries 10, 502, 747 

3. Philadelphia, Pa. : Art galleries 200, 000 

9. Detroit, Mich.: Art galleries 50, 000 

13. Milwaukee, Wis.: Museums 120,000 

20. Jersey City, N. J.: Gymnasiums 50,000 

200. Brookline, Mass.: Gymnasiums 60,000 
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tablh 1.— tear of incorporation, date op middle of fiscal year reported, population, and 

AREA: 1916. 
[For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 19.] 



Grand total . 



Group I 

Group II. . 
Group III. 
Group IV. 
Group V . . 



Yearoi 
incor- 
pora- 
tion as 
a city. 



Date of middle 
of fiscal year. 



POPULATION. 



Estimated as 
of middle of 

fiscal year. 



32,267,415 



13, 472, 116 
4,060,172 
7,025,512 
4,440,236 
3, 269, 379 



Decennial census. 



Apr. 15, 1910. June 1, 1900. 



28,090,712 



11,977,607 
3,453,488 
6,055,400 
3,784,857 
2,819,360 



20, 718, 6 



9, 193, 545 
2,504,146 
4,279,473 
2,648,230 
2,091,299 



ABEA (ACBE3) TOLY 1, 1916. 



Total. 



3,131,244.0 



571,613.4 
626,021.7 
787,671.2 
588,417.0 
557,520.7 



Land. 



2,908,103.4 



560,056.8 
544,717.2 
734, 295. 
549,228.9 
519,805.5 



Water. 



223, 140. 6 



11,556.6 
81,304.5 
53,376.2 
39, 188. 1 
37,715.8 



GROUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 600,000 AND OVEE IN 1916. 



New York, N.Y, 

Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo... 
Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md . . 
Pittsburgh^ Pa. . 
Detroit, Mich... 



1653 
1837 
1701 
1822 
1822 

1836 
1796 
1816 
1824 



June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30, 1915 
Oct. 12,1915 
July 31,1915 

June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 



5, 468, 190 

2,447,845 

1,683,664 

749, 183 

746,084 

657, 311 
584,605 
571,984 
563,260 



4, 766, 883 

2,185,283 

1, 549, 008 

687,029 

670,585 

560, 663 
558,485 
533,905 
465,766 



3,437,202 

1,698,575 

1,293,697 

575,238 

560,892 

381, 768 

508,957 

'451,512 

285,704 



183,556.0 
125,717.8 
84,933.0 
39,277.0 
30,295.0 

33, 717. 5 
20,255.0 
26,666.7 
27, 196. 4 



183,555.0 
121,602.6 
83, 340. 
39, 100. 
27,612.0 

33,547.5 
19,290.0 
26,383.3 
26, 724. 4 



(') 

4,215.3 

1,693.0 

177.0 

•2,683.0 

170.0 

965.0 

1,283.4 

470.0 



GROUP II.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 600,000 IN 1916. 



Los Angeles, Cal . . 

Buffalo, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal 
Milwaukee, wis. . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 

Newark, N.J 

New Orleans, La. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Seattle, Wash 



1851 
1832 
1850 
1846 
1819 

1836 
1805 
1802 
1867 



Dec. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 

June 30,1915 
June 30,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Juae 30,1915 
June 30,1915 



464,946 
459, 762 
428,062 
406, 706 

399,000 
366,484 
361, 329 
353, 460 
330, 834 



319, 198 
423, 715 
416,912 
373,857 
363, 591 

347, 469 
339, 075 
331, 069 
301, 408 
237, 194 



102,479 
352,387 
342, 782 
285, 315 
325,902 

246, 070 
287, 104 
278, 718 
202, 718 
80,671 



184, 457. 
26,983.0 
29,760.0 
16,547.7 
45,272.1 

14,976.0 
169,323.0 
44, 316. 
33,920.0 
60, 466. 



183,464.0 
24,894.0 
26,632.0 
16,215.8 
45,255.0 

14,868.0 
125,440.0 
38, 408. 4 
32, 069. 
37, 481. 



993.0 
2,089.0 
3,128.0 

331.9 
17.1 

118.0 

43,883.0 

5,908.5 

1,851.0 

22,985.0 



GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



Jersey City, N. J 

Kansas City , Mo 

Portland, Oreg 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Denver, Colo 

Rochester, N.Y 

Providence, R. I 

St. Paul, Minn 

Louisville, Ky 

Columbus, Ohio 

Oakland, Cal 

Toledo, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham, Ala 

Omaha, Nebr 

Worcester, Mass 

Richmond, Va 

Syracuse, N.Y 

New Haven, Conn . . . 
Memphis, Term 

Scranton, Pa 

Spokane, Wash 

Paterson, N.J 

Fall River, Mass 

Grand Rapids, Mich . 

Dayton, Oliio 

Dallas, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex — 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Bedford, Mass . . 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Lowell, Mass 

Cambridge, Mass 

Trenton, N.J 

Hartford, Conn 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 

Reading, Pa 

Youngstown, Ohio. . . 

Camden, N.J 

Albany, N.Y 

SprineSeld, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 



1827 
1853 
1851 
1831 
1859 

1834 
1832 
1854 
1824 
1816 

1854 
1837 
1847 
1871 
1867 

1848 
1782 
1848 
1784 
1849 

1866 
1883 
1851 
1864 
1850 

1841 
1856 
1837 
1836 
1806 

1847 
1851 
1836 
1846 
1792 

1784 
1839 
1875 
1847 



1828 
1686 
1852 
1850 



May 31,1915 
Oct. 19,1915 
May 31,1916 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 

June 30,1915 
Mar. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
Feb. 28,1915 
June 30,1915 

Dec. 31-, 1915 
June 30,1913 
June 30,1916 
Mar. 31,1915 
June 30,1916 

May 31,1916 
July 31,1915 
June 30,1916 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 

June 30, 1915 
June 30,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
Sept. 30, 1915 

June 30,1915 
Oct. 31,1915 
Nov. 30, 1915 
Sept. 30, 1915 
June 30,1916 

June 5, 1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Sept. 30, 1915 
Aug. 31, 1915 

Sept. 30, 1915 
June 30, 1915 
June 30,1916 
June 30,1916 
June 30,1916 

June 30,1916 
June 30,1915 
May 31,1915 
June 30,1915 



299,615 
292, 278 
271, 814 
266, 678 
253, 161 

250, 747 
248, 791 
241,999 
236, 379 
209,722 

194, 703 
187, 840 
184, 873 
172, 119 
163,200 

160,291 
164,841 
152, 634 
147, 095 
146, 113 

144,081 
142,990 
137, 408 
126,904 
126, 392 

126,509 
121,277 
121, 274 
119, 220 
115,978 

114, 454 
113,567 
112, 124 
111,997 
109,609 

109, 452 
108, 172 
108, 094 
107, 594 
104,489 

104,349 
103,580 
102,989 
100, 316 



267, 779 
248,381 
207, 214 
233,650 
213,381 

218, 149 
224, 326 
214, 744 
223,928 
181,611 

160,174 
168,497 
154,839 
132,685 
124,096 

145,986 
127, 628 
137, 249 
133,605 
131,105 

129,867 
104,402 
125, 600 
119, 295 
112,571 

116,577 
92,104 
96, 614 
102,054 
110,364 

96,652 
92, 777 
106,294 
104,839 
96,815 

98,915 
78,800 
83,743 
96,071 
79,066 

94, 538 
100, 263 
88,926 
89, 336 



206, 433 
163, 762 
90, 426 
169, 164 
133,859 

162, 608 
176, 697 
163,065 
204, 731 
126,560 

66,960 
131,822 
89,872 
38, 415 
102,555 

118, 421 
85, 050 
108,374 
108, 027 
102,320 

102, 026 
36, 848 
105,171 
104,863 
87,565 

85, .333 
42, 638 
53,321 
70,996 
80,865 

62, 442 
53,631 
94, 969 
91, 886 
73,307 

79,850 
44, 633 
37, 714 
78,961 
44,885 

75,935 
94,161 
62,059 
68,513 



12, 288. 
38,305.8 
34, 214. 4 
22,486.2 
37,60(i'.O 

15,361.5 
11, 701. 
35, 481. 

17. 544. 4 
14, 307. 

38,561.0 
18,265.6 
16,847.7 
32,051.2 
20,224.0 

24,634.0 
16,606.6 
12, 166. 
14,340.0 
12,719.0 

12, 608. 9 
25, 120. 
5,367.0 
26, 156. 
11, 200. 

10, 637. 
10,961.8 
23,040.0 

11. 426. 

11. 829. 1 

20,873.0 

31. 837. 5 
9,098.0 
4, 180. 8 
4,903.0 

11,070.9 
20, 160. 
27,920.0 
5,209.7 
16,960.0 

5,030.0 
10,070.1 
21, 180. 

7, 248. 



8, 320. 
37,566.8 
32, 748. 8 
22, 166. 1 
37,028.0 

14,876.3 
11,353.0 
33,388.0 
15,368.4 
14, 149. 6 

31, 691. 
16,026.6 
16,815.7 
32,020.4 
19,840.0 

23,731.0 
14,582.6 
11,664.0 
11,460.0 
12,362.0 

12, 361. 7 
24, 819. 
5, 157. 

21. 723. 
10,880.0 

10,061.0 
10,846.6 
22,860.6 
9,330.0 

11. 674. 1 

12, 206. 
31, 137. 5 
8, 308. 
4,014.3 
4,490.0 

10,160.9 
20,020.0 
25, 168. 
5,209.7 
15,760.0 

4,475.0 
9,774.4 
19,980.0 
6,943.0 



3,968.0 
750.0 

1,465.6 
321.1 
572.0 

475.2 

348.0 

2,093.0 

2, 176. 

157.4 

6,970.0 

2,240.0 

33.0 

30.8 

384.0 

903.0 
1,024.0 

502.0 
2,880.0 

367.0 

147.2 
301.0 
200.0 
4,433.0 
320.0 

576.0 
115.2 
179.5 
3,096.0 
255.0 

8,667.0 
700.0 
790.0 
166.5 
413.0 

910.0 

140.0 

2,752.0 



200.0 

555.0 

295.7 

1,200.0 

305.0 



iNot reported. 



2 Includes 1,546 acres of land submerged at liigh tide. 



'Includes population of territory annexed since 1900. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 1.— YEAR OF INCORPORATION, DATE OF MIDDLE OF FISCAL YEAR REPORTED, POPULATION, AND 

AREA: 1916— Continued. 
[For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 19.] 



99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 
115 
116 

117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
126 
127 



Bos Moines, Iowa. . , 
Fort Worth Tex... 

Lawrence , Mass 

Kansas City, KsDS. 
Yonkers,N.Y 



Schenectady, N. Y 

■Wilmington, Del 

Duluth, Minn 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Norfolk, Va 



Elizabeth, N.J... 
Somerville, Mass . . 
Waterbury, Conn. 

St. Joseph. Mo 

Utica.N.Y 



Akron, Ohio 

Troy,N. Y 

Man(uiester, N. H . 

Hoboken, N. J 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. . 

Fort Wayne, Ind.. 

Erie, Pa 

Jacksonville, Fla. . . 

B vansville, Ind 

East St. Louis, 111.. 



Harrisburg, Pa.. 

Peoria, 111 

Passaic, N.J 

Savannah, Ga... 
Bayonne,N. J.. 



Wichita, Kans 

South Bend, Ind., 

Johnstown, Pa 

Brockton, Mass . . . 
Sacramento, Cal. . 



Torre Haute, Ind. 

Holyoke, Mass 

Portland, Me 

AUentown, Pa 

El Paso, Tex 



Charleston, S. C 

Springfield, HI 

Canton, Ohio 

Chattanooga, Term.. 
Pawtucket, B. I 



Altoona, Pa 

Covington, Ky 

Mobile, Ala 

Berkeley, Cal 

Sioux City, Iowa.. 

Atlantic City, N. J 



3ity, H 
Mich. 



Little Rock, Ark 

Hockfordjill , 

Binghamton, N. Y., 



Pueblo, Colo 

New Britain, Conn.. 

Flint, Mich 

Tampa, Fla 

San Diego, Cal 



Springfield, Ohio- 
York, Pa 

Lancaster, Pa 

Maiden, Mass 



Year of 
incor- 
pora- 
tion as 
a city. 



Date of middle 
of fiscal year. 



POPULATION. 



Estimated as 
of middle of 
fiscal year. 



Decennial census. 



Apr. 15, 1910. 



June 1, 1900. 



ABEA (ACBES) JULY 1, 1916. 



GROUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



1867 
1872 
1853 
1886 
1872 


Sept. 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 


1798 
1832 
1870 
1891 
1845 


June 30,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 


1855 
1871 
1853 
1853 
1832 


Dec. 31,1915 
June 30, 1915 
June 30, 1915 
Oct. 21,1915 
June 30,1915 


1836 
1816 
1846 
1855 
1871 


June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Nov. 3,1915 
July 4,1915 


1839 
1851 
1822 
1847 
1865 


June 30,1915 
July 4, 1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30, 1915 


1860 
1845 
1873 
1789 
1869 


June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
June 30, 1915 
Oct. 31,1915 


1871 
1865 
1889 
1881 
1863 


June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
July 4,1915 
May 31,1915 
June 30,1915 


1833 
1873 
1832 
1867 
1873 


June 30,1915 
May 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
July 4,1915 
Sept. 30,1915 


1783 
1840 
1854 
1851 
1886 


June 30,1915 
Aug. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
Mar. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 


1868 
1834 
1814 
1878 
1857 


June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Mar. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Sept. 30,1915 


1854 
1889 
1831 
1852 
1867 


June 30,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 


1873 
1871 
1855 
1887 
1850 


June 30,1916 
Sept. 30,1915 
Aug. 31,1915 
Nov. 30,1915 
June 30,1915 


1850 

1887 
1818 
1882 


June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Dec. 1, 1915 
June 30,1916 



99,757 
99,628 
98,197 
96,854 
96,610 

95,265 
93,713 
91,913 
90,620 
88,844 

85,620 
85,460 
84,745 
84,361 
83,876 

82,958 
77,738 
76,959 
76,483 
75,231 

74,352 
73,810 
73,137 
72,125 
72,105 

70,754 
70, 732 
70,377 
68,361 
68,352 

67,847 
67,030 
66,601 
65,604 
64,806 

64,806 
63,968 
63,014 
61,914 
60,754 

60,427 
69,868 
59, 139 
58,201 
68,156 

67,606 
56,620 
66,295 
66,266 
66,960 

65,806 
55,228 
56,158 
63,761 
53,082 

52,840 
52,601 
62,594 
62,506 
61, 115 

60,804 
60,543 
50,512 
50,067 



86,368 
73,312 
86,892 
82,331 
79,803 

72,826 
87,411 
78,466 
64,205 
67,452 

73,409 
77,236 
73,141 
77,403 
74,419 

69,067 
76,813 
70,063 
70,324 
67,105 

63,933 
66,625 
67,699 
69,647 
68,547 

64,186 
66,960 
64,773 
66,064 
65,546 

52,460 
63,684 
56,482 
66,878 
44,696 

68,167 
67,730 
68,571 
61,913 
39,279 

58,833 
61,678 
50,217 
44,604 
61,622 

62, 127 
53,270 
61,621 
40,434 
47,828 

46, 150 
60,510 
45,941 
46,401 
48,443 

44,395 
43,916 
38,550 
37,782 
39,578 

46,921 
44,750 
47,227 
44,404 



62, 139 
26,688 
62,559 
61,418 
47,931 

31,682 
76,508 
62,969 
10,037 
46,624 

52, 130 
61,643 
151,139 
102,979 
66,383 

42,728 
176,057 
56,987 
69,364 
61,721 

46,115 
62,733 
28,429 
69,007 
29,655 

60,167 
66,100 
27,777 
54,244 
32,722 

24,671 
35,999 
85,936 
40,063 
29,282 

36,673 
45,712 
60,145 
35,416 
15,906 

55,807 
34,169 
30,667 
30,154 
39,231 

38,973 
42,938 
38,469 
13,214 
33,111 

27,838 
42,345 
38,307 
31,051 
39,647 

28,157 
26,998 
13,103 
16.839 
17,700 

38,253 
33,708 
41,469 
33,664 



Total. 



36,309.0 
10, 768. 
4,577.0 
10,533.8 
11,840.0 

5,270.0 
6,516.0 
43,116.8 
11,008.0 
6,966.6 

6,230.0 
2,700.0 
18,048.0 
8,880.0 
8,168.8 

7,347.2 
7,206.4 
21,700.0 
1,220.0 
3,433.5 

7,233.0 
4,919.6 
8,700.0 
4,270.6 
7,850.0 

5,540.4 
6,020.0 
2,087.7 
4,720.1 
8,770.0 

12,852.5 
9,318.6 
3,197.3 

13,798.4 
8,910.0 

5,628.0 
14,585.0 
14,825.1 
3,816.0 
5,836.8 

3,744.0 
5,529.0 
6,964.0 
4,396.8 
5,725.0 

2,195.2 
3,593.0 
11,200.0 
10,720.0 
28,646.0 

2,919.0 
8,935.0 
10,560.0 
6,159.0 
6,400.0 

7,308.8 
8,320.0 
8.346.0 
7,680.0 
47,323.1 

7,156.0 
2,250.0 
2,660.0 
3,072.0 



Land. 



34,423.0 
10,553.4 
4,185.0 
9,943.8 
11,440.0 

5,141.0 
4,026.0 
37,715.2 
10,948.0 
4,773.8 

6,191.0 
2,600.0 
17,981.0 
8,480.0 
8,029.0 

7,254.2 

6,630.4 

20,119.6 

830.0 

3,233.5 

7,112.0 

4,739.6 
6,060.0 
4,166.6 
7,828.0 

3,448.5 
6,020.0 
1,998.7 
4,472.7 
2,650.0 

12,592.5 
9,117.9 
2,997.3 

13,708.4 
8,900.0 

5,068.0 
13,423.0 
13,790.7 
3,705.0 
5,724.3 

2,873.6 
6,529.0 
5,929.0 
4,196.8 
6,498.0 

2,194.0 
3,590.0 
8,640.0 
6,280.0 
28,020.0 

2,805.0 
8,750.0 
10,180.0 
5,967.0 
5,913.6 

7,218.8 
8,290.0 
8,306.0 
5,760.0 
47,323.1 

7,039.0 
2,220.0 
2,625.0 
3,060.0 



Water. 



214.6 
392.0 
690.0 
400.0 

129.0 

12,489.0 

6,401.6 

60.0 

1,192.8 

89.0 
100.0 

67.0 
400.0 
139.8 

93.0 
576.0 
1,580.5 
390.0 
200.0 

121.0 
180.0 
2,640.0 
104.0 
22.0 

2,091.9 



89.0 

247.4 

1,120.0 

260.0 

200.6 

200.0 

90.0 

10.0 

460.0 

1,162.0 

1,034.4 

110.0 

112.5 

870.4 



35.0 
200.0 
227.0 

1.2 
3.0 

2,560.0 

6,440.0 

625.0 

114.0 
185.0 
380.0 
192.0 
486.4 

90.0 

30.0 

40.0 

1,920.6 



117.0 
30.0 
35.0 
12.0 



128 
129 
130 
131 

132 
133 
134 
136 



Augusta, Ga.- 

Davenport, Iowa.. 

Topeka, Kans 

Saiem, Mass 



Haverhill, Mass... 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich... 
McKeesport, Pa... 



GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916— Continued. 



1798 
1851 
1857 
1836 

1870 
1884 
1865 
1891 



June 30,1915 
Sept. 30, 1915 
June 30,1916 
June 30,1915 

June 30,1915 
Sept. 30,1915 
Deo. 31,1916 
July 4,1916 



49,848 
28,207 
47,914 
47,778 

47,774 
47,744 
47,718 
46,749 



41,040 

43,028 
43,684 
43,697 

44,115 
39,437 
46,166 
42,694 



39,441 
36,264 
33,608 
35,956 

37,175 

24,404 

140,747 

34,227 



6,196.0 
6,627.0 
5,632.0 
6,250.0 

22,000.0 
6,376.0 
7,072.0 
2,240.0 



6,012.0 
5,625.0 
5,312.0 
5,100.0 

20,500.0 
5,285.0 
6,316.8 
2,236.8 



184.0 

2.0 

320.0 

160.0 

1,500.0 

91.0 

765.2 

3.2 



1 Includes 1,460 acres of marsh land. 



2 Includes population of territory annexed since 1910. 



GENERAL TABLES. 
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Table 1 — ^YEAR OF INCORPORATION, DATE OF MIDDLE OF FISCAL YEAR REPORTED, POPULATION, AND 

AREA: 1916— Continued. 
[For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 19.J 



1 


CITY. 


Year Of 
incor- 
pora- 
tion as 
a city. 


Date of middle 
of fiscal year. 


POPULATION. 


AEEA (ACEE3) JULY 1, 1915. 


Estimated as 
of middle of 
fiscal year. 


Decennial census. 


Total. 


Land. 


Water. 


3 


Apr. 15, 1910. 


June 1, 1900. 



GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1918. 



Lincoln, Nebr 

Kaoine,Wi8 

Macon, 6a , 

Pasadena, Cal , 

Superior, Wis 

Huntington, W. Va 

Chelsea, Mass 

Woonaocket, E. I 

Wheeling W.Va 

Newton, Mass 

Butte, Mont 

Muskc^ee, Oela 

Roanoke, V a. 

WestHoboken, N.J... 

Galveston, Tex. 

East Orange, N.J 

Fitchbur^ Mass 

Chester, Pa 

New Castle, Pa. 

ft)ringfleld, Mo. 

Perth Amboy, N.J... 

Lexington, Ky 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Lansing, Mich. 

Charlotte, N.C 

Decatur,lll 

Portsmouth, Va 

Everett, Mass 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Elmira,N.Y 

San Jose, Cal 

Joliet, III 

Plttsfleld, Mass 

Quincy, Mass 

Auburn, N. Y 

Qulnoy.Ill 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . . 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.. 

New Rochelle, N. Y... 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. . . 

Amsterdam, N. Y 

Taunton, Mass 

Jamestown, N. Y 

Lorain, Ohio 

Oshkosh, Wis 

Jackson, Mich 

Lima, Ohio 

Stockton, Cal 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Fresno, Cal 

Shreveport, La 

Columbia, S.C 

Austin, Tex 

Everett, Wash 

Aurora,IIl 

WUliamsport, Fa 

Jqplin, Mo 

Waco Tex 

Oraiige,N. J 

Boise, Idaho 

Lynchburg, Va 

Colorado Springs, Colo 
Brookline, Mass 

Danville, 111 

Newport, Ky 

Bellingham, Wash — 

La Crosse, Wis 

Council BlufEs, Iowa. . 

Norristown, Pa 

Kenosha, Wis 

Ogden, trtah 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Zanesville, Ohio 

Easton, Pa 

WalthamjMass 

Madison, Wis 



1871 
1348 
1832 
1886 



1872 
1857 
1888 
1836 
1873 

1879 
1837 
1898 
1884 
1888 

1839 
1899 
1872 
1866 



1855 
1871 
1832 
1840 
1854 

1858 
1816 
1856 
1858 
1892 

1815 
1864 
1850 
1852 
1891 



1848 



1850 
1892 



1899 



1885 
1864 



1894 
1853 
1843 
1871 
1850 

1868 
1885 
1839 
1805 
1839 



1857 
1866 
1873 
1866 

1872 
1866 
1805 
1878 
1705 

1867 
1860 
1903 
1856 
1853 

1812 
1850 
1861 
1913 

1814 
1887 
1884 
1853 



Feb. 28,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Mar. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 
June 30, 1915 
June 30,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 

Oct. 31,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 

Aug. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
May 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 

Dec. 31,1916 
June 30,1916 
June 30,1915 
Aug. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 

Oct. 31,1915 

Oct. 31,1915 

Oct. 31,1915 

June 30,1916 

June 30,1915 

Mar. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
May 31,1915 
Oct. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 

June 30,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Oct. 31,1915 
Sept. 30, 1915 
Oct. 31,1915 

Jime 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Jvme 30,1915 
May 31,1915 
Aug. 31,1915 

June 30,1915 
Mar. 31,1915 
Jime 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 

Sept. 30, 1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 

June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Sept. 30,1915 

June 30,1915 
Oct. 31,1915 
July 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 

Oct. 31,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
Sept. 30,1915 

June 30,1915 

Oct. 31,1915 

June 30,1915 

June 30,1915 

June 30,1915 
June 30,1915 
July 31,1915 
June 30,1915 



45,900 
45,507 
45,415 
45,154 
45,060 

44,600 
> 43,979 
43,355 
43,237 
43,085 

43,004 
42,908 
42,740 
41,929 
41,893 

41,207 
41,165 
41,091 
40,936 
40,351 

39,927 
39,725 
39,703 
39,687 
39,655 

39,503 
39,199 
38,961 
38,610 
38,307 

38,206 
37,968 
37,918 
37,651 
3r,5|80 

37,251 
37,166 
36,776 
36,764 
36,355 

36,326 



35,930 
35,871 

35,662 
35,460 
34,730 
34,644 
34,508 

34,488 
34,280 
34,068 
34,058 
34,016 

33,767 
33,613 
33,495 
33,124 
32,913 

32,524 
32,443 
32,431 
32,344 
31,934 

31,790 
31,722 
31,609 
31,522 
31, 219 

30,833 
30,738 
30,466 
30,448 

30,406 
30,206 
30,166 
30,084 



43,973 
38,002 
40,665 
30,201 
40,384 

31,161 
32,452 
38,125 
41,641 
39,806 

39,165 
38,136 
25,278 
34,874 
35,403 

36,981 
34,371 
37,826 
38,537 
36,280 

35,201 
32,121 
35,099 
38,494 
35,279 

31,229 
34,014 
31,140 
33,190 
33,484 

36,346 
37, 176 
28,946 
34,670 
32,121 

32,642 
34,668 
36,587 
32,811 
30,919 

28,867 
30,445 
31,267 
34,259 
31,297 



33,062 
31,433 
30,508 
23,253 

26,693 
24,892 
28,015 
26,319 
29,860 

24,814 
29,807 
31,860 
32,073 
26,425 

29,630 
17,358 
29,494 
29,078 
27,792 

27,871 
30,309 
24,298 
30,417 
29,292 

27,875 
21,371 
25,580 
22,700 

28,026 
28,523 
27,834 
25,531 



40,169 
29,102 
23,272 
9; 117 
31,091 

11,923 
34,072 
28,204 
38,878 
33,587 

30,470 
30,346 
4,254 
21,495 
23,094 

37,789 
21,506 
31,531 
33,988 
28,339 

23,267 
17,699 
26,369 
36,297 
23,914 

16,485 
18,091 
20,754 
17,427 
24,336 

32,637 
35,672 
21,500 
29,353 
21,766 



30,345 
36,252 
25,656 
21,228 

14,720 
19,457 
20,929 
31,036 
22,892 

16,028 
28,284 
25,180 
21,723 
17,506 

12,580 
12,470 
16,013 
21,108 
22,268 

7,838 
24,147 
28,757 
26,023 
20,686 

24,141 
5,957 
18,891 
21,085 
19,936 

16,354 
28,301 
11,062 
28,895 
25,802 

22,265 
11,606 
16,313 
13,660 

23,538 
25,238 
23,481 
19, 164 



4,988.8 
3,840.0 
5,950.0 
8,460.8 
27,000.0 

7,920.0 
1,440.0 
6,632.0 
2,050.0 
11,406.0 

3,311.3 
4,352.0 
6,446.9 
3,462. 4 
546.0 

4,989.3 
2,616.0 
18,163.0 
3,000.0 
5,915.0 

6,039.1 
3,804.0 
3,150.0 
8,320.0 
3,460.0 

4,800.0 
8,192.0 
4,288.0 
1,680.0 
2,176.0 

2,551.0 
4,747.0 
6,549.6 
2,520.0 
22,900.0 

17,186.0 
5,440.0 
5,225. 6 
8,397.0 
2,694.4 

6,495.0 
6,970.0 
3,732.0 
31,264.0 
6,410.4 

6,235.0 
5,446.4 
5,760.0 
3,770.0 
5,212.0 

8,560.0 
3,913.0 
7,020.0 
3,981.0 
10,561.1 

8,79^.2 
4,420'.0 
5,011.2 
9,920.0 
6,650.0 

1,400.0 
3,040.2 
3,059.2 
5,305.8 
4,363.0 

6,400.0 

891.0 

14,080.0 

6,640.1 
12,627.2 

2,266.0 
2,740.0 
10,752.0 
3,307.7 

4,672.0 
2,335.0 
8,786.0 
3,831.0 



4,988.8 
3,760.0 
5,900.0 
8,460.8 
23,400.0 

7,892.0 
1,302.0 
5,532.0 
1,346.0 
11,106.0 

3,31L3 
4,352.0 
6,446.9 
3,394.5 
646.0 

4,989.3 
2,516.0 
17,963.0 
2,985.0 
6,815.0 

6,037.1 
2,844.0 
3,150.0 
7,380.0 
3,320.0 

4,530.0 
8,187.0 
4,281.4 
1,545.0 
1,948.0 

2,541.0 
4,546.0 
5,399.6 
2,430.0 
21,925.0 

10,736.0 
5,390.0 
3,779.6 
7,909.0 
2,644.4 

6,400.0 
6,900.0 
3,485.0 
28,320.0 
5,351.4 

6,115.0 
6,036. 8 
5,653.0 
3,703.0 
5,141.0 

8,160.0 
3,913.0 
6,720.0 
3,831.0 
8,282.1 

5,954.5 
4,245.0 
4,537.6 
9,920.0 
6,440.0 

1,400.0 
3,030.9 
2,924.8 
5,305.8 
4,327.0 

6,000.0 

771.0 

12,800.0 

6,089.5 
11,616.0 

2,265.0 
2,720.0 
10,752.0 
3,295.0 

4,416.0 
2,190.0 
8,078.0 
3,829.8 



90.0 
50.0 



3,600.0 

28.0 
138.0 
100.0 
705.0 
300.0 



67.9 



200.0 

15.0 

100.0 

2.0 
960.0 



960.0 
140.0 

270.0 

25.0 

6.6 

135.0 

22ao 

10.0 
201.0 
150.0 

90.0- 
975.0 

6,450.0 
60.0 

1,426.0 

488.0 

50.0 

95.0 

1,070.0 

247.0 

2,944.0 

59.0 

120.0 
409.6 
107.0 
67.0 
71.0 

400.0 



300.0 

150.0 

2,279.0 

2,837.7 
175.0 
473.6 



210.0 



9.3 
134.4 



36.0 

400.0 
120.0 

1,280.0 
650.6 

1,011.2 



20.0 



12.7 

256.0 

145.0 

708.0 

1.2 



» Includes population of territory annexed since 1900. 



2 Estimate based on Federal census of 1910 and state census (papulation 43,426) of 1915. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 2.— PARK ADMINISTRATION: 1916. 
[For a text discussion of this table, see page 19.1 



City 
num- 
ber. 



33 

111 
147 



112 
187 

10 

30 
139 

98 
123 

12 
163 
185 



199 

24 

119 



78 



70 



32 
128 
138 



197 



192 

2 
201 
163 



90 

173 
117 
105 



174 
205 
129 
64 
169 
113 
188 I 



STATE AND CITY. 



Birmingham.. 

Mobile 

Montgomery.. 



Little Rock 

CALIFOENIA. 



Berkeley 

Fresno 

Los Angeles . . . 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Francisco. 

San Jose 

Stockton 



COLORADO. 



Colorado Springs . 

Denver 

Pueblo 



CONNECTICUT. 



Bridgeport . 
Hartford.... 



New Britain.. 

New Haven.. 
Waterbury... 



DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DI3TKICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLOKIDA. 



Jacksonville. 
Tampa 



PABK CONTROL. 



Dept. of streets and parks 

Dept. of finance, police, and public property 
Dept. of public works 



Committee of city council. 



Dept. of public works 

Park commission 

Board of park commissioners 

Board of park directors 

Dept. of public par lis and buildings. 

Park board 

Board of park commissioners 

Park conunission 

Park commission ^ 

Dept. of public works 



Park commission 

Dept. of property 

Dept. of health, sanitation, inspection, 
parks, lighting, and water. 



Board of park commissioners 

Board of park commissioners 

/Board o f park commissioners ^ 

\Board of public works* 

Commissioners of public parks 

Board of commissioners of pubUc works. 



GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Macon 

Savannah 



Aurora 

Chicago 

DanviUe 

Decatur 

Bast St. Louis. 

Joliet 

Peoria 



Quincy' 

Hookford... 
Springfield . 



Evansville 

Fort Wayne.. - 
Indianapolis. . .' 
South Bend... 
Terre Haute... 

IOWA. 

Cedar Rapids.. 
Council Bluffs. 

Davenport 

Des Moines 

Dubuque 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 



Board of Park Commissioners . 



Dept. of public works . 



Board of bond trustees. 
Board of public works. . 



Park commission 

Tree and park commission. 

Park commission 

Park commission 



Dept. of parks and cemeteries. 



Park commission 

Park commissions ^ 

Committee of city council , 

Dept. of public safety, parks, and library.. 

Park board 

Park boards ' 

Board of trustees of the pleasure driveway 
and park district. 



Park commission 

Board of trustees of the pleasure driveway 
and park district. 



Park board 

Board of park commissioners., 
Board of park commissioners. . 
Board of park commissioners. . 
Board of park commissioners. . 



Dept. of parks and public property.. 

Board of park commissioners 

Board of park commissioners 

Dept. of parks and public property. . 

Park board 

Dept. of parks and public property.. 
Board of park oomniissioners 



Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 






« 



m 



City 
num- 
ber. 



87 
130 
94 



110 

158 



16 
18S 

101 



5 

97 

200 

53 

142 

165 

43 

153 

132 

100 

66 

52 

63 

127 

60 

145 

170 

171 

131 

75 

82 

179 

212 

35 



134 
9 
121 
44 
183 
133 
161 

116 



194 
21 
77 
4 

156 



146 



136 
34 



STATE AND CITY. 



Kansas City. 

Topeka 

Wichita 



Covington. 
Lexington. 
Louisyille.. 
Newport... 



LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans. . 



Shreveport. 



MAINE. 

Portland 



MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MAaSACmjSETIS. 



Boston 

Brockton 

Brooklme 

Cambridge... 

Chelsea 

Everett 

Fall River.... 

Fitohburg 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

New Bedford. 

Newton 

Pittsfleld 

Quincy 

Salem 

SomervlUe 

Springfield... 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Worcester 



Bay City 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 



Duluth 

Minneapolis . 
St. Paul 



Joplin 

Kansas City. 
St. Joseph.. - 

St. Loms 

Springfield . . 



Butte. 



NEBRASBCA. 



Lincoln. 
Omaha.. 



PARK CONTROL. 



Dept. of parks and public property — 
Dept. of parks and public property. . . 
Dept. of health, parks, and buildings.. 



Board of park commissioners- 
Park commission 

Board of park commissioners. 
Dept. of public property 



City park and improvement association. 

Audubon park commission 

Park commissions ^ '. - 

Dept. of streets and parks 



Park commission.. 



Board of park commissioners. . 



Park and recreation commission. . 

Park commission 

Board of park commissioners 

Park commission 

City engineer 

Park commission 

Board of park commissioners 

Park commission 

Board of park commissioners 

Board of park commissioners 

Dept. of public property 

Board of park commissioners 

Park commission 

Park commission 

Board of park commissioners 

Forest commissioner 

Park commission 

Park commission 

Park commission 

City engineer 

Board of park commissioners 

Park commission. ; 

Board of park commissioners 

Board of park commissioners 



Park commission 

Park commissioner 

Park board 

Board of park and cemetery commissioners.. 

Committee of 2 city commissioners 

Park commission 

Board of cemetery and pubUo park commis- 
sioners. 
Dept. of parks and cemeteries 



Dept. of pubUo affairs 

Board of park commissioners 

Dept. of parks and public buildings. 



Park commission 

Board of park commissioners. 
Board of park commissioners. 

Dept. of public welfare 

Board of park commissioners. 



Committee of city aldermen. 



Board of park commissioners. 
Dept. of parks , 



1 Controls 1 park; the control of other parks not reported. 

2 Controls 2 parks. 
8 Controls 8 parks. 
* Not reported. 

<■ 13 park commissions, one having 15 members, two having 7 members each, and 10 having 5 members each 

B Two park boards having 3 members each. 

' Admmistration control not reported. 

8 Forty park commissions having 3 members each. 



Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 



GENERAL TABLES. 
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Table 2.— PARK ADMINISTRATION: 1916— Continued. 

[For a, text discussion of this table, see page 19.] 



City 
num- 
ber. 



STATE AND CITY. 



PAEK CONTEOL. 



Num- 
ber of 
mem' 
bers. 



City 
num- 
ber. 



STATE AND CITT. 



PARK CONTROL. 



Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 



114 
93 
60 

152 
74 
82 
20 
IS 

196 
91 
42 

167 
54 

ISO 



61 
178 
172 
118 

11 
167 
180 
175 
176 
1 
177 

25 



79 

106 

14 



45 
160 
184 
181 
124 
31 
59 
210 



148 
72 



102 
109 
154 
211 

85 



NEW IIAMPSHraE. 



Mancliester. 



NEW JERSEY. 



Atlantic City 

Bayonne 

Camden 

East Orange 

Elizabeth 

Hoboken 

Jersey City 

Newark 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth Amboy i . 

Trenton 

West Hoboken. 



NEW YORK. 



Albany 

Amsterdam '... 

Auburn 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Jamestown 

Mount Vernon. 
NewKoohelle.. 

New York 

Niagara Falls... 

Roonester 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



Charlotte 

Winston-Salem . 



Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati — 
Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Hamilton 

Lima 

Lorain 

Springfield.. . 

Toledo 

Youngstown. 
Zanesville 



OKLAHOMA. 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma City... 

OREGON. 

Portland 



PENNSYLVANIA. 



Allentown.. 

Altoona 

Chester 

Easton 

Erie 

Harrisburg. 



Board of public works. 



Dept. of parks and public property . . 
Dept. of parks and public property . . 

Park commission 

Shade tree commission 

Board of public works 

Dept. of parks and public property. 
Dept. of parks and public property . 

Shade tree commission 

Dept. of parks and public property. . 
Dept. of parks and public property.. 
Park commission 



Dept. of parks and public property. . 
Committee of city council 



Commissioner of public works.. 



Park commissioner 

Commissioner of public works 

Dept. of parks and public buildings 

Park commission 

Park commission 

Commissioner of public works 

Commissioners of parks, docks, and harbors 

Park board 

Park commission 

Park commissioner 

Park board 

Park commission 

Commissioner of public works 

Park board 

Commissioner of public works 



Park and tree commission.. 
Committee of city council . . 



Park board 

Dept. of public service 

Board of park commissioners- ■ 

Dept. of public service 

/Park commission ' 

\Dept. of public welfare < 

Dept. of public welfare 

Board of park commissioners. . 

Dept. of public service 

Dept. of public service 

Park board 

Board of park commissioners , . 

Board of park commissioners.. 

Board of park commissioners. . 



Board of park commissioners.. 
Board of park commissioners.. 



Dept. of public affairs. 



Dept. of parks and public property., 
Dept. of parks and public property. 
Dept. of parks and public property.. 
Dept. of parks and public property. . 
Dept . of parks and public property. 
Dept. of parks and pubUc property- . 



126 
135 
155 
206 



58 
40 
83 
193 
125 



108 
26 
143 



107 

166 
39 
49 



190 
46 

103 
65 

151 
56 
47 



198 
73 
164 



203 

191 

19 

41 

57 



141 
144 



207 
204 
213 
13 
182 
137 
140 



PENNSYLVANIA— con. 



Johnstown 

Lancaster 

McKeesport . . 
Newcastle... 
Norristown... 
Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh . . . 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre. 
Williamsport. 
York 



RHODE ISLAND. 



Pawtucket.. 
Providence-. 
Woonsocket . 



SOOTH CAROLINA. 



Charleston.. 
Columbia... 



TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga 



Knoxvllle. 
Memphis . . 
Nashville. . 



TEXAS. 



Austin 

Dallas 

El Paso 

Fort Worth.. 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio.. 

Waco 



UTAH. 

Ogden 

Salt Lake City.. 

VTROINIA. 



Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth 2, 

Richmond 

Roanoke 



WASHTNGTON. 



Bellingham ^ 

Everett 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 



WEST VIRGINIA. 



Huntington . 
Wheeling 



WISCONSIN. 



Kenosha 

La Crosse . . 
Madison — 
Milwaukee. 
Oshkosh — 

Racine 

Superior 



Dept. of parks and public property.. 
Park board and park commission ' . . 
Dept. of parks and public property.. 
Dept. of parks and public property. . 

Park board 

Park commission 

Dept. of public works 

Park board 

Dept. of public works 

Dept. of parks and public property.. 
Dept. of parks and public property.. 
Dept. of parka and public property.. 



(') 



11 
1« 



Park commission.. 
Park commission . 
Park commission . 



Board of park commissioners 

Dept. ot parks, street lighting, etc. 



Dept. ot public utilities, grounds, and build- 
ings. 

Dept. of parks and public property 

Park commission 

Board of park commissioners 



Dept. of parks and public property... 

Park board 

Dept. of streets and parks 

Park commission 

Dept. of streets and public property.. 

Board of park conumssioners 

Dept. of parks and pubUc property. . . 

/Park commission " 

\Dept . of finance and parks < 



Dept. of waterworks, parks, and public prop- 
erty. 
Dept . of parks and public property 



Park and forestry commission. . 
Board of control 



m 



City engineer 

Park commission.. 



Park board 

Board of park commis-sioners. . 
Board of park commissioners. 
Park commission 



6 
5 
11 
5 



Dept. of streets — 
Park commission.. 



Park commission 

Board of park commissioners 

Park and pleasure drive association . 

Board of park commissioners 

Park board 

Board of park commissioners 

Park commission 



1 Administrative control not reported. 

2 No parks reported, 
s Controls 1 park. 

« Controls all parks but 1. j. , ^.. ... .^ j ^ „ j ,, 

6 Park board of 6 members controls all parks but 1, which is held m trust by thecity and controlled by a park commission ot 5 members. 
« Not reported. 

78682°— 17 4 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 3 — PARKS AND OTHER PUBLIC GROUNDS— NUMBER AND AREA: 1916. 
[For a list ol the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 20.] 



Grand total . 



Group I... 
Group 11.. 
Group III. 
Group IV. 
Group V . . 



AOaBEOATE. 



Num- 
ber. 



3,929 



958 
756 
702 



Area 



123,253.3 



29, 662. 1 
20,089.2 
36,677.4 
19,488.0 
17,336.6 



7ABES OWNED BT CITY. 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



3,867 



607 
892 
938 
740 



Area (acres). 



Total. 



117,006.3 



28, 874. 9 
18,824.7 
36,177.4 
19,241.9 
13,887.4 



Land. 



110,347.5 



27,388.7 
16,901.5 
34,223.0 
18,383.0 
13,451.3 



Water. 



6,658.8 



1,486.2 

1,923.2 

1,954.4 

858.9 

436.1 



Inside city 
limits. 



Num- 
ber. 



3,735 



902 
697 
645 



Area 



97,274.3 



28, 193. 6 
17,533.4 
29,304.1 
13, 339. 
8,904.2 



Outside city 
limits. 



Num- 
ber. 



122 



Area 
(acres). 



19, 732. 



681.3 
1,291.3 
6,873.3 
6,902.9 
4,983.2 



PAEKS AND 

OTHEH PUBLIC 

GROUNDS 

OWNED BY 

OTHER CIVIL 

DIVISIONS. 



Num- 
ber. 



Area 
(acres). 



6,247.0 



787.2 

1,264.5 

500.0 

246.1 

3,449.2 



GROUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



New York, N.Y., 

Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis , Mo 

Boston, Mass 

Clevelani, Ohio. . 

Baltimore, Md 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Detroit, Mich 



184 
120 
20 
60 
103 
28 
51 
16 



7,712.8 


184 


7,712.8 


3,814.8 


120 


3,814.8 


5,500.0 


20 


6,500.0 


2,476.0 


60 


2,476.0 


3,483.7 


100 


2,696.5 


2,160.4 


28 


2,160.4 


2,261.3 


51 


2,261.3 


1,321.0 


16 


1,321.0 


932.1 


28 


932.1 



7,349.6 
3,480.3 
5,127.0 
2,415.0 
2,676.5 

2,130.4 

2,143.8 

1,311.0 

855.1 



363.2 
334.5 
373.0 
61.0 
120.0 

30.0 
117.6 
10.0 
77.0 



184 
119 
20 
60 
12 100 

26 

61 

16 

3 27 



7, 712. 8 
3, 782. 8 
5,600.0 
2,476.0 
12,662.0 

1,686.0 
2,261.3 
1.321.0 
s 791. 7 



32.0 



34.5 
474.4 



787.2 





GROUP II.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 










in 


Los Angeles, Gal 


31 
38 
38 
40 
82 

29 

43 

422 

93 

87 


4,127.2 
978.1 

2,096.2 
954.7 

2,500.0 

671.1 

588.0 

3,690.8 

3,038.1 

1,445.0 


31 
38 
38 
39 
82 

24 
43 
417 
93 

87 


4,127.2 
978.1 

2,096.2 
951.7 

2,500.0 

33.0 

588.0 

3,067.4 

3,038.1 

1,445.0 


4,084.5 
856.6 

2,066.2 
929.7 

2,490.0 

33.0 

543.0 

2,967.4 

1,763.1 

1,168.0 


42.7 
121.5 
30.0 
22.0 
10.0 


31 
37 
37 
37 
82 

24 
43 

M17 

2 93 

87 


4,127.2 
823.1 

1,696.2 
691.1 

2,500.0 

33.0 

588.0 

* 3, 067. 4 

2,562.4 

1,445.0 










11 


Buflalo, N. Y 


1 
1 
2 


155.0 
400.0 
260.6 






1? 








13 


Mawaukee,Wis 


1 


3.0 


14 


ninninnati, Ohin 




15 


Newark, N.J 






5 


638.1 


16 


New Orleans, La 


45.0 

100.0 

1,275.0 

277.0 








17 


Washington, D. C 






5 


623.4 


IS 




m 


475.7 




19 


Seattle,"Wash 



















GROUP m.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 

41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 

60 
61 
62 



Jersey City, N. J.. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 

Portland, Oreg 

Indianapolis, Ind . 
Denver, Colo 

Rochester, N.Y.. 
Providence, R. I.. 

St. Paul. Mjnn 

Louisville, Ky 

Columbus, Ohio. . . 

Oakland, Cal 

Toledo, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Omaha, Nebr 



Worcester, Mass 

Richmond, Va 

Syracuse, N.Y , 

New Haven, Conn 

Memphis, Tenn 

Soranton, Pa 

Spokane, Wash 

Paterson, N.J 

FaU River, Mass 

Grand Rapids, Mich . . 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 

Bridgeport .Conn 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Bedford, Mass. . . 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

Lowell, Mass 

Cambridge, Mass 

Trenton, N.J 

Hartford, Conn 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 

Reading, Pa 

Youngstown, Ohio — 

Camden, N.J 

Albany, N.Y 

Springfield, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 



261.6 


13 


1,989.2 


23 


1,117.6 


28 


1,735.1 


20 


3,726.0 


44 


1,603.3 


29 


786.7 


43 


2,000.3 


5 


1,504.0 


15 


284.4 


13 


388.9 


32 


1,535.4 


38 


855.9 


16 


591.3 


25 


1,200.9 


17 


1,092.0 


18 


678.0 


18 


343.5 


58 


1,111.0 


29 


1,257.0 


15 


136.0 


6 


1,934.0 


26 


163.3 


22 


120.0 


9 


398.0 


24 


80.4 


18 


394.2 


22 


592.6 


29 


346.1 


8 


474.3 


17 


220.6 


8 


188.0 


6 


136.4 


32 


207.5 


29 


175.0 


6 


1,295.4 


25 


745.6 


17 


1,106.8 


22 


250.0 


24 


679.0 


7 


120.6 


6 


315.6 


13 


606.3 


54 


1,929.6 


9 



63.8 
1,989.2 
1, 117. 6 
1, 710. 8 
3,719.0 

1,603.3 

671.0 

1,990.3 

1,500.0 

279.4 

388.9 

1,536.4 

855.9 

591.3 

1,200.9 

1,092.0 

666.0 

343.5 

1,111.0 

1,257.0 

131.0 
1,934.0 
163.3 
120.0 
398.0 

80.4 
394.2 
592.6 
346.1 
466.5 

220.6 
168.0 
136.4 
163.7 
175.0 

1,279.4 
746.6 

1,106.8 
250.0 
679.0 

120.6 

314.6 

606.3 

1,910.0 



63.8 
1,941.5 
1, 117. 6 
1, 710. 8 
3,459.0 

1,465.7 

496.0 

1,639.3 

1, 500. 

275.4 

228.9 
1,475.4 
705.9 
691.3 
982.2 

1,049.0 

627.0 

327.0 

1,111.0 

1,267.0 

123.0 
1,930.0 
163.3 
120.0 
394.0 

80.4 
394.2 
523.4 
346.1 
450.5 

216.6 
164.0 
129.0 
163.7 
174.0 

1,260.4 
716.6 

1, 104. 8 
250.0 
607.0 

108.8 

304.6 

676.3 

1,909.6 



260.0 

137.6 
176.0 
351.0 



4.0 

160.0 
60.0 
160.0 



43.0 
39.0 
16.6 



8.0 
4.0 



69.2 



15.0 

4.0 
4.0 
7.4 



1.0 

19.0 
30.0 
2.0 



72.0 

11.8 
10.0 
30.0 
0.5 



13 
23 
27 
19 
37 

29 
43 
5 
13 
13 

32 
36 
16 
24 
17 

17 
17 
58 
"29 
14 



22 

9 

24 

16 
22 
29 
•8 
17 

8 

6 

32 

829 

6 
»25 
17 
20 
14 

7 

6 
13 
64 

9 



63.8 

1,989.2 

717.6 

1,666.8 

1,260.0 

1,603.3 
671.0 

1,990.3 
800.0 
279.4 



935. 

855. 

391. 

1,200. 

979. 
404. 
343. 

'888. 
1,204. 

131. 
1,299. 
163. 
120. 
398. 

37. 
394. 



338.1 
465.5 

220.6 
168.0 
136.4 
8 163.7 
175.0 

•1,279.4 
746.6 
129.6 
94.0 
679.0 

120.6 

314.6 

606.3 

1,910.0 



« 



(«) 



10 2 
10 



400.0 

44.0 

2,459.0 



700.0 



600.0 



113.0 
262.0 



223.0 
53.0 



635.0 



'43.0 



10 977. 3 
166.0 



207.8 



24.3 
7.0 



115.7 
10.0 
4.0 
6.0 



12.0 



8.8 



20.0 
"43.8 



16.0 



1.0 
'19.5 



1 Includes Castle Island and Governors Island, Umted States Reservations, total area of 177 acres. Custody given to the city bv act of ConCTess 

2 Two parks located partly inside and partly outside the city limits, number reported under the heading "Inside city limits " b >» ■ 
8 Exclusive of one park of 50 acres maintained by water department. 

' Includes parks maintained Jointly by the National Government and by the District of Columbia: the title in most cases is vested in the Unit/vi status 
» Includes Fort Hale, United States Reservation, area 30 acres. Custody given to the city by act of Congress. 1^ "iwxi oi,»w». 

« One park located partly inside and partly outside the city limits, number reported under the heading "Inside city limits " 
' Includes one leased park of 34 acres. 

8 Exclusive of one park of 158 acres maintained by water department. 
8 Includes Keney Park and Memorial (area 572 acres), held in trust. 
10 Includes Point Defiance, United States Reservation, area 637.9 acres. Custody given to the city by act of Congress 



GENERAL TABLES. 

Table 3.— PARKS AND OTHER PUBLIC GROUNDS-NUMBER AND AREA: 1916— Continued, 
tror a list of the cities arranged alphabeticallyby states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 20.J 
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AGOBEQATE. 



Num- 
ber. 



Area 



PARKS OWNED BY OTT. 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



Area (acres). 



Total. 



Land. 



Water. 



Inside city 
limits. 



Num- 
ber. 



Area 
(acres). 



Outside city 
limits. 



Num- 
ber. 



Area 
(acres). 



PABKS AND 

OTHER PUBUC 

GBOUNDS 

OWNED BY 

OTHER CIVIL 

DIVISIONS. 



Num- 
ber. 



Area 
(acres). 



GRODP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



64 


Des Motnes, Iowa 


21 
24 
20 
24 

7 

5 
22 
20 
20 
16 

8 
8 
11 
16 
16 

19 
5 
16 
4 

19 
17 
8 
11 
12 
11 
8 
8 
6 
52 
3 

10 
18 
9 
6 
14 

6 
U 
13 
6 
16 
12 
10 
5 
8 
8 

3 
6 
5 
1 
17 

6 
9 
2 

25 
7 

30 
10 
12 
7 
12 

2 
6 
3 

7 


717.3 
426.0 
161.6 
275.0 
27.7 

192.0 
532.0 
416.7 
2,000.0 
142.0 

24.2 
53.8 

101.0 
99.2 

636.0 

175.0 
95.2 

182.9 
16.4 

199.4 

228.0 
161.4 
119.0 
250.0 
1,212.0 

885.0 
436.3 
106.2 
175.4 
110.2 

207.7 
242.5 
61.3 
60.0 
956.3 

62.7 

8 110.0 

183.0 

32.3 
141.0 

667.6 
468.0 
172.7 
160.0 
231.0 

23.0 

570.0 

11.0 

13.0 

900.9 

25.0 
218.0 

54.0 
255.4 
196.5 

282.1 

234.6 

174.0 

78.0 

1,986.0 

247.0 
60.0 
175.0 
104.6 


21 

24 

20 

24 

7 

6 
22 
19 
20 
16 
8 
7 
11 
15 
16 

19 
6 

16 
3 

19 

17 
8 
11 
12 
11 
7 
8 
6 
62 
1 

10 
18 
9 
6 
12 

6 
10 
13 

6 
16 

12 
8 
5 
8 
8 

3 
6 
5 
1 
17 

4 
8 
2 
25 
6 

30 
10 
12 
7 
12 

2 
6 
3 
6 


717.3 
426.0 
161.6 
276.0 
27.7 

192.0 
532.0 
412.7 
2,000.0 
142.0 

24.2 
44.8 

101.0 
97.2 

636.0 

175.0 
95.2 
182.9 
9.0 
199.4 

228.0 
151.4 
119.0 
250.0 
1,212.0 

872.0 
435.3 
106.2 
175.4 
16.0 

207.7 

242.5 

61.3 

60.0 

919.3 

52.7 
110.0 
183.0 

32.3 
141.0 

667.6 
464.0 
172.7 
160.0 
231.0 

23.0 

570.0 

11.0 

13.0 

90O.9 

23.0 
217.0 

54.0 
256.4 
192.5 

282.1 
234.6 
174.0 
78.0 
1,985.0 

247.0 
60.0 

175.0 
46.1 


717.3 
426.0 
161.5 
272.0 
27.7 

190.0 
532.0 
392.7 
2, 000. 
142.0 

24.2 
43.2 

101.0 
97.2 

636.0 

176.0 
94.2 
182.9 
9.0 
197.2 

228.0 
151.4 
111.0 
245.0 
617.0 

872.0 
432.3 
104.4 
175.4 
16.0 

187.7 

242.5 

61.3 

60.0 

914.3 

62.7 
110.0 
183.0 

32.3 
140.5 

668.3 
446.5 
172.7 
158.0 
222.0 

23.0 

570.0 

11.0 

13.0 

900.9 

23.0 
152.0 

54.0 
263.4 
192.6 

276.1 

225.6 

114.0 

78.0 

1,977.0 

237.0 
60.0 

173.0 
45.1 




21 

22 

120 

24 

7 

5 

19 

19 

12 

16 

8 
7 
11 
14 
16 

19 
6 

15 
3 

18 

14 
28 

11 
11 
10 

7 
2 
5 

62 
1 

10 

15 
8 
5 

11 

6 
10 
13 
66 
16 

11 
6 

6 
7 
8 
2 
6 
5 
1 
'17 

4 
8 
2 

23 
6 

30 

10 

12 
7 

12 

2 
6 

81 

»6 


717.3 
276.0 
1161.6 
275.0 
27.7 

192.0 
369.0 
412.7 
100.0 
142.0 

24.2 

44.8 
101.0 

45.2 
560.0 

175.0 
96.2 

182.9 

9.0 

96.8 

193.0 
2 161.4 
119.0 
140.0 
87.0 

872.0 
117.7 

98.7 
175.4 

16.0 

207.7 

202.5 

11.3 

50.0 

91.3 

62.7 
110.0 
183.0 
6 27.2 
141.0 

349.6 
244.0 
172.7 
14B.0 
231.0 

6.0 

670.0 
ILO 
13.0 

860.9 
23.0 

217.0 
64.0 
75.4 

192.5 

282.1 

234.6 

174.0 

78.0 

1,985.0 

247.0 

60.0 

8 22.0 

M 45. 1 










66 






66 






2 


161.0 






67 










68 


Yonkers.N.Y 


3.0 










69 


Schenectady, N. Y 


2.0 










70 


Wilmington, Del ... 




VI 
72 
73 


Duluth,Minn 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

Norfolk, Va.... 


20.0 






i" 


3.6 


8 


1,900.0 




74 
75 
76 

77 
78 


Elizabeth, N. J 












Waterbury, Conn 


1.8 







1 


9.0 


St. Joseph, Mo 

Utica,N.Y 




1 
1 


62.0 
76.0 


1 


2.0 


79 
80 


Akron, Ohio 

Troy N Y 








81 

82 


ManciiesterJN.M! \V.\[\\\[]\V."]\. 


i.6 










83 


wiikes-Barre.pa..;;::;;:;;;::;:;::: 


2.2' 


i' 

3 


162.6' 

35.0 


1 


14 


84 


Fort Wayne, Ind 






8b 


Erie, Pa 








86 


Jacksonville, Fla 


8.0 

6.0 

695.0 










87 


E vansville, Ind 


1 

1 


110.0 
1,125.0 






88 


East St. Louis, 111 






89 


Harrisburg, Pa 


1 


13.0 


90 


Peoria, 111 


3.0 
1.8 


6 

1 


317.6 

7.5 


91 


Passaic, N. J 






92 


Savannah, Ga 






93 


Bayoune, N.J 








2 


94.2 


94 


Wichita, Kans ,. 

South Bend, Ind 


20.0 






95 


3 

1 


40.0 
50.0 






96 


Johnstown, Pa 








»V 


Brockton, Mass 








98 


Sacramento, Gal : 


5.0 


1 


828.0 


2 


37.0 


99 


Terre Haute, Ind 


100 


Holyoke, Mass 








1 


(.*) 


101 


Portland, Me 








X02 


Allentown, Pa 




»1 


«5.1 






103 


EI Paso, Tex 


0.6 

9.3 

8.5 






104 


Charleston, S. C 


1 

2 


318.1 
210.0 






111.') 


Springfield, 111 


2 


14.0 


106 


Canton, Ohio 


107 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


2.0 
9.0 


1 


12.0 






108 


Pawtucket, E. I 






109 


Altoona, Pa 


1 


17.0 






110 


Covington, Ky 








111 


Mobile, Ala 












112 


Berkeley, Cal 












113 


Sioux City, Iowa 




(') 


40.0 






114 


Atlantic City, N. J 




1 
1 


2.0 
1.0 


116 


Sagiaaw, Mich 


65.0 






116 


Little Rock. Ark 






117 


Eookford,IlI 


2.0 


2 


180.0 






118 


BingJiaintnnj N, V 


1 


4.0 


119 


Pueblo, Colo 

Nfiw ■Rrif.a.tn OnnTi 


6.0 
9.0 
60.0 






1211 










121 


Flint, Mich 










122 


Tampa, Fla 










123 


San Diego, Cal 


8.0 
10.0 










124 


Springfield, Ohio 










126 


York, Pa... 










126 


Lancaster, Pa 


2.0 


»2 


8 153. 






127 




1 





















GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 










128 




3 
9 

16 
8 

17 

•18 

8 
8 
8 
8 


50.0 
107.5 
233.0 
378.0 
281.2 

91.6 
36.0 


3 

ll 
8 
17 

18 

a 


50.0 
107.6 
213.0 
378.0 
281.2 

91.6 

36.0 

9.2 

125.0 

210.0 


48.0 
105.5 
206.8 
373.0 
281.2 

91.6 

32.0 

9.2 

123.5 

207.0 


2.0 
2.0 

6.2 
6.0 


3 
9 
"12 
8 
17 

16 
8 
8 
6 
8 


60.0 

107.5 

11 94. 

378.0 

281.2 

20.6 

35.0 

9.2 

126.0 

210.0 










129 


Davenport, Iowa 










ISO 


Topeka, Kans . 


3 


119.0 


1 


20 


131 


Salem, Mass 




13? 


Haver hill, Mass . 










133 






2 


71.0 






134 


Bay City, llich 


3.0 






135 


McKeesport, Pa 


9.2 8 
142. 6 
210.0 8 










136 




i.5 

3.0 






2 


17.0 


137 


Racine, Wis 









1 Includes two leased parks having a total area of 3.8 acres. 

2 Exclusive of one park, 11 acres, around pumping station, maintained by water department. 
8 Exclusive of Mount Tom State Reservation. 

^ Not reported. 

' Includes one leased park of 4 acres. 
° Leased. 

'One park located partly inside and partly outside city limits, number reported under the heading " Inside city limits." 
8 Exclusive of Reservoir Park, of 9 acres, maintained by water department. 
» Includes Long's Park, with area of 79 acres, held in trust. 

i" Exclusive of Pine Bank Park, owned jointly by the cities of Maiden and Melrose; total area, 110 acres. 
11 Includes a leased park of 23 acres. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 3.— PARKS AND OTHER PUBLIC GROUNDS— NUMBER AND AREA: 1916— Continued. 

[For a list of the dtios arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 20.] 





CITT. 






PAEKS OWNED BY CITY. 


PAEKS AND 

OTHEE PUBUO 

GEOUWDS 

OWNED BY 

OTHEB ClVUi 

DIVISIONa. 




AGUKEGATE. 


Total. 


Inside city 
limits. 


Outside city 
limits. 


1 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


Num- 
ber. 


Area (acres). 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


Ntun- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 




Total. 


Land. 


Water. 





GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A 


POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916— Continued. 
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20 


17 
1 
6 

4 
3 
98 
1 
6 

37 
4 
1 
4 
2 

12 
3 
2 
5 
1 
4 
8 

6 
1 

7 


177.0 
139.4 
224.5 
100.0 
18.3 

95.0 
12.0 
302.0 
78.0 
71.0 

348.6 
51.6 
2.0 
10.5 
15.0 

214.9 
100.0 
44.0 
75.0 
14.0 

52.0 

163.2 

9.8 

131.0 

52.0 

183.0 


26 
6 
17 

1 
6 

4 
3 
96 
1 
5 

37 
4 
1 
4 
1 

12 
3 
2 
5 
1 

4 
8 
6 
6 

1 
7 


177.0 
139.4 
224.5 
100.0 
18.3 

95.0 
12.0 
HI. 5 
78.0 
59.0 

348.6 
51.5 

2.0 
10.5 

9.0 

214.9 

100.0 

44.0 

75.0 

14.0 

52.0 

162.2 

9.8 

131.0 

62.0 

183.0 


177.0 
139.4 
224.5 
100.0 
18.3 

92.5 
12.0 
104.0 
78.0 
59.0 

348.1 
51.0 

2.0 
10.5 

9.0 

208.9 
100.0 
44.0 
67.0 
14.0 

62.0 

162.2 

9.8 

130.0 

52.0 

183.0 




26 

16 

17 

1 

6 

4 
3 

96 


177.0 

64.4 

224.5 

100.0 

18.3 

95.0 
12.0 
111.5 










IW 






(') 


75.6 






140 


Superior, Wis 








141 


Huntington, W. Va 












14Z 














14^ 




2.5 










144 


Wheeling, W. Va 










14S 


Newton, Mass 


7.5 






2 


190.5 


145 


Butte, Mont 


i 


78.0 




147 


Montgomery, Ala 




5 

31 
4 

1 
4 

1 

!12 

3 
2 
4 

1 

3 

7 
6 
6 

1 
6 


59.0 

182.6 
51.5 

2.0 
10.5 

9.0 

2 214.9 
100.0 
44.0 
36.0 
14.0 

34.0 

167.0 

9.8 

131.0 

52.0 

96.0 


1 


12.0 


^4H 




0.5 
0.5 


6 


166,0 




141 








ISO 


West Hoboken, N. J . . 










1S1 


Galveston, Tex . . . 












15f! 


East Orange, N. J 








1 


6.0 


15? 


Fitehbure Mass 


6.0 








1S4 


Chester, Pa . . 










LW 


New Castle, Pa 












150 


Sorinefield Mo 


8.0 


1 


40.0 






157 


Perth Amboy, N. J _ . 






15S 


Ti^'TlTlrtOTl. ^v 




1 

1 


18.0 
5.2 






159 










Ififl 










101 


Lansing, itich 


1.0 










10? 


Charlotte, N. C 










101 






1 


87.0 






104 










105 




5 
4 
4 

10 
3 

11 
4 
3 

13 

22 
8 
4 
7 


22,0 

6.0 

115.2 

650.5 

100.4 

231.7 

2,710.1 

17.9 

290.5 

210.3 

8.0 

45.0 

415.8 


5 
4 
4 

10 
2 

11 
2 
3 

13 
22 
8 
4 
6 


22.0 

6.0 

116.2 

650.5 
85.4 
231.7 
109.9 
17.9 

290.5 
210.3 

8.0 
45.0 

3.8 


22.0 

5.0 

102.2 

650.5 
83.4 
51.7 

109.9 
17.9 

290.5 
210.3 

8.0 
45.0 

3.8 




5 
3 

4 

9 


22.0 

2.0 

116.2 

60.6 










100 






1 


3.0 






107 


Rlmirn., N'. Y. . . 


13.0 






10S 


San Jose, Cal. . . 


1 
2 


600.0 
85.4 






104 


Joliet.Ill 


2.0 
180.0 


1 


15.0 


170 


Pittsfleld, Mass 


11 
2 
3 

11 
22 
8 
4 
6 


231.7 

109.9 

17.9 

239.5 
210.3 

8.0 
45.0 

3.8 




171 








2 


2,600.2 


17? 


Auburn, N.Y 








17t 


Quincy,Ill 




2 


51.0 






174 










175 


MnnTit Vomnn N. Y 












170 


New Eochelle, N. Y 












177 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 








1 


412.0 


17<! 












179 


TanTitnTi, 1lffl.w 


4 
4 

7 
4 


2 
12 
9 
5 

3 

4 

3 

2 
11 
9 
2 
6 

3 

14 
7 
5 

1 
12 
11 
11 

1 
6 
5 
3 

12 
6 
5 

16 


8.0 
92.9 
164.0 
101.9 

680.5 
130.0 
42.0 
192.0 
139.5 

202.0 
73.0 
41.0 

110.0 
75.0 

36.5 

340.0 

224.0 

50.6 

50.5 

80.0 

2, 575. 5 

215.6 

111.0 

5.0 
143.0 
928.4 
793.0 

34.5 
14.0 
41.0 
16.0 

104.8 

99.4 

226.4 

284.0 


4 
4 
7 
4 

6 
2 
11 
9 
4 

3 
4 

16 
3 
3 
2 

11 
9 
1 
4 

3 
13 

7 
5 

1 
12 
10 
11 

1 
6 
5 
3 

12 
6 
3 

15 


8.0 
92.9 
154.0 
101.9 

660.5 
130.0 
41.0 
192.0 
124.5 

202.0 
73.0 
41.0 

105.0 
75.0 

36.5 

340 

224.0 

3.0 

46.0 

80.0 

2, 571. 5 

215.6 

111.0 

5.0 
143.0 
926.4 
793.0 

34.5 
14.0 
41.0 
16.0 

104.8 

99.4 

146.0 

268.0 


8.0 
92.9 
154.0 
93.4 

565.5 
130.0 

41.0 
191.0 
120.5 
202.0 

73.0 

41.0 
105.0 

74.0 

36.5 

340.0 

224.0 

3.0 

46.0 

80 

2,571.5 

183.7 

106.0 

5.0 
143.0 
928.4 
673.0 

34.5 
14.0 
41.0 
15.0 

104.8 

99.4 

145.0 

252.0 




4 
4 
7 
4 

4 
2 

10 
9 

'3 

3 
4 

16 
3 
3 
2 

10 
9 
1 

•4 

3 
9 

7 
5 

1 
12 

9 
10 

1 
5 
5 
3 

11 
6 
3 

14 


8.0 
92.9 
154.0 
101.9 

34.5 
130.0 

14.0 
192.0 

S7.5 

202.0 
73.0 
41.0 

105.0 
76.0 

36.5 

180.0 

224.0 

3.0 

M6.0 

80.0 
200.9 
215.6 
111.0 

5.0 
143.0 
726.4 
691.0 

34.5 
14.0 
41.0 
15.0 

52.8 
99.4 
145.0 
238.0 










ISO 














181 


Loram, Ohio 

Oshtosh, Wis 












18'> 


8.5 
5.0 










18T 




2 


526.0 






184 








185 


Stockton, Cal . . 




1 


27.0 


1 


1 


180 




1.0 
4.0 




1S7 


Fresno, Cal 


1 


117.0 


1 


15 


188 


Shreveport, La 




189 


Columbia, S.C 












IflO 


Austin, Tex 












191 


Everett, Wash 








1 


5 


19? 




1.0 








191 


WilUamsport, Pa 










194 


Joplin, Mb 




1 


160.0 






195 


Waco, Tex 








190 










1 
2 


47.6 
4.5 


197 


Boise, Idaho 








198 


Lynchburg, Va 








199 






4 


2,370.6 


1 


4.0 


?00 


Brookline, Mass 


31.9 
5.0 


?ni 


Danville, 111 










?n? 












?ni 


Bellingham, Wash 












TIA 






61 

1 


5 200.0 
102.0 


1 


2.0 


?0.5 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 


120.0 


?nfi 


Norristown, Pa 






?n7 


Kenosha, Wis 












?os 


Ogden, Utah 













?n» 


Winston-Salem, N. C 












?in 


ZanesviUe, Ohio 




81 


«52.0 






?ii 


Easton, Pa 








?i? 


Waltham, Mass 








2 

1 


81.4 
16.0 


'n 


Madison, Wis 


16.0 


1 


30.0 







1 One park located partly inside and partly outside the city limits, number reported under the heading " Inside city limits.' 

2 Exclusive of a municipal forest of 109 acres of which 103 acres are within the city limits, 
s Includes two leased parks with a total area of 4 acres. 

» Includes one leased park of 3 acres. 

5 Pettibone Park, held in trust. 

' County Fair Grounds owned by county but used by the city for park purposes. 
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Table 4. —PARKS AND OTHER PUBLIC GROUNDS INSIDE CITY LIMITS, LARGEST SINGLE PARK OWNED BY CITY, 
AND LENGTH OP DRIVEWAYS AND CONNECTING PARKWAYS: 1916. 
[For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 22.] 





CITY. 


FAKES AND OTHER PUBLIC GROtTNBS INSIDE CITY LIMITS OWNED 
BY CITY AND OTHER CIVIL DIVISIONS. 


LARGEST SINGLE PARK 
OWNED BY CITY. 


Driveways 
in parks 
(length 

in miles). 


Ckjnnect- 
ing park- 
ways 


1 


Area (acres). 


Per cent of entire city area. 


Population 
of city per 

acre of 

specified 

recreational 

grounds. 


Area (acres). 


Distance 
from city 

hall 
(miles). 


Total. 


Owned 
by city. 


Owned 
by other 

civil 
divisions. 


(length 
in miles). 




Grand total 


105,717.9 


3.4 


3.2 


0.2 


305 






1,148.0 


431.8 




Groupl 










29,511.1 
19,196.3 
30,349.4 
13,899.1 
12,762.0 


5.2 
3.1 

1:1 

2.3 


5.0 
2.9 
3.8 
2.3 
1.7 


0.1 
0.2 
0.1 

0.6 


457 
212 
231 
319 
256 






321.6 
166.6 
358.6 
172.0 
129.2 


167.4 




Group II 






57.9 




Group III 






167.4 




Group IV 






37.6 




Group V 






1.5 













GROUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVEK IN 1916. 



1 


New York, N.Y 


2 7,740.0 

3,870.4 

'5,500.0 

< 2, 479.0 

3,640.2 

1, 702. 

2,278.3 

« 1,416. 5 

'884.7 


4.2 
3.1 
6.5 
6.3 
12.0 

5.0 
11.2 
5.3 
3.3 


4.2 
3.1 
6.5 
6.3 
9.4 

5.0 
11.2 
5.3 
3.3 




706 
632 
306 
302 
205 

386 
267 
404 
637 


1,756.0 

543.0 

3,526.0 

1,380.0 

527.0 

292.0 
674.2 
422.0 
707.0 


8.0 
8.0 
1.5 
4.0 
5.0 

6.0 
3.0 
3.5 
4.0 


65.4 
50.6 
50.0 
34.0 
14.0 

43.0 
25.0 
20.5 
29.1 


38.0 


2 


Chicago, 111 




63.0 


3 


Philadelphia, Pa 






4 


St. Louis, Mo 






5 


Boston, Mass 


2.6 


i>32.0 


« 


Cleveland, Ohio 


12.0 


7 


Baltimore, Md 




2.8 


8 


Pittsburgh, Pa 




8.0 


9 


Detroit, Mich 




11.6 













GROUP II 


.—CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OP 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 








in 


Los Angeles, Cal 


4,189.2 

841.3 

1,718.3 

721.6 

•2,500.0 

743.6 

611.0 

3,719.6 

2,667.4 

1,684.3 


2.3 
3.1 
5.8 
4.4 
5.5 

5.0 
0.4 
8.4 
7.6 
2.6 


2.3 
3.1 

5.8 
4.3 
6.5 

0.7 
0.4 
7.0 
7.6 
2.6 




117 
553 
•.i6S 
593 
163 

637 
600 
97 
138 
209 


3,027.0 
365.0 

1,013.1 
150.0 

1,000.0 

86.0 
280.0 
1,606.0 
586.1 
197.0 


8.0 
4.5 
2.0 
4.0 
6.0 

80.2 
5.0 
2.0 
2.5 
5.0 


25.0 
17.0 
19.0 
8.6 
20.0 

'-' 6.0 
24.8 
26.2 
20.0 




11 


Buffalo, N. Y.. 




16.3 


12 






1.0 


13 


MilwanVftft wis 


0) 


4.8 


14 


r.iTipiTiTin±i Oh in 




15 


Newark, N. J 


4.3 




16 






17 


Washingtnn/T), C. 


1.4 




IS 




25.8 


19 


Seattle, Wash 




11.0 











GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



Jersey City, N. J. . . 

Kansas City, Mo 

Portland, Oreg 

Indianapolis, Ind . . . 
Denver, Colo 

Rochester, N.Y 

Providence, R.I... 

St. Paul, Minn 

Louisville, Ky 

Columbus, Ohio 

Oakland, Cal 

Toledo, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga , 

Birmingham, Ala... 
Omaha, Nebr 

Worcester, Mass 

Richmond, Va 

Syracuse, N.Y 

New Haven, Conn. . 
Memphis, Tenn 



Scranton, Pa 

Spokane, Wash 

Paterson, N. 3 

Fall River, Mass 

Grand Rapids, Mich. . 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Nashville, Term 

New Bedford, Mass. . . 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Lowell, Mass 

Cambridge, Mass 

Trenton, ISf. J 

Hartford, Conn 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 

Reading, Pa 

Youngstown, Ohio. . . 

Camden, N. J 

Albany, N.Y 

Springneld, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 



278.6 
2,120.2 

717.6 
1, 705. 1 
1,267.0 

'"1,603:3 

792.7 

2,060.3 

810.0 

304.4 

432.9 
936.6 
859.4 
393.3 

" 1,200.9 

1,048.2 

436.0 

343.5 

890.0 

" 1, 205. 

138.6 
1,315.0 
186.3 
120.0 
398.0 

" 47. 2 
394.2 
593.6 
34L0 
476.8 

222.7 
20L0 
138.4 
IS 209. 1 
195.0 

» 1, 296. 4 
745.6 
129.5 
104.0 
679.5 

145.6 

315.6 

621.3 

"1,930.1 



2.3 
5.5 
2.1 

7.6 
3.4 

10.4 
6.8 
5.8 
4.6 
2.1 

1.1 
5.1 
6.1 
1.2 
5.9 

4.3 
2.8 
2.8 
6.2 
9.5 

1.1 
5.2 
3.5 
0.5 
3.6 

0.4 
3.6 
2.6 
3.0 
4.0 

1.1 
0.6 
1.5 
6.0 
4.0 

11.7 
3.7 
0.5 
2.0 
4.3 

2.9 
3.1 
2.9 



0.6 
5.5 
2.1 
7.5 
3.4 

10.4 
5.8 
5.8 
4.6 
2.1 

1.1 

5.1 
5.1 
1.2 
5.9 

4.3 

2.7 
2.8 
6.2 
9.5 

1.1 
5.2 
3.5 
0.5 
3.6 

0.4 
3.6 
2.6 
3.0 
4.0 

1.1 

0.6 
1.5 
4.0 
4.0 

11.6 
3.7 
0.5 
2.0 
4.3 

2.9 
3.1 
2.9 
26.4 



1.7 



P) 



1.0 



0) 



0.1 



0.1 



0) 



0.3 



1,075 
138 
379 
156 
200 

156 
314 
117 



450 
201 
215 
438 
136 

153 
355 
444 
165 
121 

1,040 
109 
738 

1,058 
318 

2,659 
308 
204 
350 
243 

514 
565 
810 
636 
562 

84 
145 
835 
1,035 
154 

717 

328 

166 

52 



28.0 


0.5 


1,334.0 


9.0 


400.0 


32.0 


934.6 


3.0 


400.0 


2.5 


539.8 


2.5 


431.2 


2.8 


425.0 


3.5 


670.0 


5.0 


142.5 


3.0 


53.0 


0.5 


280.0 


3.0 


368.2 


4.0 


200.0 


4.5 


303. i 


2.3 


500.0 


1.5 


300.0 


2.5 


123.6 


1.6 


423.0 


1.8 


m 


(») 


76.7 


1.0 


464.6 


3.5 


67.0 


2.5 


55.0 


1.0 


137.0 


2.0 


34.0 


1.5 


133.0 


1.0 


238.0 


2.3 


15L0 


3.0 


252.0 


2.0 


94.5 


1.5 


100.0 


2.0 


66.0 


2.0 


12.1 


1.0 


105.0 


1.2 


570.5 


1.1 


400.0 


3.4 


637.9 


5.0 


56.0 


1.0 


485.0 


1.2 


80.0 


1.0 


90.0 


0.8 


476.1 


2.0 


1, 847. 


2.0 



0.8 
18.4 

5.5 
10.0 
18.0 

13.0 
7.2 
10.0 
35.0 
18.0 

1.0 
7.0 
6.0 



1! 35. 

U.O 
18.0 

8.0 
12.0 

9.5 

2.5 

(16) 



4.0 
1.2 
2.0 
4.2 
7.1 
7.0 
10.0 

5.0 
3.0 
0.5 
2.5 
2.0 

6.2 
2.0 
8.0 
4.5 
17.0 

2.0 
4.5 
15.0 
5.0 



1 Less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 

2 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 86 playgrounds. 

8 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 159 playgrounds. 
< Includes 3 acres leased for playground purposes. 
' Exclusive of 5.4 miles belonging to metropolitan park system. 
6 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 17 playgrovmds. 
' Exclusive of 1 park of 50 acres maintained by water department. 
8 Weequahic Park contaming 316 acres belongmg to Essex County is located 
within the city limits about 2 miles from city hall. 
» Not reported. ^ „ ,„ , 

10 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 8 playgrounds. 



20.0 
26.0 



2.S 
21. S 



2L0 



(13) 



12.0 
826.0 



18.0 



18 5.0 



m 



11 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 1 playground. 

12 Includes connecting parkways. 

13 Included with driveways within parks. 

" Includes the area of 1 playground the use of which was donated. 

15 Included with connecting parkways. 

18 Includes driveways within parks. 

" Includes 4 acres leased for playground purposes. 

18 Exclusive of 1 park of 158 acres maintamed by water department. 

19 Exclusive of 2.1 miles belonging to metropolitan park system. 

28 Includes Keney Park and Memorial (area, 572 acres) held in *;rust. 

n City, none; one-tenth of 1 mile belonging to metropolitan park system. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 4.— PARKS AND OTHER PUBLIC GROUNDS INSIDE CITY LIMITS, LARGEST SINGLE PARK OWNED BY CITY, 

AND LENGTH OP DRIVEWAYS AND CONNECTING PARKWAYS: 1916— Continued. 

[For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 22.] 



100 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 
106 
lOT 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 
115 
116 
117 
lis 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 



Des Moines, Iowa... 
Fort Worth, Tex... 

Lawrence^ Mass 

Kansas City, Kans . 
yonkers.N.Y 



Schenectady, N. Y 

Wilmington, Del 

Duluth, Minn 

Oklahoma Oity, Okla.. 
Norfolk, Va 

Elizabeth, N. T 

Somerville, Mass 

Waterbury, Conn 

St. Joseph. Mo 

Utioa.N.Y , 

Akron, Ohio , 

Troy, N.Y 

Manchester, N; H 

Hoboken, N.J 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Erie, Pa 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Evansville, Ind 

East St. Louis, 111 

Harrisborg, Pa 

Peoria, 111 

Passaic, N. J 

Savaimah, Ga 

Bayonne,N. J 

Wichita, Eans 

South Bend, Ind 

Johnstown, Fa 

Brockton, Mass 

Sacramento, Cal 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Holyoke, Mass 

Portland, Me 

AUentown, Pa 

El Paso, Tex 

Charlestoii. S. C 

Springfield, 111 

Canton, Ohio 

Chattanooga, Tenn . . . 

Fawtucket, B. I 

Altoona, Pa 

Covingtoii, Ky 

MobUe,AIa 

Berkeley, Cal 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Atlantic City, N.J... 

Saginaw, Mich 

Little Rock, Ark 

Eockford,Ill 

Binghamton, N.Y... 

Pueblo, Colo 

New Britain, Conn. .. 

Flint, Mich 

Tampa, Fla 

San Diego, Cal 

Springfield, Ohio 

■J^rk, Pa 

Lancaster, Pa 

Maiden, Mass 



PAKKS AND OTHEK PUBLIC GBODNDS INSIDE CITY LIMITS OWNED 
BY CITY ASTD OTHER CIVIL DIVISIONS. 



Area (acres). 



Per cent of entire city area. 



Total. 



Owned 

by city. 



Owned 

by other 

civil 

divisions. 



Population 

of city per 

acre of 

specified 

recreational 

grounds. 



LABGEST SINGLE PAKE 
OWNED BY CITY. 



Area (acres). 



Distance 
from city 

hall 
(miles). 



GROUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



746.3 

275.0 

1 161. 5 

275.0 

27.7 

212.0 

2 362.8 

415.7 

100.0 

M47.0 

27.0 
«83.1 
102.5 

'47.2 
560.0 

175.0 
95.2 

182.9 
25.2 
97.8 

205.0 
B161.4 

119.0 

147.0 
87.0 

913.0 
117.7 
99.3 
175.9 
lU.O 

210.7 

207.5 

»14.4 

i» 50. 

"158.3 

52.7 

12 139.0 

183.0 

"40.4 

15 141. 

352.0 
258.0 
172.7 
148.1 
231.0 

6.0 

573.5 

11.0 

17.5 

869.9 

25.0 
218.0 
54.0 
75.4 
203.5 

282.4 
18 240.6 

174.0 

79.0 

1,990.0 

249.0 

60.0 

"22.0 

IS 134. 3 



2.1 
2.6 
3.5 
2.6 
0.2 

4.0 
5.6 
1.0 
0.9 
2.5 

0.4 
3.1 
0.6 
0.5 
6.9 

2.4 
L3 
0.8 
2.1 
2.8 

2.3 
3.3 
1.4 
3.4 
1.1 

16.5 
2.0 
4.8 
3.7 
2.9 
1.6 
2.2 
0.5 
0.4 
1.8 
1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.1 
2.4 

9.4 
4.7 
2.9 
3.4 
4.0 

0.3 
16.0 
0.1 
0.2 
3.0 

0.9 
2.4 
0.5 
1.2 
3.2 

3.9 
2.9 
2.1 
1.0 
4.2 

3.5 
2.7 
0.8 
4.4 



2.1 
2.6 
3.5 
2.6 
0.2 

4.0 
5.6 
1.0 
0.9 
2.5 

0.4 
2.7 
0.6 
0.5 
6.9 

2.4 
1.3 
0.8 
1.5 
2.8 

2.8 
3.3 
1.4 
3.4 
1.1 

16.2 
2.0 
4.8 
3.7 
0.4 

1.6 
2.2 
0.5 
0.4 
1.4 

1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
1.1 
2.4 

9.4 
4.4 
2.9 
3.4 
4.0 

0.3 
16.0 
0.1 
0.2 
3.0 

0.8 
2.4 
0.5 
1.2 
3.1 

3.9 
2.9 
2.1 
1.0 
4.2 

3.5 
2.7 
0.8 
2.4 



(?) 



0.3 



P) 



0.6 



0.2 



2.5 



0.4 



0.3 



(0 



0.1 



0.1 



1.9 



134 I 



352 
3,488 

449 
258 
221 
906 
604 

3,171 
1,028 

827 
1,787 

150 

474 
817 
421 
3,035 
769 

363 

457 
615 
491 
829 

77 
601 
709 
389 
616 



323 
4,625 
1,312 

409 

1,230 
460 
344 

1,533 
431 

172 
232 
342 
393 
252 

9,601 

99 

5,118 

3,215 

64 

2,232 
253 

1,021 
713 
261 

187 
219 
302 
665 



204 

842 

2,296 

373 



190.0 
68.0 
81.5 
100.0 
12.5 
121.0 
179.0 
55.0 
700.0 
114.0 

10.5 
15.8 
42.5 
52.0 
426.0 

78.5 
84.0 
68.0 
3.2 
102.6 

65.0 
114.9 

40.0 

110.0 

1,125.0 

650.0 

148.0 

57.6 

88,4 

16.0 

53.0 
62.0 
50.0 
16.0 
828.0 

25.0 
26.0 
69.0 
8.9 
60.0 

318.1 
150.0 
128.0 
48.0 
178.0 

17.0 

500.0 

9.0 

13.0 
800.0 

8.0 
136.0 
39.0 
123.1 
118.8 

161.2 

139.0 

60.0 

65.0 

1,400.0 

217.0 

40.5 

18 79. 

25.5 



5.0 
3.5 
3.0 
3.0 
0.8 

1.2 
0.5 
6.0 
5.0 
2.0 

1.5 
0.5 
L6 
3.0 
1.2 

1.0 
0.5 
2.0 
0.2 
2.0 

3.0 
2.0 
LO 
3.0 
4.0 

2.0 
2.0 
0.8 
2.8 
LO 

1.5 
2.0 
7.0 
0.8 
9.0 

2.0 
1.5 
LO 
0.8 
6.0 

L5 
L5 
LO 
4.0 
2.0 

LO 
0.8 
L5 
L5 
6.7 

L5 
0.2 
L5 
1.2 
L5 

2.5 
2.0 
1.5 
0.5 
1.0 

LO 
0.8 
2.5 

(18) 



Driveways 
in parks 
(length 

in mues). 



Coimeot- 
ing park- 
ways 
(length 
in miles). 



6.0 



LO 



LO 
6.5 
5.5 



2.5 



0.5 
L5 
7.0 
8.0 

L2 
2.0 

2.5 



2.5 

3.0 
0.5 
0.8 
2.0 
8.0 

9.0 
6.0 



8.0 
LO 



(13) 



L8 
I 
5.0 



8.0 



2.0 
3.0 



4.0 



1.5 
L5 
5.0 
4.7 

15.0 
2.0 



3.0 
1.0 



0.5 
15.0 



• 1.4 
■"4.'5 



0.5 



4.5 
4.2 



4.0 



3.0 



(«) 



GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



128 
129 
130 
131 
132 

133 
134 
135 
136 
137 



Augusta, Ga 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Topeka Kans 

Salem, Mass 

Haverhill, Mass. . . 

Kalamazoo, Mich. . 

Bay City, Mich 

McKeesport, Pa... 

Lincoln, Nebr 

Racine, Wis 



50.0 
107.5 
21 125. 3 
387.0 
298.6 

20.6 

35.0 

9.2 

142.0 

219.0 



0.8 
L9 
2.2 
7.4 
L4 

0.4 
0.6 
0.4 
2.8 

6.7 



0.8 
L9 
1.9 
7.4 
L4 

0.4 
0.5 
0.4 

2.5 
5.7 



0.4 



0.3 



997 
448 
382 
123 
160 

2,318 

1,363 

5,081 

323 

208 



39.0 
40.0 
90.0 
200.0 
237.9 

66.0 
13.0 
2.5 
96.0 
73.0 



L5 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.2 

3.0 
L5 
0.5 
2.0 
1.5 



0.8 
2.1 
3.5 
2.0 
7.0 



1.5 



1 Includes 3.8 acres leased for park purposes. 

' Includes 3.8 acres the use of which was donated for playground purposes. 

8 Less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 

* Includes 2 acres the use of which was donated for playground purposes. 

' Includes 8.8 acres leased for playground purposes. 

« Exclusive of 1 mile belonging to metropolitan park system. 

' Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 5 playgrounds. 

8 Exclusive of 11 acres of ground around pumping station maintained by water 
department. 

» Includes three-tenths acre leased; also three-tenths acre the use of which was 
donated tor playground purposes. 

18 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 9 playgrounds. 

11 Includes 3.5 acres the use of which was donated for playground purposes and 
LS acres leased for athletics. 



12 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of Mount Tom State Reservation. 

18 Not reported. 

" Includes 4 acres leased for park purposes. 

15 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 13 playgrounds. 

16 Includes 2 playgrounds the use of which was donated; area not separately 
reported. 

1' Exclusive of Reservoir Park of 9 acres, maintained by water department, 
and of the area (not reported) of 19 playgrounds. 

18 Long's Park teclmioally not owned but held in trust. 

18 Exclusive of Pine Bank Park owned jointly by the cities of Maiden and 
Melrose. Total area 110 acres. 

28 City none; 1.5 miles belonging to metropolitan park system. 

21 Includes 23 acres leased for park purposes. 
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Table 4.— PARKS AND OTHEB PUBLIC GROUNDS INSIDE CITY LIMITS, LARGEST SINGLE PARK OWNED BY 

CITY. AND LENGTH OF DRIVEWAYS AND CONNECTING PARKWAYS: 1916— Continued. 

[For a list ol the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 22 J 



PAEK3 AND OTHEE PUBLIC GKOUITOS INSIDE CITY LIMITS OWNED 
BY CITY AND OTHEE CIVa DIVTSIONS. 



I (acres). 



Per cent of entire city area. 



Total. 



Owned 
by city. 



Owned 
by other 

civil 
divisions. 



Population 

of city per 

acre of 

specified 

recreational 

grounds. 



LAEGEST SINGLE PAEZ 
OWNED BY CITY. 



Area (acres). 



Distance 

from city 

hall 

(miles). 



Driveways 
In parks 
(length 

in miles). 



Connect- 
ing park- 
ways 
(length 
in miles). 



OHOUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 191&— Continued. 



138 
139 
140 
141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 

147 

148 
149 
ISO 
161 
152 

1S3 
154 
155 
166 
157 

168 
159 
160 
161 
162 

163 
164 
165 
166 
167 

168 
169 
170 
171 
172 

173 
174 
176 
176 

177 

178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
184 
186 
186 

187 

188 
189 
190 
191 
192 

193 
194 
196 
196 
197 

198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
206 

206 

207 
208 
209 

210 
211 
212 
213 



Macon, Ga 

PasadenBjCal 

Superior, wis 

Huntington, W.Va.. 
Chelsea, Mass 

Woonsocket, K. I 

Wheeling, w. Ya 

Newton, Mass 

Butte, Mont 

Montgomery, Ala 

Muskogee, Okla 

Roanoke, Va 

West Hoboken, N.J. 

Galveston, Tex 

East Orange, N. J. . . . 

Fitchburg, Mass 

Chester, Pa 

New Castle, Pa 

Springfield, Mo 

Perth Amboy , N. J . . 

Lexington, Ky 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Lansing, Mich 

Charlotte, N. C 

Decatur, 111 

Portsmouth, Va 

Everett, Mass 

Knoxvitle, Tenn 

Ehnira,N.Y 

San Jose. Cal 

JoUet.Hl 

Pittsfleld, Mass 

Quinoy, Mass 

Auburn, N. Y 



Quincvjlll 

Cedar ilapids, Iowa. . 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y . . 
Amsterdam, N. Y — 

Taunton, Mass 

Jamestown, N. Y 

Lorain, Ohio 

Oshkosh, Wis 

Jackson, Mich 

Lima, Ohio 

Stockton, Cal 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Fresno, Cal 

Shreveport, La 

Columbia, S. G 

Austin, Tex 

Everett, Wash 

Aurora, 111 



WUllamsport, Pa. 

Joplln,Mo 

Waco, Tex 

Orange, N. J 

Boise, Idaho 

Lynchburg, Va.. 



Colorado Springs, Colo.. 

BrooklincLMass 

Danville, III 

Newport, Ky 

Bellingham, Wash 

La Crosse, Wis 

Council Blufls, Iowa... 

Norristown, Pa 

Kenosha, Wis 

Ogden, Utah 

Winston-Salem, N. C. . . 

Zanesville, Ohio 

Easton, Pa 

Waltham, Mass 

Madison, Wis 



178.2 
64.4 
227.5 
100.0 
46.2 

>96.0 
13.0 

393.5 
12.0 
71.0 

183.6 

<65.5 

2.0 

10.5 

30.0 

9 240.0 

106.0 

46.6 

35.0 

22.0 

34.0 

'166.0 

9.8 

131.0 

57. S 

96.0 

2.5 

26.0 

2.0 

9 115.2 

74.6 

25.1 

231.7 

2,740.7 

12 27.6 

239.5 

213.0 

12.3 

46.7 

416.8 

(la) 

2 9.0 
92.9 
154.9 
101.9 

37.0 
132.6 

20.3 

192.0 

"26.5 

203.0 
83.0 
46.2 

110.0 
75.0 

»37.5 

180.0 

224.0 

57.2 

"50.5 

W80.0 
204.9 
217.6 
111.0 
5.0 
143.0 
731.9 
691.0 

34.5 
16.7 
41.0 
15.0 

53.8 

99.4 

233.4 

256.5 



3.0 
08 
0.3 
1.3 
3.2 

1.7 
0.6 
3.4 
0.4 
1.6 

3.4 
1.6 
0.4 
0.2 
1.2 

1.3 
3.5 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 

1.1 
2.0 
0.3 
2.7 
0.7 

2.2 
0.1 
1.2 
0.1 
2.4 

1.3 
0.1 
9.2 
15.9 
0.5 

4.6 
2.6 
0.6 
0.7 
6.0 



(10) 



1.7 
2.6 
1.9 

0.6 
3.5 
0.4 
2.2 
0.7 

2.9 
2.1 
0.4 
1.3 

1.7 

0.7 
1.8 
3.4 
4.1 
1.7 

2.6 
3.9 
5.0 
1.7 

0.6 

1.0 

11.0 

5.5 

1.6 
0.6 

0.4 
0.6 

1.2 
4.3 
2.7 
6.7 



3.0 
0.8 
0.8 
1.3 
3.2 

1.7 
0.6 
1.8 
0.4 
1.4 

3.4 
1.6 
0.4 
0.2 
LO 

1.3 
3.6 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 

1.1 
2.0 
0.3 

2.7 
0.7 

2.2 
0.1 
1.2 
0.1 
2.4 

1.3 



(10) 



9.2 
0.8 
0.6 

4.6 
2.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.1 



0.3 



0.2 



0.1 

'is.'i 



(10) 



1.7 
2.6 
1.9 

0.6 
3.5 
0.4 
2.2 
0.3 

2.9 
2.1 
0.4 
1.2 
L7 

0.7 
1.8 
3.4 
0.7 
L6 

2.6 
3.8 
5.0 
L7 

0.6 
1.0 
11.0 
5.5 

1.5 
0.6 
0.4 
0.5 

1.2 
4.3 
1.7 
6.3 



5.9 



255 
701 
198 
446 
952 

452 
3,326 

109 
3,684 

604 

233 

765 

20,946 

3,924 

1,372 

171 

386 

868 

1,141 

1,806 

1,168 
239 

^,046 
302 
682 

406 

15,444 

1,473 

19,103 

330 

509 
1,500 

162 

14 

1,351 

154 

173 
2,956 

778 
87 



(10) 



0.4 



3.4 
0.1 



(10) 



0.9 

0.4 



3,992 
386 
230 
348 

939 
261 

1,700 
180 

1,294 

168 
410 

736 
307 

448 

893 
184 
147 
669 
642 

405 
158 
147 
286 

6,344 

221 

43 

45 

894 
1,841 

743 
2,030 

565 
304 
129 
117 



115.0 
93.4 
70.0 

100.0 

7.7 

40.3 
10.0 
34.0 
78.0 
43.3 

60.0 

36.0 

2.0 

5.0 

9.0 

208.0 
63.0 
27.0 
40.0 
14.0 

18.0 
146.6 
3.5 
57.0 
52.0 

87.0 



20.0 
3.0 
66.9 

600.0 
45.0 

194.0 
83.8 
17.0 

82.5 
70.0 

6.0 
28.6 

2.5 



6.0 
56.0 
73.0 
69.3 

520.0 
120.0 
27.0 
80.0 
117.0 

112.0 
36.0 
20.0 

100.0 
65.0 

32.0 

160.0 

120.0 

3.0 

42.0 

40.0 
1,137.4 

60.0 

S.0 
60.0 
625.0 
444.0 

34.6 
6.3 

10.0 
7.0 

18 52.0 
89.6 
137.0 
62.6 



0.8 
1.0 
3.0 
LO 
0.5 

L5 
0.6 
1.0 
9.0 
LO 

2.5 
0.5 
0.3 
1.0 
LO 

2.0 
L5 
L5 
2.6 
3.0 

0.5 
2.0 
0.5 
L8 
L6 



1.0 
LO 
3.0 

7.0 
2.5 
L2 
0.5 
LO 

L8 
2.0 
0.2 
4.0 
LO 



4.0 
L6 
4.0 
LI 

2.5 
L2 
2.0 
L3 
L6 

3.0 
LO 
LO 
L6 
3.0 

0.5 
2.0 
2.0 
LO 
LO 

LO 
4.6 

\s 

0.2 
LO 
L9 
LO 

L5 
0.7 
0.2 
0.5 

L6 
0.5 
2.0 
2.0 



(17) 



LO 
4.0 
LO 



0.5 



LO 
4.0 



3.0 
7.0 



0.8 



L7 



1.0 



2.6 
3.0 



0.1 

10.0 
3.6 



L5 



L2 



2.8 



3.0 
0.5 
3.7 
3.0 

2.0 
0.6 
LO 
2.0 



2.0 
2.0 
4.5 



L5 

2.0 
14.5 



2.0 



LO 
3.6 
5.0 



0.8 



L2 
'2.S 



1 City none- eight-tenths of 1 mile belonging to metropohtan park system. 

> Includes 1 acre, the use of which was donated for play ground purposes. 

' City none; 1.1 miles belonging to metropolitan park system. 

4 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 6 play grounds. 

« Cltv nonei eight-tenths of 1 mile owned by Essex County. 

» Exclusive of a municipal forest of 109 acres of which 103 acres are within the city 

I Iiioludes 2 acres leased for play ground purposes. 

8 nitv none- 1 7 miles belongmg to metropolitan park system. 

g Exclusive' of the area (not reported) of 4 play grounds. 



1° Less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 

" City none; 4.5 miles belonging to metropohtan park system. 

12 Includes 4 acres leased for play ground purposes. 

13 None, other than 7 play grounds, area not reported. 
" Includes 4 acres leased for park purposes. 

i« Includes 3 acres leased for park purposes. 

i« Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 3 play grounds. 

" Not reported. 

's Owned by county but mamtamed by city. 



0) 



m 



(') 



(») 



(") 



(') 
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66 GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 

Table 5.— PARK LIGHTING: 1916. 

[Cities reporting no park lighting are omitted. For a Ust of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion 

of this table, see page 24.] 



Grand total. 



Group I... 
Group II . . 
Group III. 
Group IV. 
Group V. . 



Total 
number 
of park 
lamps. 



51,462 



23,857 
4,768 

10,585 
4,039 
8,213 



ELECTRIC LAMPS. 



Arc. 



Number. 



4,351 



2,268 
407 
875 
500 
301 



Cost per 
lamp per 



Incandescent. 



Number. 



41,221 



17,959 
3,324 
9,363 
2,716 
7,859 



Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 



Number. 



3,171 



1, 



Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 



ALL OTHEK LAMPS. 



Number. 



2,719 



1,971 
476 
212 
60 



Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 



Appropriations 
from which j 
costs were paid. ; 





GROUP 


[.—CITIES 


HAVING 


A POPULATION 


OP 500,000 


AND OVER IN 1916 








1 


New York, N. Y 


3,839 
9,063 

922 
3,558 

368 

1,086 

1,140 

609 

3,272 


4 
1,051 

457 


$107.00 
^"^.00 


3,807 
8,012 


|i] 


4 


$22.12 


24 


$36.00 


Street lighting. 


2 


Chicago, 111 


(<). 


3 


Philadelphia, Pa 


465 


29.00 






l>4rk. 


4 


St. Louis, Mo 


1,804 
14 

195 

1,002 

34 

3,091 


$20.00 

(6) 
(6) 


1,754 


22.78 


Street lighting. 


5 




354 

18 
34 
169 
181 


87.52 

49.80 
60.00 
57.60 






Street lighting. 


fi 




873 

95 

222 


20.00 
16.50 
22.50 






Street lighting. 


7 


Baltimore, Md 


9 

184 


27.00 
30.00 


Park. 


8 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Street lighting. 


9 


Detroit, Mch 


«. 



















GROUP 


n.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 






10 


Los Angeles, Cal. . 


164 

8 246 

25 

393 

251 

43 

1,997 
911 
463 
275 






164 


^] 










Park. 


11 


Buffalo, N.Y 


44 
25 


$50.00 
i«100.00 


110 


(=) 


92 


$30.00 


Park. 


12 




Street lighting. 
Park. 


13 


Milwaukee, Wis 






9 
38 


S22.90 
i»20.00 


384 


36.66 


14 


fliTiHriTiati, Ohio 


149 

17 
97 
SO 


(") 
64.64 
70.00 

(12) 


64 

26 
1,900 
457 
463 
250 


$13.00 
17.60 

0) 


Park. 


15 


Newark, N. J. 






Street lighting. 


16 












17 


Wfl.<5Tn*n^.on, T> C, 


404 


(") 






(*i' 


IS 


MinnfiflipnliRj Minn 






Park. 


19 


Seattle,"Wash 


25 


P) 










Park. 



















GROUP 


m.— CITIES HAVING ^ POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 






m 


Jersey City, N. J 


25 

165 

437 

996 

3,160 

278 
355 

47 
338 

55 

111 
270 


25 
10 


$70.00 
65.00 














Street lighting. 
Park 


21 


Kansas City, Mo 


115 
i«437 

996 
3,000 

190 

355 
47 

338 
11 
20 

250 


$21.00 
"3.33 

(18) 

12.00 

(20) 

10 16.50 

2120.00 

25.00 

(28) 

12.00 






30 


10 $28. 37 


r> 


Portland, Oreg ... . 






Street lighting. 
Park 


?.i 
















?4 


Denver," Cold 


150 

88 


50.00 
(«) 










Park 


''') 


Rochester, N. Y 










Street lighting. 
Street lighting. 
Street lighting. 


9f, 












27 


St Po.n1 Minn 














?8 


Louisvilie, Ky 














W 




44 


(22) 










«. 


in 


OaWand^ Tnl 


91 


$30.00 






31 


Toledo, Ohio 


20 


42.50 






Park 


n'?. 


Atlanta, Ga.s 












33 




49 
46 

42 
235 
34 
79 
63 

194 
21 
20 
162 
438 

198 
325 

lis 

1,337 
18 

11 
45 

141 
62 

178 

148 
210 
60 
60 






49 
15 

26 
203 
24 
5 
30 

175 

12 

3 

160 

10 426 

150 
300 


33.00 

65.70 
« 
28 15.00 

20.00 

(6) 
(5) 










Street lighting. 
Street lighting. 

Park. 

Street lighting. 

Park. 

Park. 

<:,')■ 

Street lighting. 

Park. 

W- 

Park. 

Street lighting. 

Park. 


34 


Omaha,"Nebf 


31 

15 
32 


68.00 

(25) 

38.69 










35 




1 


11.74 






16 


■R.ir>hninnH, Va, , , 






38 


New Haven, Conn 


10 


20.40 






31 




7 
33 

19 
9 
17 
12 
12 

48 
25 

3 
10 139 

2 

11 
13 
12 


S8 5O.0O 

48.00 
70.00 

(29) 

10.00 
66.00 

56.00 

66.00 

120.00 
54.00 

(31) 

60.00 


67 


(') 


40 


PnrHTitnn, Pa . . . , ,, 






41 


Spokane, Wash 










4? 


Paterson, N. J 










43 


Fall River, Mass 










44 


Grand Rapids, Mich 




■ ' 






4'i 


Dayton, Ohio 










46 


Dallas, Tex 










47 


Ran Antnnin Tp.v 










48 








115 


80 10.50 


4<t 


Naslmlle, Term . . . .\ 


"1,198 
16 


^] 






•iO 


New Bedford, Mass 










Street lightinf. 
Street lighting. 
Park. 
Street Ughting. 

w. 

Park. 
Park. 
Park. 
Park. 


51 


Salt Lake City, Utah 










^'> 


Lowell^ Mass 






32 


22.75 






53 




129 

62 

178 

125 

10 200 

50 

60 


19.00 
10 6.90 

(82) 

(*) 
^00 

m 






54 












S'i 


Hartford, Conn 














56 


Houston, Tex 


23 
10 


t^ 










57 


Tacoma, Wash 










58 


Reading, Pa 










69 


Youngstbwn, OMo 















1 1,933 at $24.25, 1,096 at $26.60, 290 at $22.40, 287 at 
$69.20, 174 at $21.75, 13 at $75, 9 at $70, 2 at $85, 2 at $80 
each per year, and 1 at $43 per year. 

2 98 at $43.50 each per year and 963 at an average cost 
of $41.96 per year. 

8 176 at $20.47 each per year, 7,759 at an average cost 
of $19.26, and 77 at an average cost of $15.87 per year. 

* Street lighting and park appropriations. 

Not reported. 

« 7 at $21.14, 4 at $18.33, and 3 at $84.08 each per year. 

' 32 at $38 and 2 at $58 each per year. 

8 Exclusive of incandescent electric lamps not fully 
reported. 

» lOat $7.50each per year; number and cost per lamp 
of others not reported. 
10 Estimated. 

11 127 at $50 and 22 at $55 each per year. 
12 10 on posts owned by the city at $72.50 and 40 on 
posts not owned by the city at $93.10 each per year. 



13 44 at $21.35 and 2 at $17.85 each per year (posts 
owned by the city); 366 at $23.45 and 45 at $19.50 each 
per year (posts not owned by the city). 

" 302 on posts owned by the city at $16.75 and 102 on 
posts not owned by the city at $18.40 each per year. 

15 312 lor 12 months at $30.60 and 151 for 5 months at 
$18 each. 

10 Average cost. 

" Estimated average cost. 

18 886 at $27 and 110 at $34 each per year. 

19 76 at $57.95 and 12 at $68 each per year. 

20 166 at $22.63, 11 at $32, 9 at $18, and 4 at $80.30 each 
per year. 

21 Average cost for 5 months. 

22 24 at $35 and 20 at $20 each per year. 
28 8 at $20 and 3 at $10 each per year. 

" 30 at $18 and 19 at rates ranging from $18 to $54 each 
per year. 



20 7 at $90, 3 at $81.76, and 2 at $69.96 ea* per year- 
cost per lamp of 3 others not reported. 

20 8 at $23.76 and 5 at $21.37 each per year; cost per 
lamp of 13 others not reported. 

" 111 at $24,58, 40 at $7.18, 26 at $27.37, 16 at $20.09 9 
at S42.35 each per year, and 1 at $29.50 per year. 

28 Kate for 12 months' use, number of months in use 
not reported. 

29 22 cents each per night, number of months in use 
not reported. 

so Cost for 3i months. 

01 8 for 5 months at $33.33 and 5 for 3 months at $20 
each. 

32 117 at $17, 51 at $25, and 10 at $22 each per year. 

33 35 at $12.85 each per year; cost per lamp of 25 others 
not reported. 
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Table 6.— PARK LIGHTING: 1916— Continued. 

[Cities reporting no park lighting are omitted. For a list ol the cities arranged alpliabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. 

of this table, see page 24.] 



For a text discussion 



Total 
number 
of park 
lamps. 



ELECTRIC LAMPS. 



Arc. 



Number. 



Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 



Incandescent. 



Number. 



Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 



GAS LAMPS. 



Number. 



Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 



ALL OTHES LAMPS. 



Number. 



Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 



Appropriations 

from which 
costs were paid. 







GEOUP 


in.— CITIES HAVING 


A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916— Contmued. 






fiO 


Camden, N.J 


3 

62 
14 
15 


5I 
8 
3 


J73. 69 
73.00 

82.40 






1 


$23.64 






Park. 


61 


Albany, N.Y 










Street lighting. 


A2 


Springfield, Mass 


6 
12 


$20.00 
15.00 










Street lightmg. 


08 


T-ynn, Mfws 










Street lighting. 



















GROUP 


IV.-CITIES HAVING A POPULATION 


OF 50,000 


TO 100,000 IN 1916. 








<M 




391 

<;^ 15 

116 
87 

113 
. 100 

100 
61 
26 

11 
7 
33 
21 
35 

10 
25 
29 
120 
15 

12 
135 

30 
120 
202 

<"^ 17 
16 
12 
171 

198 
2 
14 
81 

27 

68 
105 

88 


4 


$8.00 






387 


$8.00 






Park. 


AA 


Fort Worth, Tex 


«.10 
105 
67 

111 
90 
100 

57 


3 $18. 00 

S)'.0O 

'7.00 
54.00 






Park. 


AA 




>5 


8 87.00 










Street lighting. 
Park. 


A7 




11 
9 


12.00 
28.00 






AS 


Yonkers.N. Y 


11 

2 
10 


92.00 

63.00 
(•) 






Park. 


70 


Wilminfrtnn, Tin] 






Park. 


71 


Dnlnth,"lHiTiTi 










Park. 


7H 


Oklahoma City, Okla 










Park. 


n 


Norfolk, Va . . 


4 
8 

4 
3 


58.60 
63.96 

87.60 
87.60 










Park. 


74 


Elizabeth, N.J 


18 


20.00 






Street hghting. 
Street lighting. 


7'i 


Somerville, Mass . . 


7 
4 
18 


84.08 
20.00 
2.60 






7A 












77 


St. Joseph, Mo 


15 


4.00 






Park. 


78 


Utica, N.Y 


21 


60.00 






Park. 


7ft 




35 


13.00 










Street lightmg. 
Park. 


i!n 


Troy, N.Y 


10 


(10) 










81 


Manchester, N. H 


25 


(") 










Street hghting. 


S"" 


Hoboken N J 


29 


76.93 










Street lightmg. 
Park. 


fiS 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 






120 


C) 










15 

12 
20 
30 


26.60 

52.00 
54.00 










Park. 


85 


Erie Pa 














Street hghting. 
Park. 


86 
87 




115, 


18.00 




















Street lighting. 


8S 


East St. Louis 111 


47 
202 

(') 


30.00 
13 20.00 

(0 


13 


25.00 


60 


$20.00 


Park. 


89 

90 
91 
92 
93 
94 

95 
96 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
110 
111 

113 
114 
115 
117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 

124 

125 








Lighting. 


Peoria 111 


(') 


(') 










Park. 




17 


26.00 










16 

12 


60.00 
77.00 










Street hghting. 
Park. 
















Wibhlta Kans 


171 
170 


(15) 










Park. 


Smith Bftnrt Tnd 


28 
2 
6 
31 
15 

»16 

5 

63 


60.75 
(") 
66.00 
22.40 
45.00 

S60.00 
10.66 
54.00 










('). 












Street lighting. 
Park. 




9 
50 
12 

346 
100 
25 


24.00 
'8 10.00 

(19) 

8 30.00 
2.50 




















Park. 












Park. 




86 


3 24.00 






Street lighting. 








Park. 












Street lighting. 
















H322 

7 
122 
144 

8 
52 

42 
47 
23 
17 
50 

38 
34 
'121 
75 
12 

115 
156 
29 
12 






322 

7 
110 


(') 

26.50 
(') 


(') 


(') 






Park. 












Park. 








12 

144 


28.00 
6.00 






(»). 












Park. 




8 


22 60.00 










Street hghting. 




3 52 

40 
12 
16 


(') 

m 

30.64 
4.00 










Park. 




2 

35 

7 

6 


75.00 

60.00 

11.50 

«50.00 










(»)• 












Street lightmg. 












Park. 




11 


2137.60 






(')■ 




60 

24 
34 
121 
75 
12 

115 
146 

4 


25 6.00 

M7.20 

13.00 
19.80 

2» 6. 00 






Street lighting. 




14 


(2«) 










(=). 












('). 
















Park. 
















Park. 
















Park. 
















Park. 




10 
25 
12 


60.00 

(30) 

85.00 










Lightmg. 












Streetlighting.3i 


127 












Park. 












1 





1 7 at $75 each per year and 1 at $70 per year. 

2 Small incandescent electric lamps, number and cost 
per lamp not reported. 

« Estimated. 

< 65 at $12 each per year; cost per lamp of 40 others 
not reported. 
' Average cost. 
• Light lumished free. 

'Not reported. ,., ^, ^ 

> 16 at $4 each per year; cost per lamp of 41 others not 

"^Street lighting and park approprfetions ^ ., , _, 
»« 6 for 12 months at $76.65 and 4 for 7 months at $44.71 

n 17 at $70 and 8 at $25 each per year. 
12 Kate lor 12 months' use, 12 at $27, 11 at $18, and 7 at 
$65 each, number of months in use not reported. 



18 Cost for 6 months. 

n Arc and incandescent electric lamps, number and 
cost per lamp not reported. 

16 96 at $16 each per year; cost per lamp of 75 others 
not reported. 

18 110 at $19.75 each per year; cost per lamp of 60 others 
not reported. 

1' 1 at $60 per year, current for 1 lamp furmshed free. 

18 Cost for 4 months. 

19 9 at $15 each per year, 1 at $45, 1 at $22.56, and 1 at 
$11.28 per year. 

20 3 at $60 each per year, 1 at $27, and 1 at S18 per year; 
cost per lamp of 20 others not reported. 

21 Exclusive of gas lamps not reported. 

22 Bate for 12 months' use; lamps installed during the 
year reported. 



28 15 at $20 each per year, and 6 at an average cost of 
827 per year, current for 20 others furnished free. 

21 Rate for 12 months' use, number of months in use 
not reported. 

25 Cost for about 5 months. 

26 Rate for 12 months' use, 11 at $64 .80 and 3 at $72 each 
per year, number of months in use not reported. 

21 24 at $17.33 and 10 at $20 each per year. 
28 100 at $4 and 21 at $6 each per year. 
20 Cost for about 6 months. 

30 4 at $84 and 21 (paid for from private funds) at 
$71.20 each per year. 

31 Part of cost of lighting paid for from private 
funds. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 5 — PARK LIGHTING: 1916-Continued. 

(Cities reporting no park lighting are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion 

of this table, see page 24.] 





CITT. 


Total 
number 
of park 
lamps. 


KLECTEIC LAMPS. 






ALL OTHER LAMPS. 






Arc. 


Incandescent, 




from which ■ 
costs were paid. 




Number. 


Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 


Number. 


Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 


Number. 


Cost per 
lamp per 

year. 


Number. 


Cost per 

lamp per 

year. 





GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 








128 




2 
212 
83 
32 

2 

10 
365 
»7 
11 
75 

4 
100 
25 

4 
20 

3 
35 
14 
■17 

1 

18 
30 
22 
123 
19 

95 
1 

40 
3 
2 

38 

6 

120 

31 

8 

147 
51 
20 
23 
57 

22 

6 

6 

13 

60 

27 
50 
30 
31 
177 

2 
120 
15 

75 
70 

5 

1,004 

4,100 

14 

2 

40 
18 
30 
12 

m 

4 
32 
350 
33 


2 
18 

6 
11 

2 


S60.00 
45.00 
27.70 

^'^.40 




' 










Park. 


129 




194 
77 
21 


(1) 

(2) 










Park. 


ISO 


Topeka, Kans 










^U. 


131 












13i! 


HaverhUl, Mass 










Street lighting. 


1,13 


Kalamazoo, Mich 


10 
365 

75 


812.00 
6 2.25 

^5^00 
(?) 










Street lighting. 


liM 


Bay City, Mich 














Park. 


135 


McKeesport, Pa 


7 
1 


70.00 
10.00 










Street lighting. 


1,W 


Lincoln, Nebr 










Park. 


137 


Bacine, Wis 










(")■ 


138 


Macon, Ga 


4 


21.90 










Street lighting. 


139 


Pasadena, Cal 


"100 
25 


'9.00 
«10.40 










Park. 


140 


Superior. Wis 














Street lighting. 


142 


Chelsea, Mass 






4 


S22.50 






Street lighting. 


143 








20 


2.90 






Park. 


145 


Newton, Mass 


1 


87.50 


2 


15.00 






Street lighting. 


147 


Montgomery, Ala.. . . 


35 
2 


'P> 






Park. 


148 


Muskogee, Okla 






12 


(») 






Park. 


149 


Eoanoke, Va 


17 
1 

6 
2 
7 
3 


49.20 
80.00 

55.00 
• 4.00 






Park. 


1,'ifl 


West Hoboken, N. J... 














Street lighting. 

Street lighting. 
Park. 


l.'il 


Galveston, Tex 


12 
28 
15 
120 


10.00 










I.W 


Springfleld, Mo 










I.W 


Lexington, Ky 










Street lighting. 
Street lighting. 

Park. 


im 












160 


H(*TTniltOP, Ohin 


19 


(') 






161 


LftTlRlTlg, Mif^h 






95 

1 


2.00 






162 


Charlotte, N. C 














Street lighting. 
Street lighting. 

Park. 


16.^? 


Decatur, III 


40 
3 
1 

30 
5 


^6\.18 
76.00 

m 

61.00 










165 


Everett, Mass 














166 


ITnmrinilej Tfinn 


1 

8 


"25.00 
«29.10 










167 


Ehmra,N. Y 




• 






168 












Street lighting. 
Park 


169 


Jollet, 111 


120 

27 
5 

147 
50 
20 
21 
57 


6.00 
(") 
18.35 

■ 18.00 
0) 

17.50 
27.75 










170 


Pittsfield, Mass 


4 
3 


65.00 
80.00 










Street lighting. 
Street lighting. 

(■101 


172 


Auburn, N. Y , 










173 


Quincy, Til 










174 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


1 


52.60 










Park 


175 


MmiTit Vf^rnnn, N. Y 










Street lighting. 
Street lighting. 
Park. 

Street lighting. 
Street lighting. 
Street lifting. 
Park. 

Park. 
Park. 
Park. 


176 


New Rochelle, N. Y 


1 


96.24 


1 


26.50 






177 


Niagara FaUs, N. Y 






180 


Jamestown. N. Y 


22 
6 
6 

12 


64.00 
45.00 
60.00 










181 


Lorain, Ohio 














182 


OshVnsh Wis 















183 


Jackson, Mich 


1 
50 


12.60 
2.00 










184 


Lima, Ohio 










185 


Stockton, Cal 


27 


27.00 










186 


Waterloo, Iowa 


60 
30 
31 
173 


Soo 

8 










187 


Fresno, Cal 














189 


Cnlnmhia, S P. 














190 


Austin, Tex 


4 
2 


(») 
54.00 










^V 


191 


Everett, Wash 










Street lighting. 

Street Ughting. 

Park. 

Street Ughting. 

Street lighting. 
Park. 

Street lighting. 
Street lighting. 

Park. 

(1°). 

Street lighting. 

Street lighting. 

(»). 

Street lighting. 
Park. 
Park. 
Park. 


192 


Aurora, 111 


120 


(18) 










193 


Williamsport, Pa. 






15 


15.00 






194 


Joplin, Mo 






75 
70 


6.66 

"6.50 






195 


Waco, Tex 














197 


Boise, Idaho 


5 
4 


60.00 
66.00 










19<) 


Colorado Springs, Colo 


"1,000 
4,100 


^^ 










?ni 


Danville, 111 










202 


Newport, Ky 


14 


57.00 










?fl3 


Bellingham, Wash 


2 

40 


54.00 










?n4 


La Crosse, Wis 














205 


Coimcil Bluffs, Iowa 


18 


(19) 










206 


Norristown^ Pa 


30 
12 


3.00 
50.00 










207 
















208 


Ogden, Utah 














209 


Winston-Salem, N. C 






4 

30 

"350 

30 


12.50 










210 


Zanesville, Ohio 


2 


70.00 










211 


Easton, Pa 










213 


Madison, Wis 


3 


56.00 





















1 Not reported. 

2 23 at $16.91, 19 at J9,07, 10 at $20 each per year and 
1 at 825 per year; cost per lamp of 24 others not reported. 

8 2 for 12 months at $91.20 and 9 for 4 months at $30.40 
each. 

' 15 for 12 months at $21,11 and 6 for 4 months at $7,04 
each. 

» Estimated average cost. 

' Exclusive of incandescent electric lamps not fully 
reported. 



7 Not fully reported. 

8 8 lamps at $40 each and 12 clusters at $50 per cluster 
per year, number of lamps per cluster not reported. 

9 63 at $5.15 and 12 at $28.08 each per year, 
i" Street lighting and park appropriations, 
n Estimated. 

12 Cost for 5 months. 

" 29 at $6.50 and 6 at $3 each per year. 

X Light furnished free. 



15 Rate for 12 months' use, 26 at $60 and 4 at $80 each; 
number of months in use not reported. 

" Rate for 12 months' use; number of months in use 
not reported. 

" 15 at $15 and 12 at $18.25 each per year. 

18 60 at $6.80 and 60 at $2.10 each per year. 

IS 17 at $22 each per year and 1 at $6 per year. 

20 Light furnished free; number and kind of lamos 
not reported. 
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Table 6.— PARK POLICE— NUMBER AND APPROPRIATION FROM WHICH PAID: 1916. 

[Cities not reporting park police are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion 

of this table, see page 2S.] 



Grand total 

Group I 

Group 11 



NUMBER OF PABK POLICEMEN. 



Total. 



1,143 



567 
171 



Not 
mounted. 



486 
131 



Mounted. 



On 
horses. 



64 



On bi- 
cycles. 



43 



On 
motor- 
cycles. 



79 



Appro- 
priation 
from 
which 
paid. 



Group m 
Group IV, 
Group V . 



NUMBER or PARK POLICEMEN. 



Total. 



236 
124 

45 



Not 
mounted. 



179 
117 
44 



Mounted. 



On 
horses. 



On bi- 
cycles. 



On 
motor- 
cycles. 



GROUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 600,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



Chicago, III 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass 



210 
150 

35 
26 



198 
117 
34 



Park. 
Park. 

PoUoe. 



Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. , 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Detroit, Mich... 



GROUP rV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



Appro- 
priation 
from 
which 
paid. 



Police. 
Park. 
Polioe. 
(»). 









GROUP 


II.— CITIES HAVING 


A POPULATION OF ^00,000 TO 500,000 IN 


1916. 










11 


BufTalo.N.y 


5 

22 

27 

9 

1 


2 

11 

27 

6 

1 


1 
8 


1 


1 
3 


Police. 

PoUce. 

Park. 

Park. 

Park. 


16 
17 
18 
19 




18 
44 
40 
5 


18 

26 

• 40 








ti'\ 


12 
1.1 


San Francisco, Cal 

Milwaukee, Wis 


Washington, D. C 

MinTiRflpoHti Minn 

Seattle, Wash 




16 


2 


liv 


14 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Newark, N.J 






3 






5 


Park. 


15 


































GROUP 


in.— CITIES HAVING 


A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 


1916. 










21 


Kansas City, Mo 

Denver, Colo 


12 
17 
16 
3 
16 

26 
1 

10 
6 
2 

4 
12 

9 
18 

3 




2 
9 




10 


Polioe. 

Park. 

Park. 

Polioe. 

Park. 

Park. 

Park. 

Park. 

PoUce. 

Park. 

Park. 

Park. 

Police. 

Park. 

PoUce. 


43 
44 
46 
47 
48 

49 
60 
61 
53 

56 

57 
58 
59 
61 
62 




3 

2 

12 

4 

1 

21 
2 
4 
2 

10 

3 
7 
3 
4 
3 


3 

1 
10 
3 








Park. 


23 


8 
5 
3 
14 

20 
1 

10 
6 


Grand Rapids, Mich 

Dallas, Tex 






1 


m 


?4 


11 





i" 


2 


Park. 


25 


Rochester, N. Y 

at. Paul, Minn 


San Antonio, Tex 

Bridgeport, Conn 


Police. 


27 






2 
6 




i 


Police. 


m 


Louisville, Ky 






19 
2 
4 
2 

10 

2 
6 
3 
4 
2 


1 


1 


Park 


30 


Oakland, Cal 






New Bedford, Mass 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Park 


31 


Toledo, Ohio 















Park. 


3H 


Atl«Tlt.(.., f}!). 








, 






Police. 


34 


Omaha, Nebr 






2 


Hartford, Conn 








Police. 


36 






4 
12 

8 
14 

3 












1 
1 


Park 


37 


Syracuse, ^. Y 








■R.ft!^Hin£, Va, 






Park, 


38 


New Haven, Conn 


1 

2 






YoungsTown, Ohio 

Albany,N. Y 






Park. 


39 




2 








0) 


4? 






1 






Piik. 





















Des Moines, Iowa 

Lawrence, Mass 

Wilmington. Del 

Oklahoma City, Okla 
Norfolk, Va 

Waterbury, Conn 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Utica.N.Y 

Akron, Ohio 

Hoboken, N. J 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Jacksonville, Fla 

E vansville, lud 

East St. Louis, 111 

Peoria, 111 

Savannah, Ga 

Bayonne, N. J 



Park. 


99 


PoUce. 


101 


Park. 


104 
105 


Park. 


108 


Park. 


109 


Park. 


110 


C) 


113 


Police. 


114 


.^1 


116 

119 


Park. 


120 


Park. 


123 


Park. 


124 


Park. 


va 


Police. 


125 


Park. 


127 



Terre Haute, Ind. . 

Portland, Me 

Charleston, S.C.... 

Springfield, lU 

Pawtucket, R. I... 

Altoona, Pa 

Covington, Ky 

Sioux City, Iowa. - . 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Little Rock, Ark. . . 

Pueblo, Colo 

New Britain, Conn. 
San Diego, Cal 

Springfield, Ohio... 

York, Pa 

Lancaster, Pa 

Maiden, Mass 



^ 


1 
4 
3 
10 

10 1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 




















11 

2 
2 

1 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 










1 






















1 








































1 






3 

2 
2 
2 
2 















































Park. 

PoUce. 

Park. 

Park. 

Park. 

PoUce. 

&k. 
Park. 

Park. 
Park. 
Park. 

Park. 

^\- 
Police. 

Park. 



GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



Davenport, Iowa. . 
Haverhill, Mass . . . 

Racine, Wis 

Pasadena, Cal 



Muskogee, Okla. 

Roanoke, Va 

Lexington, Ky . . 
Dubuque, Iowa. 



Lansing, Mich 

Everett, Mass 

Quincy, III 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 



3 

15 2 



■| 



Park. 
Park. 
PoUce. 
Park. 

Police. 
Park. 
Park. 
Park. 

Park. 
Park. 
Police. 
Park. 



176 
184 
187 
188 

194 
199 
201 
202 

206 
211 
213 



NewRocheUe, N. Y.. 

Lima, Ohio 

Fresno, Cal 

Shreveport, La 

Jophn, Mo 

Colorado Springs, Colo 

Danville, 111 

Newport, Ky 

Norristown, Pa 

Easton, Pa 

Madison, Wis 



3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
3 

4 
1 

1 
5 

1 


3 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

4 

1 

1 
5 

1 











































































Mounted, from poUce appropriation; not mounted, from park appropriation. 
'Automobile. , . ^. ^ ^^^ 

' Mounted, from park appropriation; not mounted, from police appropriation. 
< Four from park appropriation and 14 from poUce appropriation, 
s Mounted on motorcycles, from police appropriation: ail others, from park 

» Three niounted on motorcycles during part of the year. 



' One from park appropriation and^ from police appropriation. 

8 Eleven from park appropriation and 1 from poUce appropriation. 

9 Two from park appropriation and 2 from police appropriation. 
1° In playgrounds in parks. 

" One from park appropriation and 1 from police appropriation. 
" Stationed m a privately owned park open to the pubUc. 



Park. 
Police. 
Park. 
Police. 

Park. 
Park. 
Park. 
PoUce. 

Police. 

Park. 

Park. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 7.— PARK POLICE— NUMBER, SALARY, AND TIME EMPLOYED: 1916. 
[Cities not reporting park police are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion 

of this table, see page 27.] 



NOT MOUNTED. 



Num- 
ber. 



Salary 

(rate per 

year). 



Time 
em- 
ployed 
(mos.)' 



Num- 
ber. 



Salary 

(rate per 

year). 



Time 
em- 
ployed 
(mos.)' 



Kind of 
mouiit.2 



NOT MOUNTED. 



Num- 
ber. 



Salary 

(rate per 

year). 



Time 
em- 
ployed 

5nos.)- 



Num- 
ber. 



Salary 

(rate per 

year). 



Time 
em- 
ployed 
5nos.)' 



Kind of 
mount.* 



GROUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



Chicago, 111. 



Philadelphia, Pa. 



20 

45 

33 

44 

17 

20 

8 

11 

1 

1 

8 

107 



$1, 600 

1,350 

1,200 

900 



1,095 
1,095 



Motcy. 
Motcy. 
Motcy, 
Motcy. 



Horse. 
Motcy. 



St. Louis, Mo.. 
Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
Baltimore, Md., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. , 
Detroit, Mich.. 



$720 
1,400 



1,218 
962 
720 
1,314 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 



81,080 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,218 
720 



1,200 



Horse. 

Horse. 

Bicy. 

Auto. 

Horse. 

Motcy. 



Motcy. 









GROUP II.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 600,000 IN 1916. 












11 


Buffalo N Y 


1 
1 


Jl,620 
1,200 


12 
12 


1 
1 
1 
8 
3 


Jl,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,440 
1,440 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Horse. 

Bicy. 

Motcy. 

Horse. 

Motcy. 


16 
17 

18 
19 


New Orleans, La 

Washington, D. C 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Seattle, Wash 


14 
1 
1 
2 

26 


$900 
780 
660 
600 
840 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 












San Francisco, Cal 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Cincinnati, Ohio 




















12 


1 
10 
1 
21 
3 
2 
6 
1 


1,656 
1,440 
1,800 
1,080 
1,020 

960 
1,080 

600 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
(=) 
12 










1 

1 
1 
1 

14 


$1,440 

1,440 

950 

900 

840 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Motcy. 
Horse. 


















Bicy. 


















Bicy. 


















Bicy. 


14 


3 


1,080 


(.') 


Motcy. 


1 

2 

15 

S22 


i,356 

1,200 

< 1,000 

U,000 


12 
12 
12 

m 












































5 


1,200 


12 


Motcy. 





















GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 






















2 
10 

9 
11 


SI, 080 
l.OSO 

900 


12 
12 
(^) 


Horse. 
Motcy. 
Horse. 
Bicy. 


44 
46 
47 

48 
49 

50 
51 
63 
55 

57 

58 
59 
61 

62 


Grand Rapids, Mich . . 
Dallas, Tex 


1 
8 
3 
2 


(») 

S840 
8?0 
720 


12 
12 




$910 
960 

1,020 
840 

1,170 
900 
900 


12 
12 
12 
12 
6 
12 
12 


Motcy. 




Indianapolis, Ind 

Denver, Colo 








Bicy. 


23 
24 


8 
5 
3 
3 
11 
20 
1 

10 
6 


(^) 
S900 
840 
780 
780 
900 

1,080 
840 

1,080 


12 
12 
5 

12 
3 
12 


San Antonio, Tex 

■Rrirlgp.pnrt,, r,nTiTl . , 


Horse. 
Bicy. 


25 


Rochester, N. Y 

St. Paul, Minn 

Louisville, Ky 

Oakland Cal 


Motcy. 


27 


2 


900 


6 


Motcy. 


Nashvfile, Term 

New Bedford, Mass. . . 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

Cambridge, Mass 

Hartford, Conn 

Tacoma, Wash 

RftflYling, Pa. 


1 
12 
6 
2 
4 
2 
3 
7 
1 
1 
6 
3 
1 
3 
2 


1,200 

900 

900 

821 

900 

1,000 

1,186 

1,186 

1,080 

1,020 

600 

900 

720 

1,000 

1,000 


12 
12 
6 
12 
12 
12 
12 
6 
12 
12 
(.') 

12 
7 
12 


Horse. 
Bicy. 




6 


1,080 


m 


Motcy. 




30 


















































34 




2 


960 


12 


Motcy. 










36 


Richmond, Va 

Syracuse, N. Y 

New Haven, Conn 

Memphis, Tenn 

Paterson,N. J 

Fall River, Mass 


4 
12 
3 
5 
14 


821 

728 

1,186 

1,186 

(b 


«6 
12 
4 
(') 




















1 


1,020 


5 


Motcy. 


38 


1 


1,186 


7 


Horse. 




1 


600 


m 


Motcy. 


39 


2 

2 




m 
(') 


Horse. 
Motcy. 


Youngstown, Ohio 

Albany,N. Y 












42 


3 
3 


1,150 
910 


12 
12 


Springfield, Mass 










4^ 










1 


1,000 


12 























GROUP rv .—CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 60,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 
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Des Moines, Iowa 

Lawrence, Mass 

Wilmington, Del 

Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Norfolk, Va 


5 
2 

11 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

10 
2 
1 

SI 

2 
«1 
4 
3 
1 
6 
16 
2 
5 


$1,156 

1,080 

900 

m 

780 
912 
300 
900 
660 
600 
1,020 
1,000 
900 
596 
900 
720 
600 
780 

900 
720 


4 
6 
12 

(') 
12 
12 
12 
4 
4 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

m 

12 
12 
6 

12 
12 










99 
101 
104 
105 

108 
109 
110 
113 
114 
116 
119 
120 
123 
124 
125 
126 

127 


Terre Haute, Ind 

Portland, Me. . 


1 
4 
3 
7 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


m 

$894 
790 
780 
780 

840 

720 
840 


4 
12 
12 
12 

6 

'\ 

5 
7 
2 
12 
4 










66 


















70 










Charleston, S. C 

Springfield, lU 

Pawtucket, R. I 

Altoona, Pa 




















1 


$780 


12 


Horse. 


72 






























Waterbury, Conn 

St- Joseph, Mo 

Utica,N. Y 




























Covington, Ky 

Sioux City. Iowa 

AtlanticCity, N. J.... 

Little Rock, Ark 

Pueblo, Colo 


1 


900 


12 


Horse. 


77 










7S 


2 


$1,020 


12 


Motcy. 










79 












R' 


Hoboken, N. J 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Evansville, Ind 

East St. Louis, 111 

Peoria, 111 




























New Britain, Conn 


1 


(») 


« 


Bicy. 












San Diego, Cal 

Springfield, Ohio 

York, Pa 


3 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 


900 
720 
780 
900 
600 
1,004 
912 


12 
12 
12 
12 
5 
5 
5 


m 


















R6 












1 " " 




87 










Lancaster, Pa 




1 




88 


1 
1 


7^0 
720 


12 
4 


Motcy. 
Motoy. 


Maiden, Mass 




1 




90 




1 




9? 














Bayonne, N. J 












1 





















GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



Davenport, Iowa. , 



Haverhill, Mass. 

Racine, Wis 

Pasadena, Cal. . . 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Roanoke, Va 

Lexington, Ky.. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Lansing, Mich.., 
Everett, Mass. . . 
Quincy, 111 



72 

1 
3 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 



$900 
720 



9G0 
600 
900 
600 
900 
780 

m 

756 
66{; 



12 
12 
5 
3 

5 

6 
12 



Horse. 



Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . . 
NewRocheIle,N.Y... 

Lima, Ohio 

Fresno, Cal 

Shreveport, La 

Jopliii, Mo 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Danvaie, 111 

Newport, Ky 

Norristown, Pa 

Easton, Pa 

Madison, Wis 



$600 
720 
960 
1,080 
1,140 
600 
900 
780 
840 
480 
852 
810 



3 
12 
12 



' For certain cities the number of months is approximate. 
2 Auto, automobile; bicy., bicycle; motcy., motorcycle. 
'Not reported. 
'Average salary. 



' Three are mounted on motorcycles part of the year. 

8 In Hudson County Park. 

' In privately owned park, open to the public. 



GENERAL TABLES. 61 

Table 8.— SUMMARY OF REVENUE RECEIPTS AND GOVERNMENTAL COST PAYMENTS FOR RECREATION: 1916. 
[For a list of the cities arranged alpliabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 27.] 





CITY, 


Date of close of 
fiscal year. 


BEVENUE RECEIPTS TKOM— 


GOVEENMENTAL COST PAYMENTS FOE— 


'i 

a 
3 


Total. 


Educa- 
tional 
recreation. 


General 
recreation. 


Parks and 

trees and 
quasi- 
productive 

park 
enterprises. 


Total. 


Educa- 
tional 
recreation. 


General 
recreation. 


Parks and 
trees and 
quasi- 
productive 

park 
enterprises. 




Grand total 




$2,408,249 

1,093,804 
292,308 
568, 135 
137,620 
316,382 


$202,557 


$317,023 


$1,888,669 


$34,993,001 


$3,387,444 


$5,909,274 


$25,696,283 










Group I 

Group II 




160,846 

19,391 

13,516 

7,259 

1,545 


188, ,558 
39,396 
33,903 
13, 774 
41,392 


744,400 
233,521 
520,716 
116,587 
273,445 


17,494,998 
5,350,999 
6,843,863 
3,121,037 
2,182,104 


2,536,091 

483,918 

301,352 

37,250 

28,833 


3,134,151 
686,753 

1,184,021 
560,351 
343,998 


11,824,756 
4, 180, 328 
5,358,490 
2,523,436 
1,809,273 




Group III 






Group IV 






Group V 











GROUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



New York, N. Y 

Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Detroit, Mich... 



Dee. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Apr. 10,1916 
Jan. 31,1916 

Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1918 



$284,292 
128,714 
66,300 
21,216 
291,829 

130,214 

17, 891 

9,540 

143,808 



$102,011 

1,571 

55, 251 

465 



407 



701 
440 



$60, 213 

11,811 

17 

12,677 

32,325 

43,359 
6,541 



21,615 



$122,068 

115,332 

11,032 

8,074 

259,504 

86,448 

11,350 

8,839 

121, 763 



$6, 148, 144 

3,879,734 

2,446,201 

848,940 

1,667,466 

530,832 
637,710 
703,617 
632,354 



$1,587,065 

244,019 

264,794 

238,011 

14,266 

24,345 
23,417 
88,444 
51,730 



$371,027 
1,103,653 
406,075 
147, 736 
528, 419 

89,402 
141,170 
173,202 
173, 467 



$4,190,052 

2,532,062 

1,775,332 

463, 193 

1,124,781 

417,085 
473,123 
441,971 
407,157 



GROUP II.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 



Los Angeles, Cal . . 

Buflalo,N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal 
Milwaukee, Wis.. . 
Cincinrifiti, Ohio . . 

Newark.N. J 

New Orleans, La. - 
Washington, D. 0. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Seattle, Wash 



June 30,1916 
June 30,1916 
June 30,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1916 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 



$16,995 
20,580 
54,555 
16, 543 
12,515 



15,596 

1,398 

114,163 

31, 133 



$16,103 
2,434 



848 
6 



$5,965 



20 
10, 162 
6,949 

218 

2,717 

260 

13, 105 



$11,030 

20,580 

38, 432 

3,947 

5,566 

8,612 
12,031 

1,132 
101,058 
31,133 



$386, 415 

493,304 

537,818 

1,128,556 

358,657 

663,961 
211, 127 
721,346 
591,666 
258, 149 



$32,423 
99,009 
51,024 

119,965 
10,584 

15,000 
11,068 
100,612 
31,049 
13,184 



$93,938 
65,743 

115,334 
62,987 
31,575 

171,241 
14,808 
52,333 

54,286 
24,508 



$260,054 
328,552 
371,460 
945,604 
316,498 

477,720 
185,251 
568,401 
506,331 
220,457 



GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



Jersey City, N. J 

Kansas City, Mo 

Portland, Oreg 

IndianapoUs, Ind — 
Denver, Colo 

Rochester, N. Y 

Providence, R.I 

St. Paul, Minn 

Louisville, Ky 

Columbus, Ohio 

Oakland, Cal 

Toledo, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham, Ala — 
Omaha, Nebr 

Worcester, Mass 

Richmond, Va 

Syracuse, N. Y 

ISfew Haven, Conn . . . 
Memphis, Tenn 

Scranton, Pa 

Spokane, Wash 

Paterson,N. J 

Fall River, Mass 

Grand Rapids, Mich . 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex — 

Bridgeport, Conn 

NashvUle, Tenn 

New Bedford, Mass . . 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lowell, Mass 

Cambndge, Mass 

Trenton, N.J 

Hartford, Conn 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 

Reading, Pa -. 

Youngstown, Ohio... 

Camden, N. J 

Albany, N.Y 

SprinffBeld, Mass 

Lyim,Mass 



Nov. 30, 1915 
Apr. 17,1916 
Nov. 30, 1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Deo. 31,1915 
Sept. 30, 1915 
Dee. 31,1915 
Aug. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

June 30,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Sept. 30, 1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Nov. 30,1915 
Jan. 31,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Mar. 31,1916 

Dec. 31,1915 
May 1, 1916 
May 31,1916 
Mar. 31,1916 
Deo. 31,1915 

Dec. 5, 1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Mar. 31,1916 
Feb. 29,1916 

Mar. 31,1916 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Dee. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Nov. 30, 1915 
Dec. 31,1915 



015 
93 
000 
847 
012 

i,237 

i,626 

79 

604 

i,8S7 

1,198 
,908 



855 
1,670 



1,559 
807 



21, 
229, 
23, 



$397 
26 



171 
'370' 



16 

'2,' 666 



350 



5,976 
100 



106 



$3,555 

270 

4,475 

6,082 

4,309 
888 
307 



310 
293 
500 



750 

547 



2,500 
""33 



1,925 





259 


122 


553 
950 








1,950 


122 


19 
773 






20 


250 




674 











1,725 
6 



$5,630 
7,023 
2,167 
7,134 

31,345 

14,620 
17,610 
41,876 
4,980 
42 

11, 797 
2,149 
7,432 
900 
6,458 

15,452 
93 



9,847 
3,662 

261 

4,026 

79 

571 
6,883 

4,273 
11,802 



560 
2,216 

180 

2,720 

3,036 

609 

666 

20,635 

229,606 

23,695 

941 

3,851 

50 

450 

11,751 

1,638 



$113,891 
328, 692 
197,471 
601,828 
455, 695 

299,055 
202,022 
227,123 
137,923 
112,947 

371,115 
175,666 
205,270 
26,158 
118,497 

109,900 
98, 484 
282, 314 
136,306 
135,745 

42,270 
106,045 
86,760 
69,671 
102,419 

41,991 
99,141 

106,848 
85,840 

197,281 

43, 585 
65,626 
32,094 
152,477 
112, 142 

121,805 
281,205 
101,628 
38,082 
65,756 

161,069 
180, 579 
122,657 
90,790 



$18,054 

7,711 

4,118 

38,348 

6,440 
36, 476 
40,351 



13,233 
6,242 



2,383 
4,534 



21,910 

1,817 

27,234 

9,944 



8,368 

838 
5,377 
3,771 



100 

2,958 
1,267 



2,066 



1,312 

11,773 

100 



1,500 
6,125 



$11,481 
35, 458 
27,996 
69,978 
66,648 

94,620 
44,279 
33, 821 
4,859 
15,280 

118,323 

42,195 

6,845 

4,982 

25,473 

27,903 
39,799 
113,618 
12,610 
20,055 

8,638 
15,664 
12,544 
41,035 
12,396 

12,303 
30, 193 
26,891 
10,241 
5,986 

6,992 
14,877 

8,524 
25,541 
10,693 

23,271 
21,092 
873 
2,200 
7,689 

11,908 
6,332 
25,652 
26,263 



$102, 410 
275,180 
161,764 

527, 732 
350, 699 

197,995 
121,267 
152,951 
133,064 
97,667 

239,559 
127,229 
191,757 
18,793 
88,490 

81,552 
58,685 
146,786 
121,879 
88,456 

23,688 
80,492 
74,216 
28,636 
81,655 

28,850 
63,571 
76,186 
76,599 
191, 195 

33,635 
49,482 
23,570 
126,936 



98,534 
258,801 
88,982 
35,782 
58,067 

149, 161 
172, 747 
90,880 
64,527 



62 



GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 8 — SUMMARY OF REVENUE RECEIPTS AND GOVERNMENTAL COST PAYMENTS FOR RECREATION: 1916— 

Continued. 

[For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 27.] 





CITY. 


Date of close of 
fiscal year. 


KEVENXJE RECEIPTS FKOM— 


GOVEENMENTAL COST PAYMENTS FOE— 


a 
3 


Total. 


Educa- 
tional 
recreation. 


General 
recreation. 


Parks and 
trees and 
quasi- 
productive 

park 
enterprises. 


Total. 


Educational 
recreation. 


General 
recreation. 


Parks and 
trees and 

quasi- 
productive 

park 
enterprises. 



GEOUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 60,000 IN 1916. 





GEOUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 60,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916 
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Des Moines, Iowa 


Mar. 31,1916 
. Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Deo. 31,1915 
June 30,1916 
Deo. 31,1915 
June 30,1916 
June 30,1916 

June 30,1916 
Deo. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Apr. 17,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Apr. 30,1916 
Jan. 2, 1916 

Dec. 31,1915 
Jan. 3, 1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
June 30,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Apr. 30,1916 

Deo. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Nov. 30, 1915 
Deo. 31,1915 

Deo. 31,1915 
Nov. 30,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Mar. 31,1916 

Deo. 31,1915 
Feb. 29,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Sept. 30,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Sept. 30,1915 
June 30,1916 
Mar. 31,1916 

Deo. 31,1915 
June 30,1916 
Deo. 31,1916 
Deo. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 

Deo. 31,1915 
Mar. 31,1916 
Feb. 29,1916 
May 31,1916 
Deo. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 1,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 


$988 

1,723 

77 

928 






$988 

1,723 

77 

890 


$49,886 
43,011 
27,175 
66,251 
60,684 

166,410 

49, 768 
78,924 
23,877 
42,404 

22,006 
66,067 
23,646 
26,703 
98,896 

7,019 
25,121 
39,717 
43,175 
80,520 

110,304 
14,236 
46,604 
88,189 
69,908 

86,688 
88,891 
66,795 
31,205 
13,392 

17,077 
74,806 
15,464 
34,976 
67,830 

16,950 
33,482 
75,680 
11,133 
90,924 

27,363 
77,266 
46,309 
29,874 
35,952 

1,232 
21,839 
28,726 
46,771 
35,793 

165,158 
14, 102 
3,875 
62,993 
25,210 

30,636 
15,862 
28,386 
28,450 
246,148 

14,906 
17,007 
8,364 
48,141 


$1,070 
2,648 


$5,239 


$43,577 


65 


Fort Worth, Tex 






40,463 


66 


Lawrence, Mass 






6,663 
3,330 
10,129 

4,740 
4,910 
6,126 
427 
4,262 

13,536 
8,156 
3,977 
5,378 
7,304 

750 
3,926 
3,636 
13,983 
2,834 

5,996 
1,316 
3,618 
2,664 
15,277 

4,744 
3,309 
4,342 
12,024 
4,091 

3,143 
8,019 
2,446 
21,677 
16,304 

1,697 
12,096 
3,287 
4,449 
9,251 

4,795 
10,015 
1,000 
1,619 
2,807 

200 
624 


20,512 


67 


Kansas City, Kans 




$38 




62,921 


68 


Yonkers, N.Y 






60,655 


69 


Schenectady, N. Y 


35 

4,269 

867 

1,698 

3,458 






35 

3,563 

867 

1,632 

3,468 




160,670 


70 


Wilmington, Del 




706 


1,010 


43,838 


71 


Duluth, Minn 




72,798 


72 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


$166 




2,833 
2,147 


20,617 


73 


Norfolk, Va 




35,995 


74 


Elizabeth, N. J 






8,47tt 


75 


SomervUle, Mass 


808 




768 


60 




46,911 


76 


Waterbury, Coim 




150 

4,374 

270 


19,619 


77 


St. Joseph, Mo 


3,905 
1,352 

6 
205 
339 






3,906 
362 

6 
205 
339 


16,951 


78 


Utlca, N.Y 


290 


700 


91,322 


79 


Akron, Ohio 


6,269 


80 


Troy,N.Y 








21,195 


81 


Manchester, N. H 








36,082 


82 


Hoboken,N.J 








29,192 


S3 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


776 

5,465 

148 

202 

10,572 

4,326 

667 

1,923 

272 






776 

5,465 

148 

202 

10,672 

940 

12 

1,923 

272 




, 77,686 


84 


Fort Wayne, Ind 








104,308 


85 


Erie, Pa 








12,920 


86 


Jacksonville, Fla 






1,576 


40,310 


87 


Evansville, Ind 






86,525 


88 


East St. Louis, 111 




3,386 
655 




44,631 


89 


Harrisburg, Pa 






81,944 


90 


Poena, 111 




4,313 


81,269 


91 


Passaic, N.J 






61,463 


9? 


Savannah, Ga 








19,181 


93- 


Bay onne, N.J 


438 

1,710 

481 

10,000 

1,467 
139 

691 
160 

1,336 
9 

1,447 

1,259 
2,207 






438 

1,394 

481 

10,000 

1,467 

59 

691 
. 160 
1,335 




9,301 


94 


Wichita, Kans 




316 


2,165 

78 


11,769 


95 


South Bend, Ind 




66,709 


9R 


Johnstown Pa 






13,018 


97 










13,299 


98 






80 


2,985 


48,541 
15,25S 


99 


Terre Haute, Ind 




ino 










21,386 

72,393 

6,684 

80,586 

22,558 
67,261 
43,857 
27,562 
33,145 

1,032 
21,215 


ini 


Portland, Me 








in? 


Allentown, Pa ... 




9 




103 


El Paso, Tex 




1,447 

1,259 
1,281 


1,087 


104 


Charleston. S. C 






105 


Springfield, 111 




926 




106 


Canton, Ohio 




452 
693 


107 


n|iattfl.nnO£a Tpnn. , 


1,738 
412 


227 


36 


1,475 
412 


ins 


Pawtuoket, E. I 


109 


Altoona, Pa 








110 




1,657 
39 






1,657 
39 




111 


Mobile, Ala 








28,726 


11? 


Berkeley, Cal 








11,233 
10,411 

138,557 
4,598 


IIS 




380 

10 
1,810 






380 


2,384 


22; 998 

26,601 
9,604 
3,875 
42,608 
15,735 

24,605 
12,760 
22,915 
26,632 
156,489 


114 


Atlantic City, N.J 




10 
1,045 


lis 


paginaw, Mif^n 




765 




116 


Little Ebok, Ark 






117 


Eockford, 111 


2,387 
1,531 

743 
2,555 

798 
10,820 
30,209 

12,136 
879 




965 
370 


1,422 
1,126 

743 
2,566 

798 
10,820 
23,660 

12,136 
83 




10,385 
8,860 

2,851 
3,102 
5,471 
1,818 
87,240 

700 

607 

1,471 

2,932 


118 


■Ringhf^TntoTi^ N. v. 


35 


615 
3,180 


119 


Pueblo Colo 


i''n 


New Britain, Conn 






1''1 


Flint, Mioh 








199 


Tampa, Fla 








123 


Pa" Diego, Cal , 


3,581 


2,978 


2,419 


1?4 


Springfield, Ohio 


1?5 


York, Pa. 




796 




16,400 

6,893 

44,308 


I'fi 


Lancaster, Pa 






127 


Maiden, Mass . . . 


3,164 


2,960 




204 


901 







Augusta, Ga 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Topeka, Kans 

Salem, Mass 

Haverhill, Mass.. 

Kalamazoo, Mich 
Bay City, Mioh.. 
McKeesport, Pa.. 

Lincoln, Nebr 

Bacine, Wis 



Dec. 31,1915 

Mar. 31,1916 

Deo. 31,1916 

Dec. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 

Mar. 31,1916 
June 30,1916 
Deo. 31,1915 
Aug. 31, 1915 
Dec. 31,1915 



$898 

2,145 

1,.383 

682 



160 



25,894 
3,787 



$175 
153 



17 



$200 



52 



$723 

1,992 

1,183 

562 



150 



25,877 
3,735 



$11,121 

47,609 
27,018 
23,667 
20,890 

4,912 
21,628 

8,238 
43,905 
42,648 



$8,458 

1,911 

852 



562 



$2,157 
2,373 
6,029 
2,315 

293 
1,631 
4,018 
2,025 
5,582 



$11,121 
36,994 
22,734 
17,686 
18,575 

4,619 
19,997 

4,220 
41,318 
37,06a 
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Table 8 — STTMMARY OF REVENUE RECEIPTS AND GO"\^RNMENTAL COST PAYMENTS FOR RECREATION: 1916— 

Continued. 

(For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 27.] 





GITT. 


Date of close of 
fiscal year. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS PROM— 


GOVERNMENTAL COST PAYMENTS FOE— 


1 

a 
1 


Total. 


Educa- 
tional 
recreation. 


General 
recreation. 


Parks and 
trees and 

quasi- 
productive 

park 
enterprises. 


Total. 


Educational 
recreation. 


General 
recreation. 


Parks and 
trees and 

quasi- 
productive 

park 
enterprises. 



GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916— Continued. 



Macon, 6a 

Pasadena, Cal 

Superior, Wis 

Huntington, W. Va. 
Chelsea, Mass 



Woonsooket, R. I . 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Newton, Mass 

Butte, Mont 

Montgomery, Ala. 



Muskogee, Okla 

Roanoke, Va 

WestHoboken, N. J. 

Galveston, Tex 

East Orange, N. J.... 

Fitchburg, Mass 

Chester, Pa 

New Castle, Pa 

Springfield, Mo 

PerthAmboy, N. J.. 

Lexington, Ky 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Lansing, Mich 

Charlotte, N. C 



Decatur, 111 

Portsmouth, Va. . 

Everett, Mass 

Knoxviile, Tenn . 
Elmlra,N. y.... 



San Jose, Cal 

Joliet.ni 

Pittsneld, Mass. 
Quinoy, Mass . . . 
Auburn, N. Y... 



Quincy, 111 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . . 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.. 
New Roohelle, N. Y.. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. . . 



Amsterdam, N. Y.. 

Taunton, Mass 

Jamestown^ N. Y . . 

Lorain, Ohio 

Oshkosh, Wis 



Tackson, Mich. . . 

Lima, Ohio 

Stockton, Cal... 
Waterloo. Iowa. 
Fresno, Cal 



Shreveport, La.. 
Columbia, S. C. . 



Austin, Tex.. 
Everett, Wash . 
Aurora, 111 



Williamsport, Pa.. 

Joplin, Mo 

Waco, Tex 

Orange, N. J 

Boise, Idaho 



Lynchburg, Va 

Colorado Springs, Colo- 

Brookline, Mass 

Danville, 111 



Newport, Ky 

Bellingharn, Wash . . . 

La Crosse, Wis 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 



Norristown, Pa 

Kenosha, Wis. . i 

Ogden, Utah 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 



Zanesville, Ohio.. 

Easton, Pa 

Waltham, Mass.. 
Madison, Wis 



Dec. 31,1915 


S341 


June 30,1918 


7,062 


Sept. 30, 1915 


1,288 


June 30,1916 


118 


Dec. 31,1916 


1,761 


Dec. 31,1915 


70 


June 30,1916 


60 


Dec. 31,1915 


3,989 


Apr. 30,1916 


2,000 


June 30,1916 


250 



June 30, 1916 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Feb. 29,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 

Nov. 30, 1916 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30, 1916 
Dec. 31,1915 

Deo. 31,1915 
Feb. 29,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Apr. 30,1916 
Apr. 30,1916 

Apr. 30,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Sept. 30, 1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Nov. 30, 1915 
Apr. 30,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1916 

Apr. 30,1916 
Mar. 31,1916 
Apr. 30,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 
Nov. 30, 1915 
Feb. 29,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Sept. 30,1915 

Dee. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Mar. 31,1916 
June 30,1916 

Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 
June 30,1916 
Mar. 31,1916 
Dec. 31,1915 
Apr. 30,1916 

Jan. 31,1916 
Deo. 31,1915 
Dec. 31,1915 
Apr. 30,1915 

Deo. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 

Dec. 31,1915 

Mar. 31,1916 

Dee. 31,1915 

Apr. 30,1916 

Dec. 31,1915 

Apr. 30,1916 

Deo. 31,1915 

Jan. 3,1916 

Jan. 31,1916 

Dec. 31,1915 



849 



1,229 
83 



20, 565 
9,908 



150 
62 



770 



208 

'i,'662 

7,567 
300 
178 
29 



738 

1,184 

66 

19,295 



1,680 

65 

101 

373 

24,451 
208 
57 
561 



10,142 
4 



24 
120,658 



1,627 



422 
6,139 



301 

11,261 

905 

370 
31 



2,031 

'""36 
8,632 



$6, 806 



25 



6,082 



40 



208 



6,757 



464 
'9,' 742 



10 
192 



1,579 



318 



Jl,200 



784 



36 
256 



1341 
1,257 
1,288 
118 
1,736 

70 

60 

3,890 

2,000 

250 



1,204 
83 



20,665 
4,856 



150 
22 



770 



810 
300 
178 
29 

4 

738 

720 

66 

9,553 



1,580 

65 

101 

373 

24,451 

208 

67 

115 

436 

10,142 
4 



162 



14 
120,466 



48 



422 
5,821 
1,524 



301 

10,477 

905 

370 
2 



171 
'7,676 



$28,069 
146,803 
31,780 
12,718 
26,165 

4,374 

605 

106,254 

4,033 

4,138 

93,214 

7,478 
3,488 
17,039 
18,785 

24,612 
6,854 
7,651 
12,877 
41,676 

55,797 
36,524 

3,158 
14,228 

2,038 

23,066 
491 

28,215 

915 

9,336 

25,083 

8,345 

27,554 

26,240 

5,967 

18,804 
28,249 
11, 616 
44,065 
13,872 

2,173 
11,747 

8,833 
15,062 
11, 178 

37,717 
3,992 
38,934 
15,883 
36,481 

4,642 
19, 534 
17,682 

5,942 
11,655 

5,662 
152,771 
15,427 
7,074 
9,072 

15, 478 
35, 174 
177,468 
13,526 

2,331 
8,988 
31,™ 
13,500 

2,276 

96, 679 

6,052 

116 

15,623 
14,320 
33,577 
54,947 



«194 



850 



255 



182 



2,886 



75 



8,064 



13,041 
2,934 



1,929 
1,723 



20,746 
2,033 



961 

475 

300 

2,406 

6,541 

4,681 
2,583 
2,080 
1,738 
1,774 



13,012 

495 

733 

1,205 

612 

491 

11, 176 



1,446 

7,032 

920 

20,792 

3,100 

1,908 

276 
2,856 
3,602 
5,670 
1,785 

2,173 
1,433 
1,922 
2,656 
1,953 

3,650 



6,456 
3,741 
14,166 

300 

6,674 

1,613 

48 

195 

385 

753 

3,119 

5,573 

1,134 

4,390 

3,241 

76,277 

1,894 



60 

3,692 

266 



840 

621 

60 

2,769 
5,125 
5,341 
6,762 



121,409 
132,762 
28,652 
12,718 
23,236 

2,681 

606 

85,508 

2,000 



92,253 
7,003 
3,188 
14,633 
12,244 

19,931 

4,271 

6,471 

11, 139 

39,902 

56,797 

23,512 

2,663 

13,495 

833 

22,454 



17,039 

915 

7,636 

18,001 
7,425 
6,762 

22,140 
4,059 

18,528 
22,411 
8,014 
38,395 
12,087 



10,314 
6,911 

12,406 
9,043 

34,167 
3,992 
32,479 
12,032 
22,285 

4,342 
9,974 

16, 169 
5,894 

11, 147 

5,277 

152,018 

12,308 

1,501 

7,938 

11,088 

31,933 

101, 128 

11,632 

2,331 
8,863 
27,484 
12,239 

2,276 

95, 739 

4,531 

65 

12,864 
9,195 
28,236 
40,121 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 9.— REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE PARK SERVICE AND ASSETS OF SPECIAL PARK FUNDS: 1916. 
[ For a list of the dtiea arranged alphabetically by states, wltli the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 28.] 



Grand total- 



Group I... 
Group II . . 
Group in. 
Group IV.. 
Group v.. . 



REVENUE RECEIPTS. 1 



Total. 



$1,888,669 

744,400 
233,521 
520, 716 
116,587 
273,445 



Departmental receipts. 



Fees and 
charges. 



S166,259 

61,072 
23,743 
32, 786 
32,446 
16,232 



Rents of 

real 
property. 



$315,001 

164,600 
44,486 
68, 738 
25,612 
21,505 



All other. 



S106,327 

26,315 
22,017 
30,973 
14, 512 
12,510 



For 
expenses. 



316,312 

7,765 
4,385 
78 
2,734 
1,350 



For 
outlays. 



264,400 
25,889 
183,081 



For prin- 
cipal of 
special 
funds. 



From quasi- 
productive 

park 
enterprises. 



$513, 198 

242,589 

138,890 

113,648 

3,746 

14,445 



Income 
from spe- 
cial fimds. 



208,910 



20,213 

11,648 
24,322 



Assets of 

special park 

funds. 



$6,712,951 



5,630,300 



463,802 
241,816 
377,033 





GEOUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 600,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 








1 


NewYork.N. Y 


$122,068 

115,332 

11,032 

8,074 

259,504 

86,448 

11,360 

8,839 

121,753 


$18,982 

11,803 

238 


$101,425 

21,796 

9,629 

, 7,928 

10,127 

2,709 

3,068 

7,611 

467 


$1,661 

9,733 

1,165 

146 

6,229 

1,297 
1,211 
1,126 
3,747 














? 


Chicago, III 


$3,000 






$57,309 


$11,691 


$415,545 


s 


PhilnHpipfiia, Pa 








4 


St. Louis, Mo 














S 


Boston, Mass 


15,429 

4,304 

7,071 

202 

3,043 






$30,500 




197,219 


5,214,755 


fi 


Cleveland, Ohio 




$2,609 


75,529 




7 


Baltimore, Md.. 










8 


Pittsburgh, Pa 














4 


Detroit, Mich 


4,765 






109,731 



















GROUP n.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 



Los Angeles, Cal 

Buflalo,N. Y 

San Francisco, Cal.. 

Milwaukee, W is 

Cindimati, Ohio 



NewarkjN. J 

New Orleans, La. . . 
Washington, D. C . . 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Seattle, Wash 



$11,030 
20,580 
38,432 
3,947 
6,566 

8,612 
12,031 

1,132 
101,058 
31, 133 



$2,303 



680 
'"'23' 

1,059 



639 
19,039 



$7,257 

17,014 

900 

250 

1,291 

4,205 
5,922 



3,370 

4,277 



$1,470 
3,666 
1,105 



1,412 

3,348 

2,599 

493 

572 

7,452 



$2,840 



1,545 



$35,747 
3,697 



1,965 



78,077 
19,404 





GROUP m.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 








20 


Jersey City, N. J 


$5,630 
7,023 
2,167 
7,134 

31,345 

14,620 
17,610 
41,876 
4,980 
42 

11,797 
2,149 
7,432 
900 
6,468 

15,462 
93 


$4,947 
356 
303 
842 




$683 

4,107 

19 

511 

1,667 














21 




$2,393 
1,845 
4,281 

22,843 








$168 






?,? 


Portland, Greg 












23 






$1,500 










24 


Denver, Colo 






6,835 






25 


Rochester, N. Y 


14,620 
611 
813 












26 




2,324 


427 

320 

3,951 

42 

3 
277 
571 
169 








4,499 
37,743 


$9,749 


$227,625 


27 


St. Paul, Minn 




3,000 




28 




956 


$73 








29 


Columbus, Ohio 














30 


Oakland, Cal 


4 
280 




5 






11,785 






31 


Toledo, Ohio 


1,525 

2,338 

615 

1,468 

620 






87 


1,832 


32 


Atlanta, Ga 




600 




4,023 


33 


Birmingham, Ala 


116 










34 


Omaha, Nebr 




5,000 










35 




1,142 


965 
93 






2,613 


10,112 


227,125 


36 










37 




















'IR 




9,847 
3,662 

261 

4,026 

79 

671 
6,883 

4,273 
11,802 




3,006 


1,669 
3,513 

11 
607 




5,172 










39 


Memphis, Tenn 


149 












40 




250 

413 

79 














41 




11 








2,995 






42 














43 


Fall River,. Mass 


571 
213 
















44 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


1,311 


274 

10 
6,995 








5,085 
4,263 






45 


Dayton, Ohio 












46 


Dallas, Tex 


4,581 


226 












47 


San Antonio, Tex 














48 


Bridgeport .Conn 


560 
2,216 

180 

2,720 

3,036 

609 

666 

20,635 

229,606 

23,695 

941 

3,851 

60 

460 

11,751 

1,638 






560 
275 

5 














49 


NaahvSle, Tenn 




1,941 

175 

2,720 

2,984 

532 

600 

480 














50 


New Bedford, Mass 
















51 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
















62 


Lowell^ Mass 


52 
67 
















58 


Cambridge, Mass 


10 
66 

103 

434 
308 
489 
160 














64 
















55 




1,955 
300 
227 




10,000 
228,872 






8,056 


41 


1,402 


56 


Houston,' Tex 






67 
68 
fifl 


Tacoma, Wash 


300 

452 

1,070 

50 
400 
651 






22,860 






Youngstown, Ohio 


2 








2;623' 






60 


Camden, N.J 












«9I 


Sprin^eld, Mass 


678 
47 


42 
1,591 




ioisso' 






224' 


5,'8i8 


fVt 


Lynn, Mass 


















1 







1 For certain cities receipts were not reported in detail. 
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Table 9.— REVENUE RECEIPTS OP THE PARK SERVICE AND ASSETS OF SPECIAL PARK FUNDS: 1916-Continued. 
[ For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 28.] 



REVENUE KECEIPTS.I 



Total. 



Departmental receipts. 



Fees and 
charges. 



Rents of 

real 
property. 



All other. 



Donations. 



For 

expenses. 



For 
»utlays. 



For prin- 
cipal of 
special 
funds. 



From quasi- 
productive 

park 
enterprises. 



Income 
from spe- 
cial funds. 



Assets of 

special park 

funds. 



GROUP IV.-CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



64 
65 
66 
67 
68 

69 
70 
71 


Des Moines, Iowa 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Lawrence, Mass 


$988 

1,723 

77 


875' 


$946 
800 


$42 

923 

2 














Yonkers,N.Y '..'. 

Schenectady, N. Y 


890 

35 

3,563 

867 

1,532 

3,458 




449 

24 

33 

3 

834 


441 

11 
404 
759 
581 

18 








"♦' 






Duluth, Minn 


iss 

105 

117 

1,916 


$100 


$2,889 






$4 


$2 


'12 


Oklahoma City, Okla 














ii 


Norfolk, Va 








$1,524 






74 


Elizabeth, N. J 














75 


Somerville, Mass 

Waterbury, Conn 


50 


50 


















76 


















77 


St. Joseph, Mo 

Utica,N. Y 


3,905 
362 

6 
205 
339 




897 
298 


8 
64 

6 




3,000 










78 














79 


Akron, Ohio 
















80 


Troy.N.Y 




205 














81 


Manchester, N. H 


339 
















82 


Hoboken, N.J 


















83 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Fort Wayne, Ind 


776 

5,465 

148 

202 

10,572 

940 

12 

1,923 

272 


653 
3,430 




123 

1,940 

33 

202 

335 

30 

12 
906 
272 














84 


95 
115 














81. 


Erie, Pa 














86 


Jacksonville, Fla 
















87 


Evansville, Ind 






237 


10,000 










88 


East St. Louis, 111 




265 




645 






89 


Harrisburg, Pa 














«n 


Peoria, 111 


363 


654 














91 


Passaio.N.J 














92 


Savannah, Ga 


















9S 


Bayonne, N. J 


438 

1,394 

481 

10,000 

1,467 

59 

691 

160 

1,335 




360 

1,372 
370 


78 

22 
21 














94 


Wichita, Kans 
















9.5 


South Bend, Ind 


90 














96 


Johnstown, Pa 




10,000 










97 


Brockton, Mass 


1,467 
















98 


Sacramento, Cal 


5 

540 


54 

151 

125 

1,089 














99 


Terre Haute, Ind 
















inn 


Holyoke, Mass 


35 
137 














ini 


Portland, Me 


109 














in2 


Allentown, Pa 














ins 


El Paso, Tex 


1,447 

1,259 
1,281 






1,447 

9 
50 














in4 


Charleston, S. C 




1,250 
160 














ia5 


Springfield, 111 










1,071 






106 


Canton, Ohio 














in7 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


1,475 
412 




764 


205 








506 






ins 


Pawtucket, E.I 


412 












in4 


Altoona, Pa 


















iin 




i,657 
39 




774 


783 
39 


ioo 












111 


Mobile, Ala 














112 


Berkeley, Cal 


















in 




380 




27 


353 














114 


Atlantic City, N. J 
















115 


Saginaw Mich 


765 


60 


84 












621 


16,614 


116 


Little Kock, Ark 












117 


Eookford III 


1,422 
1,126 

743 
2,555 

798 
10,830 
23,650 

12,136 
83 


150 
392 


1,210 
552 


62 
182 

743 
258 














118 
















119 


Pueblo Colo 














120 


New Britain Conn 






2,297 














Flint. Mich 




798 
10,520 












122 






300 
1,316 

30 
83 














P? 




22,334 














124 




1,083 










11,023 


225,200 


■^rk Pa 












126 
























204 


188 


16 





































GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



Augusta, Ga 

Davenport, Iowa . 

Topeka, Kans 

Salem, Mass 

Haverhill, Mass... 



Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich... 
MoKeesport.Pa.. 

Lincoln, Nebr 

Eacine,Wis 



$723 

1,992 

1,183 

562 



150 



25,877 
3,735 



$384 



25 
117 



2,439 



$1,966 
1,158 



150 



$339 
26 



357 



309 
1,125 



$97 



$23,500 



$2,068 



78682°— 17- 



1 For certain cities receipts were not reported in detail. 
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Table 9.— REVENUE RECEIPTS OP THE PARK SERVICE AND ASSETS OF SPECIAL PARK FUNDS: 1916— Continued. 
[ For a list of tlie cities arranged alphatetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 28.] 





OTT. 


KETENUE KECEIFTS.l 




1^ 

1 


Total. 


Departmental receipts. 


Donations. 


Fromquasi- 
productiTe 

park 
enterprises. 


Income 
from spe- 
cial funds. 


Assets of 

specialpark 

fvmds. 


Fees and 
charges. 


Bents of 

real 
property. 


All other. 


For 
expenses. 


For 
outlays. 


For prin- 
cipal of 

special 
funds. 





GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916— Continued. 






1,18 




S341 
1,267 
1,288 
118 
1,736 

70 

60 

3,890 

2,000 

260 




$199 
466 
150 


$142 
206 














134 


Pasadena, Cal . . . 










$586 

1,138 







140 
















141 


Huntington, W. Va 


S118 














14? 


Chelsea, Mass ».... 

Woonsocket, K. I 


45 
67 


1,691 
. 3 














143 
















144 














$60 


$1,564 


14S 


Newton, ^ass.. 


3,437 




463 












}3? 


Butte, Mont 






$2,000 










Montgomery, Ala . . 




250 














148 


Muskogee, Okla 


















144 


Roanoke, 'Va 






















Tin 


West Hoboken, N.J . . 






















151 
























15? 


n:fl.«5t OrftTige, N. T 


849 

1,204 
83 






849 

343 
41 














1.53 




861 
















154 


Chester, Pa 


42 














155 


New Castle, Pa 
















1.5li 


Springfield, Mo 






















157 


Perth Amboy, N. J. . . . 






















15S 


Lexington, Ky .... 


20,665 
4,826 


20 
282 


494 
144 


61 
266 




20,000 










15t 




$905 




3,229 






inn 


TTftTn'U^ Ohio 










ifii 


TiftTising ^ich - . 


150 
22 

770 




160 
















ifi? 


Charlotte, N. C 




22 

770 














1fi3 


Decatur, 111 


















164 


Portsmouth, Va 


















155 
























IfiA 


TTTinyvillp, T«nTi 






















167 


Kimira, N Y 


1,602 

810 
300 

178 

29 

4 

738 

720 

66 

9,553 


74 


1,467 

556 
300 


61 
240 














1A8 


San Jose, Cal 


15 












im 


JoUet,Ili 














170 


Pft.t.<!fiAll1 IWTSS!! 


150 
29 


28 














171 


















17? 


Auburn, N.Y 




4 

405 
69 
66 
80 














171 


Quinry, Til 






333 












174 




651 














175 


Mount Vernon, N. Y 
















170 


New Rochelle, N. Y 


1,801 


676 








7,096 






177 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 












17R 


AtnatBrflam NY.. 






















17t 


Tftimtrm, JApua 


1,580 

65 

101 

373 

24,451 

208 

57 

115 

436 

10,142 
4 


1,580 


















1H0 


JamestowUj N. Y 




65 














181 




101 
















IS"^ 


Oshkosh, Wis 




44 








329 






1R? 


7fV^Vfi(m Miph ... 




233 
188 








24,218 


374,110 


1S4 


Lima, Ohio 




20 
6 

15 
421 

2,692 

4 










1S5 


Stockton, Cal 


51 
100 














ion 


Waterloo, Iowa 
















187 




16 
7,550 














188 


Shreveport, La 
















189 


Columbia, S. C 
















1<10 


Austin, Tex 


















101 


Everett, Wash 


152 




105 


47 














19? 


Aurora, 111 
















108 


Williamsport, Pa 


14 
120,466 






14 
38 














184 






428 




120,000 










185 


Waco, Tex 














180 


Orange, N. J 


48 


48 


















187 


Boise, Idaho. 


















188 




422 
6,821 
1,624 

463 


422 

324 

1,002 






















2,946 


51 

478 




2,566 










■w 










44 


1,359 


701 


DanvJUe, 111 


463 










?n? 


Newport, Ky 


















■ms 




301 

10,477 

905 

370 
2 






301 
190 

89 

145 














W4 




206 






10,081 










?n5 




816 
226 












""no 


Norristown, Pa 
















?07 


Kenosha, Wis 


2 














TOR 


Ogden, Utah 


















?nfl 


Winston-Salem, N. C 






















210 


Zanesvllle. Ohio 


171 


127 




44 














?11 


Easton, Pa 
















?1? 


Waltham, Mass 






















713 


Madison, Wis 


7,076 


1,881 


196 






6,000 



























> For certain cities receipts were not reported in detail. 
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Table 10.— GOVERNMENTAL COST PAYMENTS FOR PARKS AND VALUE OF PARK PROPERTIES: 1916. 
[For a list o£ the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 28.] 



Grand total 

Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

Group V 



GOVERNMENTAL COST PAYMENTS.* 



Total. 



$25,696,283 



11,824,756 
4,180,328 
5,358,490 
2,523,436 
1,809,273 



Expenses. 



Total. 



$15,006,611 



7,396,170 
2,179,962 
3,009,766 
1,418,728 
1,001,995 



General 
adminis- 
tration. 



$1,347,036 $728,210 



High- 

waj'S. 



635,375 
194,780 
291,025 
138,623 
87,233 



371,898 
130,948 
139,856 
60,049 
25,459 



Police. 



$1,022,355 



573, 864 

196,573 

159,213 

73, 191 

19,514 



Lighting. 



$704, 120 



408,845 
87,233 

111,749 
68, 113 
28,180 



Areas and 
buildings. 



$9,214,995 $808,333 



Trees in 

streets. 



4,608,961 

1,180,759 

1,835,540 

940,388 

649,347 



259,526 
154,570 
156,041 
72,442 
165, 754 



Undis- 
tributed 
expenses. 



Quasi-pro- 
ductive 
park en- 
terprises. 



$753, 725 



319,936 

135,688 

220,459 

63,384 

14,258 



$427,837 



217, 765 
99,411 
95,873 
2,638 
12,250 



Outlays. 



$10,689,672 



4,428,586 
2,000,366 
2,348,734 
1,104,708 
807,278 



Value of 

park 

properties.' 



$1,212,250,117 

903,046,660 
112,120,275 
109,000,946 
65,009,800 
23,072,536 



GROUP I.-CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 600,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, 111 , 

Philadelphia, Pa 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md . . 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Detroit, Mich . . . 



$4,190,052 

2,532,062 

1,775,332 

463,193 

1,124,781 

417,085 
473, 123 
441,971 
407, 157 



$2,218,899 

1,575,769 

808,453 

416,512 

1,080,071 

306,467 
367,809 
278,317 
343,873 



$271,537 

108,578 

104,052 

20,248 

48,460 

18,417 
21,929 
20,435 
21, 729 



$100,389 
40,698 
61, 460 
58,382 

11,864 
25,963 
64,412 
18,730 



$238,177 
168, 735 
25,631 
36,400 

31,668 

35,880 

30,942 

6,531 



$190,974 
63,496 
41,519 
31,456 

22,257 
32,832 
21,564 
14, 747 



$1,835,606 

875,298 

88,543 

230,863 

899,408 

138, 732 
235,334 
145,910 
159,267 



$111,756 

5,035 

32,993 

36,891 

5,975 

19,740 
15,871 
5,054 
26,211 



$319,936 



$57,318 



63,789 



96,658 



$1,971,153 

956,293 

966,879 

46,681 

44,710 

110,618 
105,314 
163,654 
63,284 



$649,220,675 
56,695,473 
30,613,964 
13,597,814 
69,209,900 

28,972,354 

7,233,984 

18,189,776 

29,312,620 



GROUP IL— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1918. 



Los Angeles, Cal . . 

Buffalo, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal 
Milwaukee, Wis... 
Cincinnati, Ohio . . 

Newark, N. J 

New Orleans, La.. 
Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Seattle, Wash 



$260,051 
328,552 
371,460 
945,604 
316,498 

477, 720 
185,251 
568,401 
506,331 
220,457 



$239,207 
282,975 
304,897 
227,638 
156,870 

234,683 
85,016 
319,729 
184,223 
144, 724 



$12,799 
15,812 
16,788 
5,932 
17,853 

34,483 
8,096 
35,275 
21,868 
25,874 



$49,294 
13,942 



946 

29,913 
2,373 



16,426 
18,054 



$10,020 

31,896 

28,601 

7,813 

32,822 
15,393 
35,460 
25,998 
8,580 



$2,488 
8,660 
2,500 

11,213 
9,988 

1,556 
7,573 
21,643 
15,544 
6,168 



$148,501 
133,875 
209,302 
120,197 
120,270 

111,293 
45, 102 

172,296 
38,272 
81,651 



"$65,"4i4" 


$75,419 








$30,469 
1,426 




60,269 




24,616 
6,301 

65,065 
3,174 








178 






62,941 
4,397 









$20,847 
45,577 
66,563 
717,968 
169,628 

243,037 
100,235 
248,672 
322, 108 
75, 733 



GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



$10,619,177 

12,531,360 

34,145,000 

5,156,231 

7,393,354 

14,076,998 
6,297,300 
4,445,660 
7,998,282 
9,456,923 



Jersey City, N. J.. 
Kansas City, Mo . . 
Portland, Oreg — 
Indianapolis, Ind . 
Denver, Colo 



Rochester, It Y-- 
Providence, R. I. 
St. Paul, Minn... 
Louisvilie, Ky . . . 
Columbus, Ohio- 



Oakland, Cal 

Toledo, OMo 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham, Ala . 
Omaha, Nebr 



Worcester, Mass — 

Riclunond, Va 

Syracuse, N. Y 

New Haven, Conn. 
Memphis, Tenn — 



Scranton, Pa 

Spokane, Wash 

Paterson, N. J 

Fall River, Mass 

Grand Rapids, Mich . 



Dayton, Oliio 

Dallas, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex. 



Bridgeport, Conn . 
Nashville, Term.. 



New Bedford, Mass. . , 
Salt Lake City, Utah., 

Lowell, Mass 

Cambridge, Mass 

Trenton, N.J 



Hartford, Conn 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 

Reading, Pa 

Youngstown, Ohio. 



Camden, N. J 

Albany, N.Y..... 
Springfield, Mass.. 
Lynn, Mass 



$102,410 
275, 180 
161, 764 
527, 732 
350,699 

197,995 
121,267 
152,951 
133,064 
97,667 

239,559 

127,229 

191, 757 

18, 793 

88,490 

81,552 
58,685 
146, 786 
121,879 
88,456 

23,688 
80,492 
74,216 
28,636 
81,655 

28,850 
63,671 
76, 186 
75,599 
191, 195 

33,635 
49,482 
23,570 
126,936 



98,534 
258,801 
88,982 
35,782 
58,067 

149,161 
172,747 
90,880 
64,527 



$102,410 

266,590 

97,622 

115,881 

238,371 

166,989 
106,875 
122,985 
103,358 
18,975 

97,292 
33,842 
60,034 
17,533 
66,435 

80,875 
52, 749 
60,533 
79,424 
81,568 

15,265 
51, 174 
31,860 
25,977 
58,820 

24,325 
33,482 
46,180 
50,011 
69,475 

32,775 
46,629 
23,570 
86,481 
18,811 

84,541 
9,326 
63,165 
28,043 
24,954 

9,269 
90,444 
63,121 
61,727 



$4,026 
48,898 
13,602 
18,260 
29,306 



4,172 
4,651 
2,100 
2,385 

8,397 
5,760 
3,579 
1,800 
6,050 

6,744 



3,847 
10,662 

5,165 
7,847 
2,400 
3,312 
6,190 

1,326 
2,715 
1,829 
4,378 



5,364 
7,381 
1,962 
3,987 
1,010 

13,989 
1,834 

14,067 
1,974 
2,524 

942 
8,001 
9,436 
2,340 



$11,460 

32,572 

1,821 

11,392 

6,323 

1,971 
4,494 
6,100 



3,000 

4,272 

929 



4,073 
2,169 



3,111 

'ijsss' 



2,000 



4,674 
4,878 



$12,960 



6,525 
12,000 

2,520 



6,815 
20,015 



1,095 
1,260 
6,480 



3,384 
4,368 
6,142 



3,450 
3,575 
1,245 



12, 789 

3,898 

585 

15,447 



45 
700 
326 


3,952 
3,600 


4,549 


2,000 


3,458 
11 


9,128 


2,344 


3,932 
2,400 




2,213 






12,460 
9,139 


2,470 
3,045 



$3,816 
3,269 

17, 126 
9,084 

9,892 
6,864 
940 
8,000 
1,310 

2,865 

1,710 

448 



2,293 
1,416 



1,781 



1,093 

1,087 

840 

153 

158 

1,480 
3,212 
63 
1,668 
10,871 



171 

3,994 

715 

427 



$51,386 
102,707 
78,930 
48,538 
175,000 

142,440 
75,338 
69,220 
73,243 
14,698 



14,318 
47,018 
12,630 
16,992 

47,520 
49,365 
329 
26,919 
68,737 

6,254 
34,469 
22,667 
15,217 
37,571 

19,167 
12,766 
24,823 
32,409 
31,446 

17, 193 



594 
1,100 
5,805 

428 


34,354 
10,896 
70,140 
17,373 


4,275 
227 
607 

1,738 
567 


46,430 
7,085 
24,673 
21,931 
18,850 



8,156 
63,519 
15,464 
58,960 



$35,638 
8,548 



2,076 
1,432 

10,166 
1,949 
3,291 



3,550 

'3,'m 



22,586 
'i7,'585' 



2,493 
3,720 
8,519 



2,600 



5,539 



9,296 



14,150 



$56,921 



11,964 



6,983 



2,982 



39,180 



45,836 
20,077 



2,753 
2,466 



15,577 
3,797 



169 



11,172 



$168 



6,226 



8,085 
31,968 



12,536 

"i'/m 



2,609 



2,194 



3,552 
2,352 



7,261 



17,542 

""m 



$8,590 
64,142 
411,861 
112,328 

31,006 
14,392 
29,066 
29,706 
78,692 

142,267 
93,387 

131,723 

1,260 

22,065 

677 

5,936 

96,253 

42,465 

6,888 

8,423 
29,318 
42,366 

2,659 
22,835 

4,625 
30,089 
30,006 
26,588 
121, 720 

860 
2,853 



40,455 
80,572 

13,993 

249,475 

25,817 

7,739 

33,113 

139,892 
82,303 
27,759 
2,800 



> For certain cities payments were not reported in detail. 

1 Exclusive of museums and art galleries, conservatories, and zoological parks, the values of which are shown elsewhere. 



$1, 141, 140 
15,018,645 
3,923,500 
3,036,000 
6,302,100 

3,366,230 
2,919,246 
2,437,960 
3,006,266 
466,024 

6,530,681 
2,491,146 
1,400,269 
1,123,391 
3,032,058 

1,829,268 
2,299,925 
2,171,399 
1,154,826 
6,346,814 

102,000 

1,432,962 

555,270 

951,500 

1,159,102 

699,481 
2,811,451 
2,129,164 
1,730,087 
1,200,762 

849,359 
722,995 
631,375 
5,733,093 
851,132 

2,182,136 
1,460,690 
1,623,998 
598,000 
2,319,486 

622,500 
4,474,796 
3,522,600 

750, 2«> 
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Table 10.— GOVERNMENTAL COST PAYMENTS FOR PARKS AND VALUE OP PARK PROPERTIES: 1916— Continued. 

[For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 28.] 



128 

129 
130 
131 
132 

133 
134 
135 
136 
137 



~ 


CITY. 


GOVEENMENTAL COST PATMENTS.l 




1 

a 

B 


Total. 


Expenses. 


Outlays. 


Value of 
park 


Total. 


General 
adminis- 
tration. 


High- 
ways. 




Police. 


Lighting. 


Areas and 
buildings. 


Trees in 
streets. 


Undis- 
tributed 
expenses. 


Quasi-pro- 
ductive 
park en- 
terprises. 


properties.' 



Des Moines, Iowa. . 
Fort Worth, Tex... 

Lawrence^, Mass 

Kansas City, Kans. 
Yonkers.N.Y 



Schenectady, N. Y 

Wilmiogton, Del 

Duluth, Minn 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Norfolk,Va 



Elizabeth, N.J... 
Somerville, Mass . . 
Waterbury, Conn. 

St. Joseph. Mo 

Utica,N.Y 



Akron, Ohio 

Troy,N.Y 

Manchester, N . H . . 

Hoboken, N. J 

WUkes-Barre, Pa... 

Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
Erie, Pa 

Jacksonville, Fla. . . 
Bvansville, Ind — 
East St. Louis, 111.. 



Harrisburg, Pa.. 

Peoria, 111 

Passaic, N.J 

Savannah, Ga... 
Bayonne, N. J . . 



Wichita, Kans... 
South Bend, Ind. 

Johnstown, Pa 

Brockton, Mass.. 
Sacramento, Cal... 



Terre Haute, Ind. 

Holyoke, Mass 

Portland, Me 

Allentown, Pa 

El Paso, Tex 



Charleston, S. C. 
Springfield, 111... 
Canton, Ohio.. 



Chattanooga, Tenn. . 
Pawtuoket, R. I — 



Altoona, Pa 

Covington, Ky — 

Mobile, Ala 

Berkeley, Cal 

Sioux City, Iowa. 



AtlanticCity, N. J. 

Saginaw, Mich 

Little Bock, Ark - . . 

Bockford, 111 

Binghamton, N. Y. 



Pueblo, Colo 

New Britain, Conn.. 

Flint, Mich 

Tampa, Fla 

San Diego, Cal 



Springfield, Ohio.. 

York, Pa 

Lancaster, Pa 

Maiden, Mass 



Augusta, Ga 

Davenport, Iowa.. 

Topeka, Kans 

Salem, Mass 

Haverhill, Mass... 



Kalamazoo, Mich . 
Bay City, Mich . . . 
McKeesport, Pa... 

Lincoln, Nebr 

Bacine, Wis 



GROUP IV .-CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



J43,577 
40,463 
20,512 
62,921 
50,555 

160,670 
43,838 
72,798 
20,617 
35,995 

8,470 
46,911 
19,519 
16,951 
91,322 



21, 195 
36,082 
29,192 
77,686 

104,308 
12,920 
40,310 
85,525 
44,631 

81,944 
.81,269 
61,463 
19,181 
9,301 

11,769 
66,709 
13,018 
13 299 
48,541 

15,253 
21,386 
72,393 
6,684 
80,586 

22,558 
67,251 
43,857 
27,562 
33,145 

1,032 
21,215 
28,726 
35,538 
22,998 

26,601 

9,504 

3,875 

42,608 

15,735 

24,605 
12,760 
22,915 
26,632 
156,489 

14,206 
16,400 
6,893 
44,308 



S30,992 
40,463 
20,512 
22,514 
23,469 

10,586 
29,598 
24,498 
15,689 
35,555 

8,470 
46,911 
19,519 
13,951 
18,235 

6,269 
21,195 
31,029 
29,192 
31,227 

23,330 

9,576 
37,314 
40,525 
32,443 

32,375 
62,925 

7,396 
18,510 

9,301 

11, 142 
27,879 
3,018 
12,677 
40,657 

15,253 
15,978 
33,207 
6,209 
28,533 

22,558 
54,272 
5,031 
6,325 
26,615 

375 
9,663 
12,461 
17,017 
16,175 

20,788 
7,129 
3,875 

16,617 
9,438 

20,863 
12,108 
6,667 
16,541 
124,910 

12,682 
8,285 
5,933 

35,478 



S5,493 
2,100 
1,458 
5,982 
2,000 

1,147 
3,330 
2,124 
1,200 
2,378 



800 
3,599 
2,123 
2,000 

1,976 

1,208 

900 



3,902 
1,020 
2,100 
1,500 
7,035 

4,842 
3,469 
1,900 
1,800 
700 

1,203 

5,928 

16 

779 



1,706 
962 
2,250 
2,555 
1,399 

1,361 

11,558 

937 



1,212 



32,189 
776 



6,146 
"'442' 



599 
2,793 



2,558 



557 



14,825 



1,850 



1,807 



237 
5,080 

1,381 
1,200 



4,233 



2,512 
1,384 
1,562 



7,651 
1,800 



900 
1,932 



4,273 

'"ssi 



1,224 

2,795 
471 



$1,928 
966 



10,956 



821 
4,298 



300 
2,225 
3,240 

1,020 



3,402 
1,250 



2,160 

600 

3,120 



5,742 



1,800 
3,600 



350 
'3,'577 



2,340 
6,595 



390 



375 
1,251 



$3,190 

650 

615 

204 

2,422 



951 
4,750 

240 
1,317 

803 
939 
342 
201 
1,050 



860 
1,390 
2,231 
1,698 

146 
624 

3,150 
260 

2,946 

4,364 
2,699 



1,774 

3,989 

50 



542 

1,188 
936 

2,524 
378 



117 

4,204 

177 



3,061 



1,237 



1,244 
"7,' 983' 



463 

120 

"1,445' 



2,700 

1,440 
1,660 
1,150 
1,000 



$18,192 
36,937 
13,385 
16,328 
16,739 

7,559 
7,409 
10,170 
13,428 
17,336 

5,603 
45,172 
7,637 
8,803 
9,152 

3,273 
16,569 
28,739 
23,559 
22,457 

19,282 
7,932 
29,904 
38,165 
18,059 

21,336 
7,249 
2,393 

12,950 
3,079 

8,165 
2,818 
2,952 
3,740 
35,581 

10,159 
11,781 
24,856 
3,276 
4,076 

18,740 

27,322 

3,917 

6,230 

23,742 



$2,308 



2,682 
1,308 



8,254 
2,064 

""sei 



2,253 



133 



2,661 
1,000 



8,168 
1,111 



2,299 



23,058 



$4,154 



4,270 



7,080 



1,833 
41,171 



319 



2,468 
145 



252 
250 

467 

639 

625 

1,043 



325 
1,567 

336 
1,047 



6,372 
11,318 
15,368 

7,820 

12,734 
5,313 
2,430 
4,414 
9,188 

14,768 
8,113 
3,324 

15,498 
106,338 

9,117 
5,158 
3,547 
23,417 



20 
1,412 



1,135 

1,643 

12 



1,082 



$1,530 



4,557 



320 



95 



$12,585 



40,407 
27,086 

150,084 

14,240 

48,300 

4,928 

440 



3,000 
73,087 



5,053 



46,459 

80,978 

3,344 

2,996 

45,000 

12,188 

49,569 

18,344 

54,057 

671 



627 
38,830 
10,000 

622 
7,984 



6,408 

39,186 

475 

52,053 



12,979 

38,826 

21,237 

6,530 

657 

11,552 

16,265 

18,521 

7,823 

5,813 
2,375 



26,091 
6,297 

3,742 
652 
16,248 
10,091 
31,579 

1,524 

8,115 

960 

8,830 



GEOUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



$11,121 
36,994 
22,734 
17,686 
18,575 

4,619 
19,997 

4,220 
41,318 
37,066 



$10,916 
28,904 
15,578 
15,666 
18,575 

3,169 
10,853 

4,220 
13,077 
19,566 



$1,200 
3,776 
1,500 
1,427 
1,763 

1,200 



1,500 
4,047 



$960 



3,447 
234 



$1,620 



910 



2,880 



$120 

1,546 

1,037 

815 

173 

120 

815 

1,410 

60 

672 



$9,576 
19,882 
12,832 
13,424 
8,044 

1,824 
9,125 
2,810 
6,531 
11,733 



$20 
1,120 



7,685 

25 
913 



$1,539 



$205 
8,090 
7,156 
2,020 



1,450 
9,144 



28,241 
17,500 



1 For certain cities payments were not reported in detail. 

> Exclusive of museums and art galleries, conservatories, and zoological parks the values of which are shown elsewhere. 



$1,206,500 

745,814 

586,175 

956,549 

1,058,500 

771,384 

1,841,362 

1,634,154 

929,789 

847,067 

215,600 

1,286,900 

2,049,560 

444,500 

486,768 

679,690 
419,000 

1,476,505 
995,811 

3,696,810 

700,000 
538,896 
1,542,678 
395,000 
653,000 

1,005,000 
778,800 
435,164 

4,188,448 
170,988 

451,046 
556,097 

1,465,000 
85,025 ' 

2,381,114 

245,912 
412,905 
759,000 
399,000 
2,001,337 

491,954 
534,000 
389,614 
964,965 
515,173 

41,000 

485,500 

1,001,500 

74,590 

280,806 

1,154,000 

223,500 

372,753 

607,225 

39,700 

327,705 

489,135 

185,000 

3,060,590 

11,403,902 

125,000 

335,165 

75,000 

289,175 



$149,300 
965,585 
260,000 
230,300 
501,054 

168,950 
600,000 
27,740 
210,000 
598,676 
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Table 10.— GOVERNMENTAL COST PAYMENTS PO-R PARKS AND VALUE OF PARK PROPERTIES: 1916— Continued. 
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• 

an. 


GOVEKNMENTAL COST PAYMENTS.' 




1 

•a 


Total. 


Expenses. 


Outlays. 


Value of 

park 

properties.' 


Total. 


General 
adminis- 
tration. 


High- 
ways. 


Police. 


Lighting. 


Areas and 
buildings. 


Trees in 
streets. 


Undis- 
tributed 
expenses. 


Quasi-pro- 
ductive 
park en- 
terprises. 







GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916— Continued 








138 


Macon, Ga 


$21,409 

132, 762 

28,652 

12,718 

23,236 

2,651 
605 
85,508 
2,000 
3,288 

92,253 
7,003 
3,188 
14,633 
12,244 

19,931 
4,271 
5,471 
11,139 
39,902 

55,797 

23,512 

2,663 

13,495 

833 

22,464 


$10,964 

57,642 

15, 194 

2,978 

15,381 

1,273 

605 

84,003 


$1,000 

2,658 

140 

1,300 






S88 
899 
260 


$9,876 

38,084 

9,409 

1,526 

12,754 

667 

605 

34,899 








$10, 445 

75,120 

13,468 

9,740 

7,855 

1,378 


$405,000 
500,284 


139 


Pasadena, Cal 




31,274 


$14,727 

213 

152 

2,537 

548 






140 


Superior, wis 


$4,743 




$429 


145,570 
109, 740 


141 


Huntington, W. Va 

Chelsea, Mass 






M2 






90 

58 






239,400 
24,500 


143 


Woonsooket, R.I 

Wheeling, W. Va 

Newton, Mass 












144 












29,500 


145 


3,349 






117 


45,638 






1,505 
2,000 


324,000 


146 


Butte, Mont 










3,100 


147 


Montgomery, Ala 

Muskogee, Okla 

Roanoke, Va 


3,288 

8,590 
4,998 
3,188 
7,474 
12, 192 

17,387 

4,134 

746 

6,925 

1,902 

5,179 
14,924 

2,663 

11,648 

775 

20,258 








208 

25 
836 

80 
450 


3,082 

6,690 
67 
3,108 
7,024 
1,655 

8,427 
4,134 
746 
5,177 
1,462 

1,226 
8,804 
2,628 
7,610 
720 

4,430 








333,900 


148 


1,600 
3,645 




375 
460 








83,663 
2,005 


682,000 


149 










236,926 


150 


West Hoboken, N. J 

Galveston, Tex 










40,000 


151 














7,159 
52 

2,544 
137 
4,725 
4,214 
38, 000 

50,618 
8,588 


257,949 


15? 


East Orange, N. J 

Fitchburg, Mass 








10,537 
1,992 






115, 750 


I.W 


6,309 


345 






$314 




242,878 


^M 


• Chester, Pa 








101,000 


1.55 


New Castle, Pa 
















13,000 


156 


Springfield Mo 


1,115 


558 




75 








85,600 


1.57 


Perth Amboy, N.J 

Lexington, Ky . 




440 






88,000 


IfiR 


1,185 
1,419 




1,954 
325 


814 
808 
135 
190 






162, 107 


l.5q 




722 


410 




2,436 


219,000 


160 






202,500 


161 


Lansing, Mich . 






800 


3,048 






1,847 
58 

2,196 


382,281 


162 


Charlotte N. C 


55 
2,324 








100,760 


163 




4,976 








8,528 




201,975 


164 












10,000 


165 




17,039 

915 

7,636 

18,001 
7,425 
6,762 

22,140 
4,059 

18,528 
22,411 
8,014 
38,395 
12,087 


17,039 

915 

7,491 

17,655 
7,425 
6,268 

22,110 
4,059 

16,837 
19,643 
5,850 
23,824 
11,419 


548 




378 


184 
100 
926 

255 
600 
704 


13,774 

815 

1,312 

18,129 
6,825 
4,281 

15, 692 
3,555 

12,537 

15,689 

1,421 

8,475 

6,304 


2, 155 








101,228 


166 












26,000 


167 


■Rlmira N V 




497 






4,766 




145 
346 


168,000 


168 




1,271 








647,828 


169 


Tolifit 111 












228,850 


170 


Pittsnflld Mass 


164 


114 




1,005 
6,518 






494 
30 


87,000 












99,800 


172 


Aiihtim N Y 


100 

1,000 
968 






404 

2,640 
604 
360 
705 
178 






21,720 








660 
500 








1,691 
2,868 
2,164 
14,571 
668 


696,700 


174 
175 
176 
177 

178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
184 
185 
186 
187 

188 
189 
190 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Mount Vernon, N. Y 

New Rochelle, N. Y 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 


1,772 


210 
4,079 
3,048 
4,477 






651,350 






261,164 


3,369 
460 




696 




7,631 


217,300 






70,195 














10, 314 
6,911 

12,406' 
9,043 

34, 167 
3,992 
32,479 
12,032 
22,285 

4,342 
9,974 

16, 169 
5,894 

11, 147 

5,277 
152,018 
12, 308 
1,501 
7,938 

11,088 

31,933 

101,128 

11,632 

2,331 

8,853 
27,484 
12,239 

2,276 

95,739 

4,531 

66 

12,864 
9,195 
28,236 
40, 121 


10,314 
5,716 

11,019 
4,951 

3,409 
3,099 
■ 21, 188 
8,083 
18,347 

3,625 
9,348 
4,183 
5,894 
7,042 

4,349 
11,849 
12,308 
1,501 
7,938 

9,488 
16,960 
98,324 

7,099 

2,331 
8,167 
13,982 
8,401 

2,276 

3,598 

4,531 

66 

4,982 
3,253 
26,619 
24,485 










10,314 
3,723 

10,475 
4,104 

1,823 
1,389 

19, 166 
5,656 

14,062 

1,885 
7,848 
4,183 
2,638 
6,507 

4,126 
9,375 
10,853 
835 
6,237 

6,678 

9,091 

64,314 

5,191 

1,081 
6,861 
10,945 
6,560 

1,806 

2,998 

3,465 

16 

3,551 

1,293 

13,089 

20,219 










119,150 


Jamestown, N. Y 


1,993 

25 

6 

664 

900 

1,326 

1,867 

2,175 

600 
1,500 














1,195 
1,387 
4,092 

30,758 
893 

11,291 
3,949 
3,938 

717 

626 

11,986 


43,350 


135 
356 




384 
270 

733 
100 
6% 








103,900 










215 


206,240 






189 




324,312 




470 


240 






99,350 










286,000 




660 
600 










453,820 




1,140 
1,140 


480 








402,750 










369,391 














166,000 
















116,372 




3,148 






108 
535 

223 
433 
456 








50,250 


192 

193 
194 














4,105 

928 
140, 169 


54,000 
















155,000 


Joplin, Mo 


1,547 
1,000 




494 








207,300 

271,519 

52,000 

54,250 

90,000 


195 
196 


Waco, Tex 

Orange. N. J 






666 








197 
198 


Boise, Idaho 


1,101 


300 

824 
1,017 






1,986 
3,167 
34,770 






1,800 
14,973 
4,804 
4,533 


Colorado Springs, Colo . . . 


2,446 
7,240 
1,000 


898 


341 






1,899,165 


199 
200 






2,153,200 
171,500 

20,000 
136,294 
285,532 
718,400 

64,700 

37,000 

206,500 


201 


Danville, III 




780 
420 


830 
108 
423 
381 

91 

600 








203 


Bellingham, Wash 


1,198 
2,053 
1,300 

197 


56i' 

160 

12 










13,602 
3,838 


205 


Coimcil Blufis, Iowa 

Norristown, Pa 

Kenosha, Wis 


170 








2U6 
207 








92, 141 


2U8 
209 

210 
211 
212 
213 


Ogden, Utah 

Winston-Salem, N.C.... 

Zanesville, Ohio 


898 


312 


700" 


50 

221 
60O 




660' 




7,882 

5,942 

1,617 

15,636 


23,020 

145,600 
65,300 


Waltham, Mass 


58 
1,533 


458 
1,217 


sio" 


24i" 


is, 6i4 

465 






424,895 
871,047 











1 For certain cities payments were not reported in detail. , ^. ,_ . i v 

2 Exclusive of museums and art galleries, conservatories, and zoological parks the values of which are shown elsewhere. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 11.— PLAYGROUNDS AND ATHLETIC FIELDS: 1916. 
(For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page i 



Grand total . 



Group I . . . 
Group II . . 
Group III. 
Group IV. 
Group V . . 



PLAYGKOxnroa.i 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



2,190 



467 
460 
335 



Area 
(acres). 



4,662.1 



903.1 
544.9 
1,556.5 
710.0 
947.6 



In parks owned 
by city. 



Num- 
ber. 



248 
210 
135 



Area 
(acres). 



2,614.2 



434.8 
157.0 
1,029.2 
431.3 
661.9 



All other. 



Num- 
ber. 



1,357 



607 
181 
219 
250 
200 



Area 
(acres). 



468.3 
387.9 
627.3 
278.7 
385.7 



ATHLETIC 
FIELDS.2 



Num- 
ber. 



19 



Area 
(acres). 



148.7 



62.0 
10.5 
18.0 
35.3 
22.9 



NUMBER OF 

PLAYGROUND 

WORKERS 

PAID BY — 



City. 



1,126 
516 
352 



Private 
associ- 
ations.* 



252 



REVENUE 
RECEIPTS 
FROM 3— 



Depart- 
mental 
sources. 



824, 988 



1,553 
6,436 
7,878 
3,687 
5,434 



Dona- 
tions. 



S16,610 



9,000 
1,019 
3,152 
1,070 
2,369 



GOVERNMENTAL 

COST PAYMENTS 

FOB'— 



Expenses. 



12,502,902 



1,270,649 
385, 498 
492, 771 
202, 845 
151, 139 



Outlays. 



$1,017,539 



• Exclusive of playgrounds open only to school children during school year. 

s Exclusive of athletic fields located in parks and included in park areas shown in 
Table 3. 

' For certain cities maintaining playgrounds and athletic fields, the receipts and 
payments were not separately reported. 

* Data lor private associations incomplete. 

6 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 86 playgrounds. 

« Exclusive of the area (not reported) of playgrounds m parks. 

' Not reported. 

'Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 169 playgrounds. 







GEOUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916 










1 


New York, N.Y 


185 
65 

160 
19 
72 

24 
33 
37 
64 


s 356.0 

«87.6 

"7.0 

23.0 

249.0 

»16.0 

34.0 

m 95. 5 

35.0 


70 
25 
1 
14 
12 

11 
13 


328.8 

(') 
7.0 
20.0 
68.0 

(') 
17.0 


115 
40 

159 
»5 
60 

13 
20 
37 
58 


6 27.2 
87.6 

ilo 

191.0 

16.0 

17.0 

10 95. 5 

31.0 






211 

588 
92 
96 
52 

39 








$149,117 
431,856 
174,728 
44,795 
178,743 

16,013 
60,629 
119, 100 
95,668 


$5,481 


? 


Chicago, 111 










$9,000 


130,917 


1 


PhiloSBtphia, Pa 








$17 
1,536 


125,966 


4 










2,000 


5 










64,219 


n 


dflvPlaTl<?, Ohio . . . 












14,618 


7 


Baltimore' Md 






116 








8 


Pittsburgh, Pa 






200 
160 






38,968 


9 


Detroit. Mich 


6 


4.0 


4 


62.0 








30,182 



















GEOUP II.— 


CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 










10 




24 

13 
21 
12 
38 

1132 
10 
35 
55 
29 


65.0 
18.2 
29.6 
32.7 
10 21.0 

1162.0 
23.0 
36.3 
102.8 
154.3 


1 


3.0 


23 
13 
10 
6 
17 

1132 
10 
31 
15 
24 


62.0 
18.2 
22.1 
27.5 
(') 
11 62. 
23.0 
28.8 
5.0 
139.3 






58 
27 
25 
31 
43 

19 
12 
79 
57 
11 




$4,746 


$96 


$73,208 
50,547 
55,532 
12,169 
20,310 

117,688 
7,986 
13,663 
17,051 
17,344 


$14,990 


11 


Bufialo N Y 






1,673 


1? 




11 

6 

21 


7.6 

5.2 

21.0 








20 




35,712 












11,645 


14 


Cinmimati Ohio 










200 




15 


Newark, N. J 


1 


10.5 




150 
1,464 


17,950 










12 723 








4 

40 
5 


7.6 
97.8 
15.0 








18 










56 




1,657 
1,949 


19 


Spattlp Wash 



























GEOUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916 














10 
16 
15 
28 
14 

12 
21 
13 
16 
14 

17 
8 
13 
13 
8 

8 
13 

6 

17 

13 8 

15 
7 

10 
5 
9 

"6 

3 

5 

4 

19 

5 
12 

8 
10 
11 

16 

4 


31.1 
171.0 
90.0 
20.0 
20.0 

(') 
29.2 

160.0 
66.0 
28.0 

71.6 
81.2 
78.5 
17.0 
(0 
72.2 
30.0 
50.0 
58.5 
"21.0 

3.5 
31.0 
35.0 

2.0 
75.0 

i< 17. 3 

9.2 

29.0 

15 2.9 

60.0 

6.1 
19.0 
14.0 
10.2 
20.0 

11.0 
4.0 


4 
3 

15 
8 

14 

4 
12 

6 
13 

3 

5 
7 
6 
12 

7 

2 
1 
6 
13 
6 

1 
4 
2 
5 
9 

3 
3 
4 
2 
15 

3 
3 

6 
5 


14.1 
40.0 
90.0 
6.0 
20.0 

23.2 

100.0 

60.0 

8.0 

27.6 
80.0 
75.0 
15.0 
(') 
3.0 
10.0 
50.0 
66.5 
20.0 

1.0 
15.0 
12.0 

2.0 
76.0 

7.5 
9.2 

28.0 

C) 

47.5 

3.0 
6.0 
12.0 
8.6 


6 
13 


17.0 
131.0 






7 








$7,660 
12,720 
12,249 
64, 364 
15,250 

51,231 
16,245 
18,081 
4,459 
14,052 

60,145 
8,369 
2,799 
4,966 
5,527 

18,340 
10,549 
5,876 
7,239 
9,572 

7,233 
9,149 
2,222 
2,346 
9,722 

7,091 
9,636 
201 
2,750 
1,929 

3,567 
8,602 
1,700 
7,956 
6,717 

15,517 




















22 








49 
69 
31 

81 
25 
23 
41 
35 

41 
28 
22 




$2 

4,475 










20 


14.0 








$5,240 


24 
25 










■Rophpster N Y 


8 
9 
7 
3 
11 
12 
1 
7 
1 
1 

6 
12 


(') 

6.0 
60.0 

6.0 
20.0 

44.0 

1.2 

3.5 

2.0 

(') 

69.2 

20.0 






1 
2 


809 




6 931 












171351 
1 405 












$307 


28 














29 
30 














676 


Oakland Cal 








310 




46 340 


31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 


Tolprto Ohio 








31' 138 














'327 














16 








9 

59 

2 

36 

40 

7 

45 
12 
33 
31 
24 

9 

6 


















647 






Richmond. Va 








' 


37 
38 
39 
40 














99,893 
700 


New Haven. Conn 


4 

13 2 

14 
3 
8 


2.0 

13 1.0 

2.5 
16.0 
23.0 



























Scranton Pa 












1 405 


41 
42 












2,500 


'353 


Paterson, N. J 










5,224 

37,310 

655 

35 


43 
44 

45 












33 


fi-rand Ramds Mich 




4 










Davton. Ohio 


112 


H9.8 












46 
47 


Dallas Tex 












15,731 
18 401 


San Antonio, Tex 


1 
2 
4 

2 
9 
3 
6 
11 
2 


1.0 
2.9 
2.5 

2.1 
13.0 
2.0 
1.6 
20.0 

1.0 












48 


Brideeoort. Conn 






9 

4 

25 
28 
25 
36 
39 

56 

1 








2' 500 


49 


Nashville, Tenn 














■in 


New Bedford, Mass 
















Salt Lake City, Utah 














52 


Lowell, Mass 














53 








5' 


946 
19 

764 




9,903 


64 
55 










Hartford Conn 


14 
4 


10.0 
4.0 








1,718 


56 


Houston, Tex 








57 
















106 
2,200 
2,609 

8,726 


40 


58 




7 
10 

9 


11.0 
23.0 

7.0 


1 
9 


1.0 
22.5 


6 

1 
9 


10.0 
0.5 

7.0 









9 








V> 








18 

47 








60 




1 


18.0 










61 


Albany, N.Y 














«■> 




18 

13 6 


31.8 
13 50. 2 


5 
4 


16.8 
49.7 


13 

18 1 


16.0 
18 0.5 






53 
21 






312 


19,636 
13,564 




63 










6 


6 639 















' Leased. 

10 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 17 playgrounds. 

11 Exclusive of 9 playgrounds, located in county parks and maintained by county. 
Area not reported. 

1' Includes S240 income from trust fund with assets of $4,000. 

13 Includes 1 playground, the use of which was donated. 

1* Includes 1 leased playground of 4 acres. 

1= Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 2 playgrounds in parks. 

13 Use donated. 



GENERAL TABLES. 
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Table 11 — PLAYGROUNDS AND ATHLETIC FIELDS: 1916— Continued. 
[For a list of the cMes arranged alphabeticaUy by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion ol this table, see page 29.3 



PLATGBODNDS.l 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



Area 
(acres). 



In parks owned 
by city. 



Num- 
ber. 



Area 
(acres). 



All other. 



Num- 
ber. 



Area 
(acres). 



ATHLETIC 
FIELDS.^ 



Num- 
ber. 



Area 
(acres). 



NITMBEE OP 

PLAYGROUND 

WOEKEES 

PAID BY— 



City. 



Private 
associ- 
ations.* 



EEVENtJE 
EECEIPT3 
FEOM'— 



Depart- 
mental 
sources. 



Dona- 
tions. 



GOVEEN MENTAL 

COST PAYMENTS 

POE>— 



Expenses. 



Outlays. 







GROUP IV.-CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 










64 


Des Moines, Iowa 


17 

8' 

4 
2 

14 

»10 

3. 

4 

a7 

5 

»16 

12 

6 

4 

4 
4 
5 
4 
19 

9 
2 
5 

(?) 
2 

18 
5 
4 
7 
1 

18 

16 

10 9 

9 

"22 

2 
10 

8 
13 
14 

3 
8 
2 
6 
3 


39.5 

•■•■(V)"""" 

20.0 
13.5 
20.0 
•9.5 
6.5 
4.0 
8 7.0 

2.8 
«22.8 

4.5 
(=) 

6.0 

10.0 
9.0 

15.0 
6.7 

22.0 

12.0 
4.1 
7.5 
7.0 
2.0 

59.5 
47.0 
4.4 
8.5 
0.8 

13.0 
11.0 

10 4.4 

u^5 

2.5 

24.0 

12.0 

13.2 

«1.0 

3.3 
24.0 
20.8 
20.6 
15.0 


5 

8' 

4 
2 

6' 

3 


10.5 
13.5 

5.T 

6.5 


12 


29.0 






7 

w' 

4 
5 

22 
16 








$4,383 

4,066" 

1,959 
5,086 

2,369 
2,666 




65 
66 
67 


Fort Worth, Tex 

Lawrence, Mass 

Kansas City, Kans 













SRih 


69 
70 
71 


Schenectady, N. Y 

Wilmington, Del 

Duluth, MiTiTi 


14 
'4 


20.0 
'3.8 








2 








72 
73 

74 
75 
76 


Oklahoma City, Okla 

Norfolk, Va 

EUzabeth, N.J 

Somerville, Mass 

Waterbury, Conn 


4 
1 

3" 

9 


4.0 
2.0 

6.'6' 

3.0 


■■■'Ve' 

5 

»13 

3 


■■■V5;6' 

2.8 

"17.8 

1.5 


i' 


'"'ii.'s' 


ie' 

23 

22 


4' 






3,'482' 

8,090 
4,700 
2,477 
1,320 
2,362 

750 
2,814 
2,814 
9,929 
2,397 

4,285 
985 
2,867 
2,664 
1,810 

2,500 

239 

3,657 

12,024 

2,315 


4,366 


'I'l 
78 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 


!r*ti»v^°::::::::::::::::: 

Akron, Ohio 

Troy,N.Y 


1 

4 

4 
4 
5 
1 
18 


n.o 

10.0 
9.0 

15.0 
0.2 

21.0 


6 


P) 






4' 

4' 


5 
2 

13 




■"roo' 


2,032 


Hoboken.N. J '..'..'.'. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Z 

1 
9 


6."5' 

1.0 

12.0 


2' 


i's' 


12 

4 
9 

1 
3 
5 
3 
4 

21 










84 


Fort Wayne, lud 














85 


Erie, Pa 


2 
5 


4.i 

7.6 


1 


10.0 










86 


JacksonTille, Fla 














87 


E vansville, Ind 


w 


7.0 














88 


East St. Louis, 111 


2 

12 
5 
2 
6 


2.0 

31.5 
47.0 
3.8 
8.0 














89 


Harrisburg, Pa 


6 


28.0 








$655 




2,194 
93 


90 


Peoria, 111 








91 


Passaic, N.J 


2 

1 
1 

5 

9 

10 8 

9 

"19 


0.6 
0.5 
0.8 

3.0 

5.0 

'»3.1 

..^a.5 






12 
17 
1 








92 


Savannah, Ga 














93 


Bayonne, N.J 














94 


Wichita, Kans 


13 

7 
1 


10.0 
6.0 
1.3 






6 








95 


South Bend, Ind 






8 
13 
9 
6 






6,346 
2,191 
3,360 
8,872 

851 
8,651 

229 
3,160 
8,217 

3,313 
641 




96 


Johnstown, Pa 














97 


Brockton, Mass 














98 


Sacramento, Cal 


3 
2 


10.0 
2.5 


123 


"6.5 




65 




2! 143 


99 


Terre Haute, Ind 




100 


Holyoke, Mass 


10 


24.0 


1 


5.0 


50 








636 


101 


Portland, Me 


8 
4 

1 

1 
8 
2 
5 
3 


12.0 
(0 
1.0 

0.8 
24.0 
20.8 
20.5 
15.0 


(') 








102 


Allentown, Pa 


9 
13 

2 


13.2 
(') 
2.5 






30 
14 

6 


9 






103 


El Paso, Tex 










104 


Charleston, S. C 












1,187 
8,402 
1,000 


ira 


Springfield, 111 








36 




106 


Canton, Ohio 
















107 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


1 


0.1 














1,600 
1,320 


108 


Pawtucket, R. I 






2 










109 


Altoona, Pa 


















110 


Covington, Ky 


13 
3 
4 

13 

3 

4 

1 
5 
14 

7 
"7 
2 
1 
3 

7 

1 

22 

6 


6.5 
(?) 
4.5 
11.0 

^^1.0 
2.1 
17.0 
7.0 

3.3 

"6.0 

4.0 

1.0 

12.0 

6.0 

•i.o 

(') 
37.7 


1 
3 


3.0 
(?) 


12 


3.5 








7 






550 




111 


Mobile, Ala 














U?. 


Berkeley, Cal 


4 
9 


4.5 
9.0 






11 
13 
26 








7,066 
9,911 

3,240 
2,754 




113 


Sioux City, Iowa 


4 

3 
4 

1 
5 


2.0 

(?) 
21.0 
2.1 
17.0 












'600 


114 


AtlantioCity, N. J 








10 






Wi 


RarfTiaw, Mif.h 














116 


Little Rock, Ark 




















117 


Rookford, 111 














965 




2,911 
1,368 

2,851 
2,778 
1,415 
1,818 
14,333 

600 


7,084 
2,973 


118 




14 

1 

"7 


7.0 

0.3 
"6.0 






32 
14 
13 




370 


119 




6 


3.0 










1W 














174 


121 


Flint, Mich '. . 


2 


4.0 












314 


1?? 




1 
2 

6 


LO 

5.0 

2.0 






2 

8 










123 




1 

1 
1 

3 

15 1 


7.0 

4.0 
1.0 

w 

"8.0 






3 

8 


1,151 




69,688 


124 


Smin^eld Ohio 










125 


York, Pa-. 








796 






126 


Lancaster, Pa 


19 
5 


(?) 

29.7 








13 




971 
1,654 




127 






6 































GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 








1?S 




2 

1 

10 
7 
4 


10.0 
4.0 
34.3 
31.0 
17.9 


2 
1 
4 
4 
1 


10.0 

4.0 

23.0 

22.0 

0.5 














































130 


Toneka TCaii<! 


6 
3 
3 


11.3 
9.0 
17.4 






1 

17 

4 


16 






$237 

3,010 

972 


$410 


131 














132 


Havernill Mass 








$20 




78 


13? 
















1 
3 


1.0 
4.2 


1 
3 


1.0 
4.2 


















isi 

561 

200 

3,607 




135 












3 










14R 




















137 


Racine, Wis - 


8 


16.0 


5 


, 7.0 


3 


9.0 






ii 




52 




888 



1 Exclusive o£ playgrounds open only to school children during school year. 

2 Exclusive o£ athletic fields located in parks and included in park areas shown 
In Table 3. 

s For certain cities mamtauung playgrounds and athletic fields, the receipts and 
payments were not separatel;^ reported. 
* Data lor private associations incomplete. 
5 Not reported. 

« Includes 4 playgrounds of 3.8 acres, the use of which was donated. 
' Use donated. j . „ 

8 Includes 2 playgrounds 01 2 acres, the use of which was donated. 



9 Includes 2 leased playgrounds of 8.8 acres. 

" Includes 1 leased playground of 0.3 acre and 2 playgrounds of 0.3 acre, the use 
of which was donated, 
u Includes 1 playground of 3.5 acres, the use of which was donated. 

12 Includes 1 leased field of 1.5 acres. 

13 Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 13 playgrounds. 

" Includes 2 playgrounds, the use of which was donated. Area not separately re- 
ported. 

15 Located in Pine Bank Park and maintained jointly by the cities of Maiden and 
Melrose. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 11.— PLAYGROUNDS AND ATHLETIC FIELDS: 1916— Continued. 
(For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, -with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 29.] 





cm. 


PLATGEOUNDS.l 


ATHtETIO 
FIEU)S.2 


NUMBEE or 

PLATGEOUND 
WOEKEES 
PAID BY— 


EETENUE 
EECEIPT3 
FEOMl— 


GOVEENMENTAL 

CX)ST PAYMENTS 

FOB>— 


1 


Total. 


In parks owned 
by city. 


All other. 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


City. 


Private 
associ- 
ations.* 


Depart- 
mental 
sources. 


• 

Dona- 
tions. 


Expenses. 


Outlays. 


i 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 


Num- 
ber. 


Area 
(acres). 







3R0UP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 60,000 IN 1916— Continued. 








13R 


Macon, Ga 


4 


5.7 


3 


4.5 


1 


L2 






9 








$6,320 


S300 


139 


Pasadena, Cal 














140 


Superior, Wis 


6 


3.0 






6 


3.0 














249 




141 


Huntington, W. Va 




















142 


Chelsea, Mass 


3 

»2 
i 

17 
2 


27.9 

»1.0 

1.0 

85.6 

12.0 






3 

»2 

4 
16 
2 


27.9 

'1.0 

1.0 

85.1 

12.0 






1 








219 
629 




143 


Woonsocket, K. 1 


















144 


Wheeling, W. Va 












10 








145 


Newton,Mass 


1 


0.5 


1 


6.4 


26 
1 


$99 




17,708 
1,370 


972 


14fi 


Butte, Mont 




663 


147 


Montgomery, Ala 


















148 


Muskogee, Okla 


3 
9 


3.0 
«9.0 


1 
3 


2.0 
5.0 


2 
6 


1.0 
•4.0 














961 

475 




149 








6 










MM 


West Hofcoken, ii. j 














1S1 


Galveston, Tex 






























152 


East Orange, N.J 


'7 

7 
8 
5 
4 
6 

3 

85 


'19.0 

27.1 
6.0 
2.5 
6.0 

11.0 

5.0 
8 7.0 


1 
1 


4.0 
2.0 


'6 

6 
8 
5 


'15.0 

25.1 
6.0 
2.5 






14 
13 








5,959 
2,104 
2,383 
1,930 
470 
1,174 


482 


15.t 


Fitchburg, Mass 






is" 


25 




760 


154 


Chest6r,Pa 










155 


New Castle, Pa 










18 
I 








15fi 


Springfield, Mo 


4 

1 

3 
3 


6.0 
3.0 

5.0 
4.0 












510 


157 


Perth Amboy, N.J 


5 


8.0 














158 


Lexington, Ky 






5 








159 


Dubuque, Iowa 


82 


8 3.0 


1 


6.0 




4,725 


1357 


3,945 


3,960 


IfiO 


HamatoQ, Ohio 






161 


T,aTiRiTig, Mip|> 


2 

S 

6 

1 
4 


2.0 
9.5 

22.0 

2.5 

11.0 


2 
1 

6 


2.0 
4.0 

22.0 










7 

1 








623 
1,041 

412 

441 

1,117 




162 


Charlotte, N. 


i 


5.5 










40 


103 


16S 


Decatur, 111 












164 


Portsmouth, Va 


1 
3 


2.5 
4.0 
















165 


Everett, Mass 


1 


7.0 










180 




8,465 


166 


EJQOxviile, Tenn 












167 


Elmlra, N. Y 


4 
9 

5 

7 
1116 


(») 
21.0 
10.1 
13.0 
30.6 

i»9.a 






4 

8 
5 


(■) 
20.0 
10.1 






8 








801 

240 

170 

1,790 

1,387 

1,193 




168 


SanJoso, Cal 


1 


1.0 


1 


4.0 








53 


169 


Jollet.m 


5 
31 

8 
10 










170 


Pittsfleld,Mass 


5 


13.0 












17,090 


171 


Qiiiraiy, Mfkss 


7 

we 


30.6 
10 9.6 












172 


Aubum,N.Y 


















173 


Qninoy, Til , . 


















174 


Cedar Eapids, Iowa 


5 
7 
4 


16.0 
5.2 
4.7 


4 
1 

1 


13.3 
0.9 
3.0 


1 

6 
3 


2.7 
4.3 
1.7 














39 

2,611 

300 


519 


175 


Mount Vernon, N. Y 






11 










176 


New Eoohelle, N. Y 






1 








177 


Niagara Falls, N.Y 














178 


A mstRrdam, N.Y 


7 
11 

1 
1 
3 

6 
2 
5 
4 
S 

1 
5 
3 


<:\.o 

3.2 
0.9 
4.0 

12.5 
5.5 
6.3 

41.0 
2.5 

1.0 
10.0 
3.2 






7 
'1 


(') 
»1.0 






2 
4 
4 








168 

741 

1,311 


1,742 


179 


Taunton, Mass 
















180 


Jamestown, N. Y 


1 


3.2 














181 


Lorain, Ohio 


1 


0.9 






i 






2,581 
45 


182 


Oshkosb, Wis 


3 

3 
1 


4.6 

10.0 
3.0 














183 


Jackson, Mich 


3 

1 
5 


2.5 
2.5 
5.3 






2 








1,221 


184 


Lima, Ohio 














185 


Stockton, Cal 






11 








6,455 

477 

12,969 

300 
2,774 




186 


Waterloo, Iowa. 


4 


4L0 












"' "2,051 
127 


187 


Fresno, Cal 


5 

1 
5 
2 


2.5 

1.0 
10.0 
0.2 


1 


1.5 


14 









188 


Shreveport La 






;• 






189 


Columma, h.C 










5 










190 


Austin, Tex 


1 


3.0 


1 


5.0 










191 


Everett, Wash 














192 


Aurora, 111 


























195 

285 
650 




193 


Williammort, Pa 


8 
3 
5 
5 
3 

3 

4 
23 
5 

1 
2 
3 
1 

1 
4 

1 


"2.0 
2.0 

«6.6 
3.0 

^\o 

188.7 
60.0 

1.0 

1.0 

14.1 

m 

2.0 
2.7 
1.0 


2 
3 

S 


1.0 
2.0 

(») 


6 


"1.0 






1 
• 3 










194 


Jqplin.Mo 














195 


Waco, Tex 


















196 


Orange, N. J 


5 


6.6 






10 






1,579 


4,973 




197 


Boise, Idaho 


3 


3.0 












198 


Lynchburg, Va 


3 


m 






5 

6 

23 

6 


1 






3,660 

1,173 

37,538 

1,544 




199 


Colorado Springs, Colo 


4 
18 
5 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 


8.0 
186.7 
60.0 

1.0 

1.0 

10.6 

(») 

2.0 








318 


61 
22,708 


200 


Brookline, Mass 


5 


2.0 










201 


Danville, 111 












202 


Newport, Ky 


















203 


Bellmgham, Wash 










1 
6 








60 
2,176 




2*4 


La Crosse, Wis 


2 


3.5 














205 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 














206 


Norristown, Pa 






















207 


Kenosha, Wis 


4 


2.7 


















208 


Ogden, Utah 


1 


1.0 






1 








106 
60 

416 

600 

3,388 

1,430 




209 


Winston-Salem, N. C 


















210 


7.xnp.vn}laj Ohin , 


3 
3 

7 
5 


4.5 

2.0 

32.0 

19.5 


2 
3 
3 
3 


3.5 

2.0 

25.0 

17.0 


1 


1.0 






2 

3 

17 

11 


4 


297 


75 


708 
4,300 

498 
1,220 


211 


Easton, Pa 






212 


Waltham, Mass 


4 
2 


7,0 
2.5 








36 




213 


Madison, Wis 












. ---| 






■•-•"---• 



• Exclusive of playgrounds open only to school children during school year. 
' Exclusive of athletic fields located in parks and included in park areas shown in 

(Fable 3. 

8 For certain cities maintaining playgrounds and athletic fields, the receipts and 
payments were not separately reported. 

* Data for private associations mcomplete. 
« Use donated. 



« Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 5 playgrounds. 

' Exclusive of 1 playground of 5 acres, located m county park and maintained by 
county. * 

8 Includes 1 leased playground of 2 acres. 

• Not reported. 

18 Includes 2 leased playgrounds of 4 acres. 
" Exclusive of the area (not reported) of 4 playgrounds. 
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Table 12.— PLAYGROUND WORKERS: 1916. 

[Cities not reporting playground workers are omitted. For a hst oi the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number 

discussion of this table, see page 32.] 
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assigned to each, see page 9. For a text 



1 

1 


CITY. 


BECRBATION SECKETAKIES 
OR SUPEKINTENDBNTS OF 
KECEEATION. 


SUPEBylSOES. 


DIBECTOKS. 


PLAY LEADERS. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month. 1 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.^ 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.^ 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.i 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 



GROUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, 111 



Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sv. Louis, Mo 



Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Baltimore, Md . . 



Pittsburgh, Pa., 



Detroit, Mich. 



Los Angeles, Cal. 



Buffalo, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal. 



Milwaukee, Wis.. 



Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Newark, N. J 



New Orleans, La. . . 
Washington, D. C. 



Minneapolis, Minn. 
Seattle, Wash 



Jersey City, N. J. 



Portland, Oreg.... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



$250.00 



325.00 
196.00 



416.66 

150.00 

250.00 
150.00 



« 300. 00 
9 125.00 



260.00 



12 



$125.00 
"4.00 
"3.00 

150.00 



100.00 

75.00 

166.66 
75.00 



8 129.16 
» 100. 00 
«95.83 
"75.00 
«70.00 

133.33 
116.66 
100.00 



150.00 



100.00 
'5.00 



1 
1 

127 



$78.25 
35.65 
"3.00 



75.00 
55.00 



100.00 



65.00 
60.00 



'75.00-100.00 
»75,00 
«65.00 
1165.00 



150.00 
125.00 
70.00 
66.66 
62.50 
58.33 



76.00 
»5.00 
•4.00 
'3.00 



3 

5-8 

6-8 

3 



78 



171 



310 
5 



»$3.00 



72.71 

70.83 

60.00 

52.00-SO.OO 

50.00-60.00 

45.00-78.76 

«1.50 



45.00 
40.00 



« 12.00 



«60.00 

"45.00 

"36.00-60.00 



108.33 
85.00 
83.33 
75.00 
76.00 
62.50 
60.00 
50.00 
41.66 



66.66 
58.33 
'2.25 



GROUP II.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 



$210.00 



125.00 
175.00 



225.00 



250.00 

83.33 
208.33 



150.00 
150.00 



12 



12 



$170. 00 
100.00 
96.00 



125.00 
115.00 
83.33 



133.33 
70.00 
66.66' 

125.00 

150. 00 

40.00 

140.00 
73.33 
46.66 



12 
12 
12 



12 
12 
12 



3 
3 
3 

4 

12 



12 

H 
H 



10 



$120.00 
105.00 
75.00 

86.00 

100.00 
90.00 
85.00 
7S.0O 

60.00 



100.00 
75.00 



20.00 



65.00 
50.00 



65.00 
■12.00 



85.00 



12 

12 



12 
12 
12 
12 



12 
12 

12 

10 
li 



13 



13 



42 



$60.00 



65.00 



100.00 
50.00 



60.00 



75.00 



60.00 
60.00 
50.00-60.00 
46.00 
40.00 

6 7.00 



75.00 



GROUP III.-CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



12 

12 

3 

3-12 

6-12 

4-12 

(') 



> Except as specified <n footnotes. 

> Per dTay. 
» Per hour. 



$150.00 12 

* Employed 4 hours per week for 26 weeks. 

' Per week. 

" Paid from funds not admlmstered by the aty. 



$90.00 
60.00 


12 
12 


5 


$50.00 


12 














125.00 


3 


42 


75.00 


2-3 


6 


$75.00 


2-3 


'210.50 


(.') 


66 


saoo 


(•) 


1 





» For playground season. 
'Not reported. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 12.— PLAYGROUND WORKERS: 1916— Continued. 

[Cities not reporting playground workers are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alpliabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a tert 

discussion of this table, see page 32.] 



1 

i 
1 


OTT. 


EECBEATION SECKETABIES 
OB StrpEBINTENDEirTS Or 
BEOEEATION. * 


SUPEEVI30ES. 


DIKECTOBS. 


PLAT LEADEES. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.i 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.i 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.i 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.i 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 



GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916— Continued. 



30 



31 



41 

42 

43 

44 
45 

46 

48 

49 
60 

51 

62 

S3 
54 
S5 



Denver, Colo 

Eoohester, N. Y . 

Providence, R. I. 



St. Paul, Minn. . . 
Louisville, Ky... 
Columbus, Ohio. 



Oakland, Gal.. 

Toledo, Ohio.. 
Atlanta, Oa... 



Omaha, Nebr 

■Worcester, Mass. 



Richmond, Va 

Syracuse, N.Y 

New Haven, Conn. 



Memphis, Tenn. 
Soranton, Pa 



Spokane, Wash.. 
JPaterson, N. J... 
Fall River, Mass. 



Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio 



Dallas, Tex 

Bridgeport, Conn. 



Nashville, Tenn 

New Bedford, Mass. 



Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
Lowell, Mass 






Cambridge, Mass. 

Trenton, N.J 

Hartford, Conn.... 



S125.00 
225.00 

125.00 



166. 66 



166.66 



250.00 



208.33 6 



125.00 



125.00 



150.00 



208.33 
125.00 



135.41 



175.00 



12 



J200.00 



60.00 
-4 500.00 



150.00 
100.00 



8 360.00 



'40.00 
'25.00 



176.00 



45.00 
65.00 



'20.00 
'12.00 



'25.00 



185.00 



6 6.25 
'20.00 



12 



12 



(') 



310.40 
4 60.00 

6 2.00 

6 2.00 

6 2.00 

4.62.00 

60.00 



80.00 



100.00 
90.00 
75.00 

100.00 

= 125.00 
6 100.00 

70.00 
40.00 

60.00 
55.00 
50.00 
45.00 

80.00 
70.00 

'20.00 



60.00 
50.00 
40.00 

25.00 

50.00 
45.00 
40.00 
35.00 



90.00 
60.00 



65.00 
50.00 
45.00 

87.60 
65.00 
50.00 

80.00 



50.00 
'15.00 

90.00 
75.00 
50.00 

50.00 

40.00 

0.00-35.00 

6 6.00 

'18.00 

'14.00 
'10.00 



O 
12 

12 



m 



12 
12 
12 



2 
2 
2 
2 

12 
12 

2i 



2J 
2i 
2i 

12 
12 
12 



2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

10 



1 Except as specified in footnotes. 

2 Per hour. 

8 Not reported. 



4 Paid from funds not administered by the city. 

s Per day. • 

* For playground season. 



28 



$50. 00-75. 00 
2 0.30 

6 2.00 



45.00 

60.00 
50.00 
45.00 



66.66 



45.00 
40.00 
35.00 



40.00-60.00 
40.00-48.00 
20.00-48.00 



50.00 

35.00^5.00 

25.00 

25.00 

20.00-30.00 



75.00-85.00 
30.00-35.00 

'5.00-10.00 

• 300.00 
83.33 



60.00 
50.00 
40.00 



'12.50 
'10.00 



70.00 
50.00 



10.00-20.00 

6 1. 50-3. 25 

'12.00-18.00 

'10.00 



' Per week. 

6 Employed halt time. 

s Average for playground season. 



« 



4-5 

3 
3 

4 

12 



2i 



(») 



12 



14 



GENERAL TABLES. 
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Table 12.— PLAYGROUND WORKERS: 1916— Continued. 

[Cities not reporting playground workers are omitted. Tor a Ust of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text 

discussion of this table, see page 32.] 



1 

3 


CITT. 


EECKEATION SECEETARIES 
OR SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
RECREATION. 


SUPERVISORS. 


. DIEECTORS. 


PLAT LEADERS. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.! 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.! 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.! 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.! 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 



GEOUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916— Continued, 



Houston, Tex. 
Beading, Pa.., 



Yovmgstown, Ohio. 



Camden, N. J 

Springfield, Mass.. 
Lynn, Mass 



1133.33 



12 



2 J150. 00 
a, < 600. 00 



100.00 
75.00 



83.33 
60.00 



12 



ajSO.OO 
3, < 600.00 

50.00 
45.00 



8 



S35. 00-80. 00 
24.00-75.00 



40.00 
33.33 



GROUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



64 










1 
1 


$85.00 
90.00 


2 
2 


6 

1 

4 

3 

1 


J60.00 
65.00 

40.00 

60.00 
25.00 


2 
2 

3 

12 
12 








66 










1 
16 


tso.oo 

48.75 


2 


67 










2 


6S 


Yonkers. N Y 


1 


S208.33 


12 














69 


Schenectadv NY .... 


2 

1 


108.00 
150.00 


2 

2 


18 
2 

8 
1 


48.00 
38.40-45.00 

48.00 
'48.00 


2 


70 




. 






7 
1 

.6 


72.00 
3 60.00 

55.00 


2 
2 

3 


2 


71 




1 


150.00 


12 


2 


73 


Norfolk Va 


1 


166.66 


3 


15 

1 

12 

4 

i 

4 
6 
6 

1 
1 


45.00 

83.00 
83.00 
56.00 

•16.00 
6 12.00 
6 10.00 
6 8.00 
63.00-6.00 

'1.50 
'1.00 


3 


74 


Elizabeth N J 


1 


100.00 


12 


1 
4 

1 
1 
1 

5 
3 

1 

5 
3 

12 
4 
1 

1 

1 

8 


68.00 
68.00 

3,6 19.55 
a, "16. 58 
3,6 15.65 

'2.00 
'2.50 
'2.25 

(=) (6) 

60.00 

8 60.00 

60.00 

80.00 

75.00 
75.00 

1150.00 


4 
2 

li 

^ 
li 

f 

2 
1-2 
12 
2 
2i 
2 

5 
6 

(=) 


4 


75 




1 
1 


3, 6 25. 85 
'2.50 


2 


2 
2 

1 


76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 

83 










1 
1 
1 

1 

2 










2i 










1 
1 


150.00 
3 150.00 


12 
2 


2 


8 40.00 


12 


































1 

1 

1 
1 


100.00 

125.00 

1300.00 
60.00 


2 

12 

(») 


5 
5 

1 


48.00 
42.00 

60.00 


2 


TrnhnlfPn NT 








2 
« 


























85 










1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

2 


50.00 

122.50 
87.50 
50.00 
25.00 

1275.00 

50.00 


2 

2 
2 
12 
2 

(6) 
3 


2 


40.00 


2 


















87 
88 
89 
91 

92 










2 

1 
1 

1 


83.33 

67.50 

< 400. 00 

75.00 


12 
12 

(=) 
4 
















1 

20 
2 

16 


50.00 

4 70.00 

50.00 

50.00-60.00 


3 










(») 










8 
1 


60.00 
35.00 


2 
2 


2 




1 


150.00 


12 


12 










1 

1 
5 

1 
S 


42.00 

3 75.00 
3 50.00 

60.00 
20.00-60.00 


12 

2 
2 

12 
2-6 




93 


Bayonne, N. J 




















94 


■Wichita, Kans 


1 


208. 33 


12 


1 


100.00 


3 








95 











! Except as specified in footnotes. 

2 Physical director of schools at $150 per month, who is also supervisor of playgrounds. 

3 Paid from funds not administered by the city. 



1 For playground season. 
6 Not reported. 
6 Per week. 



' Per day. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 12.— PLAYGROUND WORKERS: 1916— Continued. 

[Cities not reporting playground workers are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphahetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text 

discussion of this table, see page 32.] 



si 

S 

3 


CITT. 


BECKEATION SECKETABIES 
OB SUPERDITENDENIS OF 
KECBEATION. 


StrPEBYISOES. 


DIEECTOES. 


PLAT LEADEBS. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month. 1 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.^ 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
montn.i 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.i 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 





GROUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 60,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916— Continued. 








96 


Johnstown, Pa 










890.00 
70.00 

2 150.00 


2 
1 


11 

8 

2 
1 


$40.00 

2 135.00 

95.00 
42.50 


3 

(») 

12 
12 








97 


Brockton, Mass. . . 














98 


Sacramento, Cal 








3 

10 
39 


$35.00 

20.00 
10.00 


12 


inn 


Holyoke, Mass 








m 


50,00 

100.00 

183.33 
100.00 


12 

3 

12 
12 


6 


101 


Portland, Me 














6 


102 


AUentown, Pa 








26 

4 
2 
6 

2 

1 
2 

2 

5 

1 
4 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

4 


56.00 

75.00 

60.00 

37.50-50.00 

50.00 
25.00 
15.00 

62.00 

<50.00 

60.00 

40.00 

25.00-30.00 

62:60 

83.33 
41.66 
100.00 

6 1.60 


2 

3 
3 
3 

12 
12 
12 

3 

2 

9 
9 
9 

(«) 

9 
9 
2 

2 


3 


40.00 


2 


103 


El Paso, Tex 


1 
1 


$208.33 
125.00 


12 
12 




104 


Charleston, S. C 








108 


Pawtuoket, E. I 














110 


Covington, Ky 














2 


< 60.00 


2 


112 


Berkeley,Cal 


1 
1 


115.00 
183.33 


12 
12 










113 


Sioux City, Iowa 








10 

a 

18 

18 
9 

13 

12 


22.66 

90.00 
72.00-80.00 

6 1.60 
6 1.60 

2 6.00-208.06 

50.00 


9 


114 


Atlantic Qty, N. J 




100.00 

'2.00 

2 273.32 

100.00 

46.00 
« 100. 00 

'.2 50.00 

<- '18.00 
9 19.00 


2 
2 

2 

12 
6 

2 
2 


2 


118 


TOnghiinitnn, N. Y 








2 
2 


119 


Pueblo, Colo... 








(') 
2 


i?n 


Nbw "Rritftin, Drmn 














^w. 


Tampa, Fla 


1 

1 


80.00 
160.00 


12 
12 










123 


San Diego, Gal 


4 
2 
1 
2 

1 

6 

12 

3 
2 


100.00 
80.00 
76.00 

< 76.00 

«. 6 1.60 

<. 5 1.00 

'.9 6.00-7. 00 

9 10.00 
9 15.00 


12 

12 

12 

6 

(») 
(») 

2 

2 
2 








124 


Springfield, Ohio 








1?6 


Lancaster, Pa 














1W 


Maiden, Mass 

































GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 










130 










1 

1 
1 


$90.00 

66.66 
60.00 


2J 

3 
3 


16 


'$40.00-50.00 


2i 








131 










2 
6 
3 
4 


$60.00 
40.00 
33.33 
26.66 


3 




Haverhill, Mass ' 














13' 


4 
, 3 

1 

2 
2 

1 

10 

20 


9 12.00 

60.00 

75.00 

46.00 
30.00 

912.00 

'60.00 

9 15.00 


2i 

3 

12 

12 
12 

2 

3 


3 
3 


ll'i 






















1?7 


Racine Wis . 








1 


(■») 


9 


9 

4 


60.00 
60.00 


2 


138 




1 


$160.00 


12 


3 


14? 










144 


■Wheeling, W. Va 




















145 




1 


126.00 


(■) 








5 


9 10.00 


(=) 


146 




1 


100.00 


12 


HI 










1 

1 
4 

6 

7 


"76.00 

60.00 
80.00 

50.00 
36.00-45.00 


3 

11 

2 
2 


5 

3 
3 


"60.00 

2 125.00 
60.00 


3 


16? 




1 


2600.00 


« 


2 
1 


2 300.00 
100.00 


2 


15? 


Fitchbure. Mass 



















' Except as specified in footnotes. 

^ For playground season. 

' Not reported. 

' Paid from funds not administered by the city. 



6 Per day. 

" Sundays only. 

' 6 to 8 days. 

8 Playgrounds open 36 days. 



9 Per week. 

i» Employed at $100 per month for 6 months and at $35 per month tor 3 months. 
iJ One-half paid from funds not administered by the city. 



GENERAL TABLES. 

Table 12.— PLAYGROUND WORKERS: 1916— Continued. 

[Cities not reporting playeround workers are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see i 

discussion of this table, see page 32.] 
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i 9. For a text 



.a 


CITY. 


BECBEATION 8ECBETABIE3 
OB 3UPEKINTENDENTS OF 
EECEEATION. 


SOTEBVISOBa. 


DIBECTOBS. 


tLXr LEADEBS. 


b 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.! 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.! 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.' 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Salary per 
month.i 


Months 

em- 
ployed. 





GROUP V.-CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916-Continued. 








154 










1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 $90. 00 

= 250.00 

55.00 

100.00 

2 100.00 

• 6, MO.OO 

90.00 


2 

3 
4 

12 
21 

4 


3 
6 


"J60.00 
•87.60 


2 


8 
1 

9 
2 

1 


> $40. 00-60. 00 
2 60.00 

•69.25 
•52.50 

40.00 


2 


155 


New Castle. Pa . 








2 


156 










3 












7 
4 
6 


25.00 

2 41.66 

•6.00 


4 

12 

2 
















1 















! 




162 


nhftrlottfi N Cj 
















Elmira NY 














8 


•5.00 


2 


169 
170 


ToUet 111 














5 

10 

7 

9 

1 
6 
4 

1 


18.00 

•14.00 

• 12. 50 

•12.00 

65.00 
50.00 
40.00 

2 76.00 


i 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

3 




Pittsfield Mass 








1 
1 
1 


»20.00 
•20.00 
•20.00 


2 
2 
2 


20 


•6.00 


2 


171 
172 
175 

176 
178 

179 

180 
181 
133 
185 
187 

189' 












Anhnm N" V 




























'Kenxr "RrvTiftlTp M V 


































1 

1 

1 

1 


•12.00 
•9.00 

•90.00 
•67.00 


2 
















1 
1 

4 

1 


• 250.00 
•103.00 

50.00 


2 


2 
















h) 
























1 

1 
1 


SIOO.OO 
150.00 
175.00 


12 
12 
12 


1 


60.00 


12 
















10 


33.33 


12 




1 


100.00 


12 


6 
6 

1 
1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 


37.50 

31.26 

25.00 

•180.00 

40.00 

29.16 

• 76.00 
65.00 


12 
12 

12 

12 

12 

(0 

3 

12 

12 
12 
































19ii 






















196 
198 




1 
1 


79.16 
6 150.00 


12 
12 








1 
7 

2 

1 

5 


60.00 
50.00 

40.00 
2 30.00 

50.00 


2 










2 
3 




1 


100.00 


2i 


3 
2i 


199 










23 
6 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

6 
4 

1 

2 

( 


'64.20 

33.50 

15.00 

54.80 
50.00 

60.00 

60.00 
160.00 

W2.50 

•12.00-14.00 
•12.00 
•10.00 

80.00 


3 
H 

4 

2i 
2i 

2 

3 
3 

2i 

2 
2 
2 

2i 




20U 


Brookline, Mass 




















2U1 


DanvUle, HI 




















203 


Bellingham, Wash 








1 


80.00 


2i 








2U4 
















208 


Ogden, Utah 




















210 


Zanesville, Ohio 




















2U 
212 

213 


Easton, Pa 








2 


• 18.00 


2 


4 
6 


•9.00 

60.00-80.00 
24.00-32.00 


2 










5! 
















2i 



1 Except as specified in footnotes. 

> Paid from funds not administered by the city. 

For playground season. 
* Not reported. 
6 Part paid from funds not administered by the city. 



• Per week. 

' Employed at S60 per month 

• Employed at $55 per month 
» Average. 

'• Per day. 



for 3 
for 3 



months and at 830 per month for 9 months, 
months and at $26 per month for 9 months. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 13.— SPECIFIED FACILITIES FOR GAMES ANB ATHLETICS IN PARKS, PLAYGBOUNDS, AND ATHLETIC 

FIELDS: 1916. 

iCitles reporting no special facilities are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, vrith the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text 

disoussiaa of this table, see page 33.] 



Grand total. 



Group I. . 
Group II. , 



Tennis 
courts. 



3,368 



1,646 
341 



ball 
dia- 
monds. 



1,334 



467 
150 



Foot- 
ball 
grid- 
irons. 



Golf 
courses. 



127 
25 



66 



Polo 

fields. 



Group III. 
Group rV.. 
Group v.. . 



Tennis 
courts. 



756 
378 
247 



ball 
dia- 
monds. 



354 
220 
143 



Foot- 
ball 
grid- 
irons. 



Golf 
courses. 



Polo 
fields. 



GROUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



New York, N.Y.. 

Chicago, ni 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass 



764 
50 
43 



185 
122 
8 
25 
37 



Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Baltimore, Md . . . 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Detroit, Mich 





GROUP II.- 


-CITIES 


HAVING A 


POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 600,000 IN 1916. 










in 


Los Angeles, Cal 


22 
25 
27 
26 
21 


9 
15 
15 
10 
32 


i 

1 
4 




i 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


Newark N J 


3 
24 
53 
68 
72 


2 

2 

27 

16 

22 


1 

is' 






11 


Buffalo, N.Y 




2 
1 


1 


12 






1 


IS 


Milwaukee, Wis 






14 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




1 















GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A 


POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 


1916. 










20 


Jersey City, N. .T 


5 
89 
26 
64 
34 

45 

5 

15 

54 

10 
15 
16 
34 

13 
4 

26 
6 

21 


14 
15 
16 
15 
4 

14 

1 

20 

11 

7 
17 
21 
10 

5 

9 

19 

20 

9 
9 
3 








41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 

60 
51 
52 
53 

64 
65 
56 
57 

59 
61 
62 
63 




26 
23 
6 
12 
10 

30 

6 

11 

10 

10 
8 
1 


13 
9 
8 
8 
2 

15 
1 
7 
9 

5 
3 
4 
2 

3 

4 
4 


2 


2 




21 


Kansas City, Mo 


4 
5 
6 

1 


2 


1 






?? 


Portland, Oreg 


Fall River, Mass 


4 
3 






23 


TnHianapnliR, TTid 


4 
2 

1 


1 








?4 










?.'i 


Rochester, N. Y 


Dallas, Tex . 


2 

i' 






?fi 


Providence, B. I 




1 
1 




27 


St. Paul, Minn 


14 










?8 


LouisvlUe, Ky 


1 




Nashvnle, Tenn. . 




29 


rnlnmhiifi Ohin 










an 


Oakland , Cal 


1 

i 

3 

5 

2 

4 
6 






Salt Lake City, Utah 


1 






31 


Toledo, Ohio 


2 




Lowell, Mass . 






32 


Atlanta, 6a 




1 






33 


BfrmiPEliapi, Ala 






Trenton.N. J . . 


4 
22 
14 
11 

15 

17 

24 

7 






34 




1 

1 






6 
3 


1 




35 








36 


Richmond, Va 


Tacoma, Wash 






37 


Syraouse, N. Y 


1 






2 

2 

4 

10 








38 


New Haven, Conn 


Albany, N.Y 








39 


Memphis, Tenn 


4 
3 


2 




Springfield, Mass 


2 






4n 

































GROUP IV 


.—CITIES HAVING A 


POPULATION OP 60,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 










64 


Des Moines, Iowa 


10 


2 
9 
4 
3 

6 
15 

1 


2 
4 


2 




96 
97 
98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 

105 
106 
107 
lOS 

110 
111 
112 
114 

115 
116 
117 
119 

120 
121 
122 
123 

124 
125 
128 
127 


.TnhTisf.nwn Pa 




1 
7 
10 


1 






66 


Lawrence, Mass 


Brockton, Mass 








67 


Kansas City, Kans 


20 






Sacramento, Cal 


5 
3 








68 


Yonkers,N. Y 


1 














69 


Schenectady, N. Y 


6 
26 
4 
1 

7 
11 






Holyoke, Mass 


6 
6 
5 
1 

8 
1 

5 
1 

2 
1 
2 
2 

9 
2 
8 


5 
1 
2 






70 


Wi1iiiinpt.on Dol 


6 






Portland, Me 








73 


Norfolk, Va 








2 






74 


Elizabeth, N. J 








El Paso, Tex 






Tl 


Somerville, Mass 


S 
3 
3 
9 

2 
2 
5 
2 

3 


4 
1 






Springfield, 111 


38 


2 


2 




76 


Waterbury , Conn 




1 






77 


St. Joseph, Mo 


Chattanooga. Tenn 


9 
4 

2 
3 
4 
5 






1 


78 


Utica.N. Y 


12 

2 

16 
4 


2 
1 






Pawtucket, R. I 


1 




79 


Akron, Ohio 






Covington, Ky 






sn 


Troy.N.Y 






Mobile, Ala 


1 
1 

1 

• 3 






81 




5 






Berkeley ,^Cal 






R' 


Hoboken,N. J 






AtlantioCity, N. J.. . . 






m 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


4 














85 


Erie, Pa 


1 






Little Rook, Ark . 








86 




is 

6 
23 
13 

1 


i 
1 

1 

4 
4 
2 

5 
2 
3 
9 








18 
1 

3 
11 

i 

6 
12 
24 
10 


6 


1 




87 


Evansville, Ind 


1 

1 






Pueblo, Colo 




88 


East St. Louis, 111 






New Britain, Conn.. 


2 
2 
1 
1 

2 








89 


Harrisburg, Pa 

Peoria, 111 


1 
1 




FUnt.Mioh 


1 

1 

1 

1 






tm 


Tampa, Fla 






91 


Passaic, N. J 


San Diego, Cal 






9? 


Savannah, Ga 


1 






Springfield, Ohio 






93 


Bayonne,lN. J 


2 

4 

21 






York, Pa 







94 










13 
13 


2 


2 




95 


South Bend, Ind 


3 




Maiden, Mass 



















GENERAL TABLES. 
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Table 13.— SPECIFIED FACILITIES FOR GAMES AND ATHLETICS IN PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, AND ATHLETIC 

FIELDS: 1916— Continued. 

[Cities reporting no special facilities are omitted. For a list ol the cities arranged alphaoetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text 

discussion of this table, see page 33.] 









Base- 


Foot- 






^ 






Base- 


Foot- 








Temiis 


ball 


ball 


Golf 


Polo 


£i 




Tennis 


baU 


ball 


Golf 


Polo 






courts. 


cUa- 


grid- 


courses. 


fields. 




courts. 


dia- 


grid- 


courses. 


fields. 


s 






znonds. 


irons. 






B 






monds. 


irons. 







GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



128 
129 
130 
131 
132 

136 
137 
138 
139 
142 

145 
147 
148 
149 
152 



154 
156 
157 
158 

159 
161 
162 
163 
165 

168 
169 
170 
171 
172 



Augusta, Ga 

Davenport, Iowa.. 

Topeka, Kans 

Salem, Mass 

HaTernill, Mass... 



Lincoln, Nebr.. 
Racine, Wis... 

Macon, Oa 

Pasadena, Cal.. 
Chelsea, Mass . . 



Newton, Mass 

Montgomery, Ala . . 

Muskogee, Okla 

Roanoke, Va 

East Orange, N. J.. 



Fitchbure, 
Chester, Fa 



Springfield, Mo 

PerthAmbOT, N. J. 
Lexington, Ky 



Dubuque, Iowa. 
Lansing, Mich.. 
Charlotte, N.C.. 

Decatur, 111 

Everett, Mass... 



San Jose, Cal 

loliet.Ill 

Pittsfield, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass... 
Auburn, N. Y.. 



15 



173 
174 
176 
179 
180 

181 
182 
183 
185 
186 

187 
188 
189 
190 
192 

193 
194 
196 
199 
200 

201 
203 
204 
206 
207 



210 
212 
213 



Quincy, 111 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Taunton, Mass 

Jamestown, N. Y 



Lorain, Ohio 

Oshkosh, Wis... 
Jackson, Mich... 
Stockton, Cal... 
Waterloo, Iowa. 



Fresno, Cal 

Shreveport, La.. 
Columbia, S. C. 

Austin, Tex 

Aurora, 111 



Williamsport, Pa 

Joplin, Mo 

Orange,N. J 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Brookline, Mass 



Danville, 111. 



Bellingham, Wash. 

La Crosse, Wis 

Norristown, Pa 

Kenosha, Wis 



Ogden,Utah 

Zanesville, Ohio. 

Waltham, Mass. . 
Madison, Wis 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 14.— ZOOLOGICAL PARKS: 1916. 

[Cities not reporting soological parks are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number 

discussion of this table, see page 34.] 



assigned to each, see page 9. For a text 



Grand total. , 



Group I... 
Group II.. 
Group in. 
Group IV. 
Group v.. 



Year 
estab- 
lished. 



ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 



Mammals 
(number). 



8,125 



1,565 

1,342 

3,422 

966 



Birds 
(number). 



17,851 



2,694 
2,827 
5,509 
4,993 
1,828 



Beptiles 
(num- 
ber). 



262 
136 
234 
136 
61 



REVENUE BECEIPT8 
FBOM — 



Depart- 
mental 
sources. 



$11,898 



3,599 
1,726 
2,219 
4,009 
345 



Dona- 
tions. 



$6,360 



6,150 

10 

1,200 



GOVDENMENTAt COST 
PAYMENTS FOE— 



Expenses. 



$784,979 

486,742 

157,503 

103,859 

18,629 

18,246 



Outlays. 



$109,998 

42,099 
20,526 
32,712 
7,309 
7,353 



VALUE OF — 



Buildings. 



$5,649,582 

5,037,674 

333,650 

203,741 

21,302 

53,215 



Zoological 
collection. 



$832,134 

334,201 
168,976 
253,893 
42,759 
32,305 





GEOUP I.-GITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 








1 


New York, N.Y 


& 


531 
380 


489 
800 


96 
36 


$1,011 
1,571 




$292,373 
47,060 

3 52,999 
15,642 
13,628 

10,355 
7,314 
28,994 
18,377 


$13,163 
6,787 


a $4,252,300 
244,400 


$86,071 


« 


Chicago, 111 




36,600 


3 


Philadelphia, Fa 






4 


St. Louis, Mo 


1903 
1912 

1882 
1882 
1898 
1890 


101 
38 

83 
125 
140 
167 


129 
108 

115 
114 

845 
94 








17,549 
103 

1,915 
500 

1,872 
210 


15,000 
250,000 

125,000 
13,880 

125,000 
12,094 


15,485 


a 


Boston, Mass 








150,000 


a 


Cleveland, Ohio 


64 






12,912 


7 


RaltimnTB Mfl 






7,597 


8 


Pittsburrii, Pa 


66 


701 
316 




17,636 


q 


Detroit, Mich 




8,000 















GROUP II.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 19X6. 








TO 




1896 
1892 
1893 
1904 

1891 
1890 
1890 
1901 


111 
91 

200 
148 

19 
575 

40 
158 


183 
132 
346 
657 

106 

765 

55 

683 








$8,211 
12,849 
12,119 
18,478 

1,337 

95,412 

1,767 

7,330 


$3,034 
719 
773 

10,266 


$660 

100,000 

16,000 

6,000 


$8,018 


11 


Buffalo, N.Y 


46 






16,000 
16,000 
27,220 

1,650 
90,000 

2,088 
10,000 


12 


San Francisco, Cal 


S794 
878 

48 
6 




13 


Milwaukee, Wis 


10 




16 


New Orleans, La 




17 


Washington, D. C 


60 




5,200 


210,000 
0) 
3,000 


IS 






W 


Seattle, Wash 


20 






654 











GEOUP m.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



Kansas City, Mo 

Portland, Oreg 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Denver, Colo 

Rochester, N. Y 

Providence, E.I 

St. Paul, Minn 

Toledo, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham, Ala ... 

Omaha, Nebr 

Worcester, Mass 

Syracuse, N. Y 

New Haven, Conn, .. 
Memphis, Tenn 

Soranton,Pa 

Spokane, Wash 

Grand Eapids, Mich. 
Dallas, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex . . . 
New Bedford, Mass. . 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Trenton, N.J. 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 

Reading, Pa 

Springfield, Mass 



1907 
1885 
1893 
1905 
1902 

1891 
1890 
1900 
1892 
1909 

1897 
1906 
1912 
1912 
1905 

1897 
1906 
1891 
1913 

P) 
1892 
1911 
1886 

1914 
1888 
1911 
1885 



128 
229 
30 
167 



177 
22 

212 
73 
16 

69 
17 

219 
28 

504 

24 
270 



171 

103 
207 
54 

23 
69 
30 
111 



300 
30 
266 
311 

608 



280 
39 
76 

10 
100 
118 



30 

320 
140 
319 

84 
272 
466 
151 

19 

175 

6 

291 



96 



$397 
26 



370 



16 



4 
106 



122 

'm' 



20 
'i,'636 



$2,700 



2,000 



350 

'ioo' 



$10,623 
6,729 
1,118 
6,000 
2,479 

3,341 
300 
3,421 
5,034 
2,126 

2,079 
446 

2,422 

917 

23,711 



3,165 
2,024 
4,827 

2,519 

2,494 

962 

1,958 

658 
6,299 



6,125 



$3,736 
1,674 



2,000 
562 



275 

2,700 

614 

257 

40 



11,988 

900 

3,523 



968 
'S66' 



1,262 
157 
306 
108 

6 
1,009 

100 



$30,000 
1,000 
(') 
10,600 

m 

60 
12,971 
5,000 
6,000 

1,500 

1,000 
73,368 

2,000 
2,600 
10,000 
25,000 

1,252 



S 



100 



22,600 



$18,593 

10,000 

1,600 

17,400 

12,336 

6,198 
2,000 
17,830 
8,028 
(') 

4,111 

4,500 

4,574 

935 

29,372 

1,000 
3,816 
2,600 
10,250 

50,000 
2,667 
3,600 
1,844 

300 
31,137 
2,000 
7,613 



1 Zoological collection in Central Park established in 1866; that in Prospect Park, in 1878; and that in Bronx Park, in 1897. Collection in the last-named nark nrivatelv 
owned and notincluded in this table. r r 'j 

» Includes the value of 3 zoological parks except the value of the collection in Bronx Park, which is owned and maintained by a private association 
» Contributions for the maintenance of privately owned zoological park buildings and collection, in return for which school children are admitted free 
< Not separately reported. 
'Not reported. 
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Table 14.— ZOOLOGICAL PARKS: 1916— Continued. 

[Cities not reporting zoological parks are omitted. For a list ol the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text 

discussion of this table, see page 34.] 



1 


CITY. 


Year 

estab- 
lished. 


ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 


EEVEtTDE RECEIPTS 
FROM — 


GOVERNMENTAL COST 
PAYMENTS FOR — 


VALUE 


OF— 










1 


Mammals 
(number). 


Birds 
(number). 


Eeptiles 
(num- 
ber). 


Depart- 
mental 
sources. 


Dona- 
tions. 


Expenses. 


Outlays. 


Buildings. 


Zoological 
collection. 



GROUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



90 
94 
95 
98 

103 
106 
107 
113 

118 
119 
123 
127 



Des Moines, Iowa 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Wilmington, Del 

Oklahoma City, Okla . 
Norfolk, Va 



Waterbury, Conn. 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Utica,N.Y 

Jaoksanville, Fla.. 



Peoria, 111 

Wichita, Kans... 
South Bend, Ind. 
Sacramento, Cal . . 



El Paso, Tex 

Canton, Ohio 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sioux City, Iowa - - . 



Binghamton, N. Y . 

Pueblo, Colo 

San Diego, Cal 

Maiden, Mass 



1896 
1910 
1905 
1905 
1901 

1910 
1890 
1914 
1913 

ik)5 

1901 
191S 

1908 

1896 
1915 

1878 
1906 
1909 
1911 



33 
171 
30 
60 
115 

30 

20 

100 

7 

5 
126 
14 
30 



143 



40 

4 

63 

4,000 

4 



$166 



227 



35 



$10 



$1,070 
2,218 
1,010 
2,739 
2,147 

150 
1,162 

^■l576 

18 

2,032 

78 



990 
452 
693 
314 

250 

1,003 

586 

141 



S330 



94 



2,198 
10 



87 
133 



97 



2,070 

365 

92 

1,833 



$1,500 

<■'} 
(' 
5,000 

!}) 

(') 
3,000 



(') 



500 



200 
4,500 

200 



(?•) 






1,600 

1,500 
1,650 
1,752 



m 



$3,500 
3,722 
1,000 
6,000 
1,833 

300 
1,500 

600 
2,000 

400 



(•) 



1,700 



(•) 



732 



4,000 

2,600 
3,224 
7,510 



W 



GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



129 
130 
136 
140 
147 

163 

167 
168 
174 
186 

187 
189 
191 
192 

195 
203 
205 
213 



Davenport, lowa. 

Topeka, Kans 

Lincoln, Nebr 

Superior, Wis 

Montgomery, Ala . 



Decatur, HI 

Bhnira, N.Y 

San Jose, Cal 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa . . 
Waterloo, Iowa ?- 



Fresno, Cal 

Columbia, S. C . 
Everett, Wash. 
Aurora, 111 



Waco, Tex 

Bellingham, Wash. . . 
Council Bluffs, Iowa . 
Madison, Wis 



1904 
1911 
1905 
1914 
1913 

1911 

1889 
1900 
1898 

1915 
1913 
1911 
1914 

1910 
1910 

m 

1905 



1 Not separately reported. 
78682°— 17 6 



45 

125 

73 



225 
75 



673 

173 

17 

45 

64 



100 

120 

2 

69 

47 



62 
117 



$175 

153 

17 



$1,200 



$3,967 

1,712 

662 

194 

860 



197 

50 

2,536 

110 

30 



76 

996 

3,768 



$3,007 



4,296 



$24,240 
6,000 
(') 
C) 

500 



200 
3,200 



« 



(') 



50 



2,600 
26 



3,000 
14,500 



' Not reported. 



' Sold during the year reported. 



16,675 

5,000 

2,000 

200 

260 



«. 



25 



1,000 
6,000 
180 

800 

5,000 

260 

500 

26 

100 

2,100 

4,200 



82 
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Table 15.— SWIMMING POOLS AND BATHING BEACHES: 1916. 

[Cltiea not maintaining swinmiing pools and bathing beaclies are omitted. For a list of tlie cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the ninnber assigned to each, see 

page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 35.] 



^ 


CITY. 


OUTDOOR SWIMMING 
POOLS. 


INDOOB SWIMMING 
POOLS. 


BATHING BEACHES. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Eev- 
enue 
re- 
ceipts.' 


GOVEBNMENTAIi 
COST PAY- 
MENTS rOEl— 


3 


I 
§, 


Season. 


1 


Season. 


1 
1 


Season. 


Total. 


Outdoor 
swim- 
ming 
pools. 


Indooi 
swim- 
ming 
pools. 


Bathing 
beaches. 


Ex- 
penses. 


Out- 
lays. 




Grand total 

Group I 


117 

46 
5 
40 
IS 
11 




61 

36 
7 

10 
5 
3 




149 

51 
9 
41 
21 
27 




26,194,342 


3,964,866 


13,193,982 


9,035,494 


8224,857 


$859,147 


$644,422 










21,223,901 

1,445,176 

2,630,286 

408,459 

486,520 


2,459,147 
138,890 
973,957 
232,766 
160,106 


12,141,530 

602,438 

348,491 

15,153 

86,370 


6,623,224 
703,848 

1,307,838 
160,540 
240,044 


152,597 
20,623 
12,096 
6,361 
33,180 


579,362 
55,930 
91,869 
85,832 
46,154 


521,354 




Group 11 








13,108 




Group III 








15,031 




Group IV 








77, 101 




Group V 








17,828 















GEOUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



New York, N.Y.. 

Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio. . . 

Baltimore, Md 

Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Detroit, Mich 



June 1-Sept. 15. 
June 15-Sept. 30 

June-Oct 

Junel-Sept. 1.. 
May-Sept 



July 1-Sept. 26. . 
May 26-Sept. 20. 
June 1-Sept. 15.. 



Jan. 1-Dec. 31. . . 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31. . . 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31... 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31. . . 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31. . . 

Jan. 1-Dec. 31... 



Jan. 1-Dec. 31. 



12 



May30-Oct 

June 1-Sept. 30. 



May-Sept 

July 1-Sept. 26. . 
May 26-Sept. 20. 
July l-Sept. 30. . 
June 25-Oct. 15.. 



10,204,553 
3,099,292 
2,910,785 
420,185 
3,300,003 

257,277 
300,024 
431,335 
300,447 



5,000 
1,715,075 

268,087 
60,772 

6,000 
194,213 
210,000 



7,654,502 

54,114 

» 2, 910, 785 

152,098 

1,253,089 

20,000 



96,942 



545,051 
330, 103 



1,986,142 

231,277 
105,811 
221,335 
203,505 



$60,213 
1,818 



11,141 
30,039 

21,796 
5,975 



21,615 



$99,701 
166,268 
29,712 
44,693 
163,088 

13,371 
23,151 



39,378 



$33,970 

338,664 

2,553 

33,877 

62,822 

7,668 
35,146 









GEOUP 11.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 










10 


Los Angeles, Cal 

San Francisco, Cal 

Milwaukee, Wis 


1 

2 


Julyl-Oct. 1.... 
May-Nov 


1 


July 1-Sept. 30.. 






21,000 
35,000 
843,469 


m 

35,000 


21,000 






$1,264 




12 














13 




5 


Jan. 1-Dec. 31... 


3 


June 1-Sept. 30. 


536,556 


306,913 


$10,162 
189 


10,360 
1,416 

1,540 
27,617 
13,733 




14 


rinnimiati, Ohio .... 










IS 


New Orleans, La 






1 








44,882 
103,890 
241,758 
155,177 




44,882 






17 


Washington, D. C 

MlTinftapnlis, Minn 




June 14-Sept. 18. 








103,890 




260 
10,012 


$11,053 
2,055 


18 






3 
3 


Junel-Sept. 15.. 
Junel-Aug. 31.. 




241,758 
155,177 


19 


Seattle,'Wash 





































GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



21 


Kansas City, Mo 

Portland, Oreg 


3 
3 
3 

1 
2 


June 1-Sept 1 . . . 










165,000 

70,000 

122,395 

274, 210 

86,667 

50,000 
187,000 

26,000 
150,000 

97,494 

102,805 

213,837 

5,611 

55,561 

(») 


165,000 
70,000 
47, 425 
24,000 
43,386 






$3,555 


118.324 
2,650 




9W 


June 15-Sept. 4.. 
















n 


Indianapolis, Ind 


Junel5-Aug. 31. 
Jime 15-Sept. 1.. 
June21-Sept. 1.. 






7 
2 


June 15-Aug. 31. 
June 15-Sept. 1.. 




74,970 
50,000 






?4 


1 
2 

1 


Jan. 1-Dec. 31. . . 
June 21-Sept. 1. . 


200,210 
43,281 

50,000 


1,832 


18,498 
16,931 

4,389 




Z'i 


Rochester, N. Y 

Providence, B.I 




im 


(>) 


5 

1 


(S) 


187,000 


888 


16 


27 


St. Paul.Mjinn 








June 15-Sept. 1.. 




29 


Columbus, Ohio 

Toledo, Ohio 


1 

3 
3 

1 








26,000 

150,000 

13,696 

26,559 






448 
600 




31 


May-Oct 














293 


337 


32 


Atlanta, 6a 


May-Sept 






1 

1 
6 


May-Sept 

Julyl3-Sept. 14. 
May 29-Sept.30. 




83,798 

76,246 
213,837 


34 


Omaha, Nebr 


Julyl3-Sept. 14. 










3,821 
1,646 


8,556 
2,246 


,15 










36 


Richmond, Va 


1 
4 


June 15-Sept. 15. 
June21-Sept.l8. 






5,611 
55,561 




37 


Syracuse, N.Y 
















2,816 
1,474 

228 




38 


New Haven, Conn 






3 


July 1-Sept. 7... 




(») 






!t9 


Memphis, Tenn 
















40 


Scranton, Pa 










1 


July 1-Sept. 15.. 


35,000 
136,333 
122,671 
197,984 

31,935 
12,000 
200,000 
49,689 
(*) 

54,315 
i') 

16,000 
10,500 
10,000 

« 

10,000 
55,000 
82,279 

m 






35,000 






41 




2 


June6-Sept.7... 






136,333 






3,252 
2,493 


2,910 


42 


Paterson.N. J 








2 

1 

1 


June 1-Sept. 21.. 
June20-Sept.2.. 

JuneS-Sept.lO.. 




122,671 
28,876 

22,657 




44 


Grand Rapids, Mich 

Dayton, Ohio 


7 

1 
2 


June20-Sept.2.. 






169,108 

9,278 
12,000 






45 










1,925 


1,775 


51 


46 


Dallas, Tex 


May 15-Sept. 15. 








'7 


RfiTi Antonio T«y 






2 
1 


Mar. 1-NoT. 1... 
Junel-Oct. 1 




200,000 
49,689 




1,115 




48 


Bridgeport, Conn 
















49 








'3 


May 15-Aug. 15. 




(«) 


259 
553 






Fifl 


New Bedford, Mass 






1 


July 1-Sept. 15.. 




54,315 


2,328 




,">? 


Lowell, Mass 






1 


July 1-Sept. 2... 




(') 




53 










1 
1 


Junel7-Sept.l7. 
(3) 




16,000 
10,500 


704 


4,842 
18 




SS 


Hartford, Conn 
















56 


Houston,' Tex 


1 


Jan. 1-Dec. 31. . . 








10,000 






57 


Tacoma, Wash 




1 


Mayl-Nov. 1... 


U 


June 15-Sept. 1.. 


m 


(.') 








m 


Youngstown, Ohio 

Camden,N. J 


2 


June-Sept 


10,000 


674 


788 

826 

1,994 

613 


239 


fin 




1 


June 1-Aug. 31.. 






55,000 




62 










2 

1 


June 15-Sept. 16. 
Junel7-Sept.l5. 




82,279 


1,413 


500 


63 








■ 












1 











> For certain cities maintaining swimming pools and bathing beaches the receipts and payments were not separately reported. 
' Attendance at outdoor swimming pools included with that at indoor swimming pools. 

•Not reported. 

<I«ased to private parties. Attendance not reported. 

tOwned but not operated by city. 
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Table 15.— SWIMMING POOLS AND BATHING BEACHES: 1916— Contmued. 

[Cities not maintaining swimming pools and bathing beaches are omitted. For a list of cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see 

page 9. For text discussion of this table see page 36.] 



s 


cmr. 


OUTDOOK SWIMMINQ 
POOLS. 


INDOOB SWIMMINQ 
POOLS. 


BATHING BEACHES. 


ATTENDANCE. 


KeT- 
enue 
re- 
ceipts.! 


GOVERNMENTAL 
COST PAY- 
MENTS FOR'— 




1 


Season. 


1 


Season. 




Season. 


Total. 


Outdoor 
swim- 
ming 
pools. 


Indoor 
swim- 
ming 
pools. 


Bathing 
beaches. 


Ex- 
penses. 


Out- 
lays. 



GROUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



M 


Des Moines, Iowa 










1 


June 15-Sept. 15. 


5,000 

109,881 

9,000 

49,500 
25,000 

m 

60,000 
25,000 

m 

36,356 
10,000 

(» 

18,000 
= 5,653 

7,184 






m 




$321 




m 


Schenectady, N. Y 






1 


July 1-Sept. 1 




5,000 




70 


Wilmington, Del 

■nnlnth MiTiTl 


4 


Iun6l-Sept.23.. 








109,881 




$706 


1,103 


$1, 141 


71 








1 
1 


July 1-Sept. 1... 
June 15-Sept. 4.. 




9,000 


7S 


Somerville, Mass 














768 


2,491 




76 


Waterbury, Conn 

Utica.N.Y 


1 
1 


June 1-Sept.l... 






45,000 






78 


May 20-Sept. 20. 


1 


Jan. 1-Dec. 31. . . 






4,600 






2,532 
187 




83 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 






June-Sept 


25,000 






8,') 


Erie, Pa 


1 
2 

1 


June-Sept 






60,000 






87 


T^vapsville, T"d . . 






















88 


East St. Louis, HI 


Junel-Sept.l... 














3,386 


4,814 


8,663 


89 










June 15-Aug. 25. 




26,000 




90 


Peoria, 111 


1 


June 1-Sept. 1... 






(>) 








354 


91 


Passaic, N. J 








1 

1 

1 


July 1-Aug. 31.. 
June 1-Oct. 1 

June 1-Sept. 15.. 




36,356 
(<) 

10,000 


316 


485 
279 

827 
679 




93 


















94 


Wipbitfl, T^flif! , . , , , 














2,126 


9S 


South Bend, Ind 


2 


(2) 






CT 






98 








1 


Junel-Aug. 31.. 




18,000 






ino 








3 






•5,663 




1,436 




101 


Portland, Me 








1 
2 


May 22-Sept. 22. 
July 1-Sept. 1... 




7,184 






in? 


Allentown, Pa 
















360 




lO'i 


Springfield, III 


''I 












549 


111 














1^] 

27,885 
30,000 


(.') 












11? 










1 
1 


June 1-Sept 30.. 
(S) 










22 


114 


Atlantic City, N. J 














"i'.bih' 
""im 


66,661 

1,299 

903 

1,466 


61,056 


115 




1 










27,886 






118 


Bin^amton, N. Y 








3 
4 


June 1-Sept. 10. . 
Jan. 1-Deo. 31... 




30,000 


3,200 


1?^ 





































GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



I'm 


























$235 


$714 














SI 

2 


June 1-Sept. 15.. 
July 1-Sept. 16.. 


5,500 
76,000 
16,000 

45,000 
8,274 






'i!m 






131 




1 

1 


July 1-Sept 15 






2,500 
75,000 




$200 


260 

3,191 

648 

5,612 
372 
417 
138 
905 

189 
60 


















137 


Racine Wis 








1 


Julyl-Aug. 31.. 




16,000 


5,805 


13 






1 


Mar.l-Bec. 31... 






45,000 




6,254 












1 


June 1-Sept. 15.. 




8,274 


579 


142 
143 
145 

151 
156 
159 
165 
168 

169 
170 
171 
172 

174 
176 

179 
182 

186 
194 
200 


















Woonsocket, R. I 


1 












16,281 

m 

17, 125 


(.') 








175 








2 

1 
2 


Junel4-Sept.l5. 
m 




16,281 
17,125 
































June 15-Sept. 1.. 






660 




w 












4,807 










1 


Junel7-Sept. 1.. 


13,600 

m 

19,721 

5,500 

6,425 
49,673 






m 


28 
6,626 


844 
6,524 

750 
1,106 
1,191 

100 

912 

3,855 

126 

407 

975 

100 

12,829 

1,166 

237 

■■■■262' 
2,753 






1 


Apr.-Jxily 


1 


Jan. 1-Dec. 31. . - 


10,000 


3,500 




TnliAt m 




2 
2 
1 


May 1-Sept. 15.. 
July 1-Sept. 6... 
June 15-Sept. 15. 


•7,365 




Pii-f<!fiA]H Mn.<;q 


1 


Jiilv l-SeT)t 6 






12,366 
















7 


AnTMirn TJ V 


1 


Tnlv 1-Anp SI 






5,600 














2 
1 


Jime 1-Sept. 8... 
May 30-Sept. 15. 




6,425 
49,673 


256 
9,742 


1,119 




"" ■ " 








































2 
1 


Jun6l5-Oct.l... 
May 30-Sept. 8.. 


63,000 

9,615 

82, 870 
9,926 

P) 

9,750 
11,653 
21,807 






63,000 
9,615 


446 

167 

7,363 

784 

29 
'1,488 

■■"256' 


i,346 




















3 








m 










2 


Jan. 1-Dee. 31... 






82,870 




695 











1 
1 


June 15-Sept. 16 
June 1-Sept. 15.. 




9,926 




207 




















1 








9,750 




1,569 












1 

2 


June 1-Sept. 1... 
May 16-Sept. 16 




11,653 
21,807 




313 


































1 For certain cities maintaining swimming pools and bathing beaches the receipts and payments were not separately reported. 
' Not reported. 

2 Attendance at 1 pool only; attendance at 2 others not reported. 

* One pool in course of construction. 
6 Owned but not operated by city. 

• Exclusive of Sunday attendance. 
' Donation. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 16 — MUSIC, ENTERTAINMENTS, AND CELEBRATIONS: 1916. 

[Cities not reporting activities sliown in the table are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. 

For a text discussion of this table see page 36.] 



Grand total. 



Group I. . 
Group n. 



PUBLIC CONCEBTS. 



Num- 
ber. 



5,944 



1,630 
1,164 



Season. 



Dance 
halls 

or 
pavil- 
ions 
main- 
tained 

by 
city 
(num- 
ber). 



Reve- 
nue 
re- 
ceipts.' 



89J50,,'i68 



25,408 
11,318 



QOVEENMENTAL 

COST PAYMENTS 

FOB"— 



Uusic 
and 
enter- 
tain- 
ments. 



$584,622 



229,713 
114,061 



Cele- 
bra- 
tions. 



$300,642 



120,722 
32,680 



Group m. 
Group IV, 
Group V. 



PUBUC CONCEBTS. 



Num- 
ber. 



1,708 
958 
484 



Season. 



Dance 
halls 

or 
pavil- 
ions 
main- 
tained 

by 
city 
(num- 
ber). 



Reve- 
nue 
re- 
ceipts.! 



$10,777 

2,656 

409 



GOVEBNMENTAL 

COST PAYMENTS 

FOE' — 



Muslo- 
and 
enter- 
tain- 
ments. 



$173,876 
40, 110 



Cele- 
bra- 
tions. 



$87,538 
29,396 
30,306 



GROUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo 

Boston, Mass.... 



408 
148 
256 
140 
75 



June 15-Sept. 30 . 
July4-Sept.4... 
May 20-Sept. 12. 
June 1-Sept. 1 . . . 
Julyl-Aug.31... 



S993 



'2,286 



$48,592 

2 35,887 

45,093 

19,871 

13,062 



$34, 166 

61 

28,023 

2,500 

46,485 



Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md.. 
Pittsburgh^ Pa.. 
Detroit, Slich... 



170 
201 



July 1-Sept.l5.. 
May 16-Sept. 15. 
Julyl6-Sept. 6.. 
Junel8-Sept.4.. 



666 



$35,929 

20, 122 

10,257 

900 



$1,805 
2,122 

4,877 



GROUP n.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 



Los Angeles. Cal.. 

Buffalo, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cat. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 



»50 
160 
160 
72 

78 



Mar.-Nov , 

(') 

Jan.l-Dec.31... 
June 26-Aug. 29. 
Junel-Oct.l 



' $1,123 



16,560 



$844 

12,176 

21,090 

24,383 

9,339 



$3,632 

1,347 

3,000 

4,530 

510 



Newark, N.J 

New Orleans, La. . . 
Washington, D. C . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Seattle, Wash 



33 

11337 

136 

50 



May30-Deo.lS.. 
May 15-0 ct.l.., 
Jan.l-Dec.31... 
Juiie20-Aug.22. 
Junel-Aug.31.. 



• $68 
10 530 



3,037 



$19,761 
1,833 



19,420 
5,215 



$15,842 
3,449 



370 



GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OP 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



Jersey City, N. J. . 
Kansas City, Mo . . 

Portland, Oreg 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denver, Colo 



Rochester, N. Y.. 
Providence, R. I.. 
St. Paul, Minn.... 

Louisville, Ky 

Columbus, Ohio... 



Oakland, Cal 

Toledo, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga 

Omaha, Nebr 

Worcester, Mass.. 



Richmond, Va 

Syracuse, N. Y 

New Haven, Conn. 
Memphis, Tenn . . . 
Paterson, N.J 



128 



32 
217 



Aug.l-Sept.lO.. 
May30-Sept.3... 
July 1-Aug. 31.. 



m 

May 1-Oct.30.. 
Julyl-Sept. 1.. 
June 25-Sept. 1. 



June 1-Sept. 15. . 

Mar. 1-Oot. 31... 
June 1-Oct. 30... 
Jan.l-Dec.31... 

May-Sept 

June2a-Aug. 31. 

June 19-Aug^ 26. 
June20-Oct. 3... 
July4-Sept. 4... 

June-Aug 

July-Aug 



"^,250 
'3,500 



= 500 
9 750 



$3,421 
4,414 
12,388 



31,600 

18,777 
2,998 
14,335 



204 

6,497 
1,651 
3,719 
2,357 
1,262 

4,000 
1,834 
1,500 
5,679 
1,008 



$500 



709 

198 

1,300 

750 



400 



5,341 
100 



4,899 
3,241 

25,250 
3,199 
1,697 



Fall River, Mass, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

San Aitonio, Tex. . 

Bridgeport, Conn. . 

Nashville, Tenn 

NewBedford, Mass. 
Salt Lake City, 

Utah. 
Lowell, Mass 



Cambridge, Mass.. 

Trenton, N.J 

HartJord, Conn.... 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 



Camden, N.J 

Albany, N.Y 

Springheld, Mass., 
Lynn, Mass 



16 
315 



Jimel-Aug. 31.. 
June 1-Sept. 4... 
June 1-Sept. 1... 
Feb. 1-Oot. 1.... 

May30-Sept. 4.. 
June 27-Aug. 27. 



June-Sept 

Junel2-Oct.l2. 



June 1-Sept. 1... 
June 11-Sept. 15. 
June 1-Sept. 1.., 
June 15-Sept. IS, 



June 1-Sept. 1.., 
July 1-Aug. 31 . . 
June 17-Sept. 17, 



9 $950 



300 
"■"9 
'='256' 



$1,581 

" 3,351 

4,666 

7,049 

3,000 
4,057 



3,017 
976 



1,754 

3,538 

18,901 

728 



2,470 
418 
726 



$1,379 
438 



160 
125 

15 1,991 



1,097 
2,332 

5,848 

2,840 
2,222 
2,480 
2,191 



1,141 
3,862 
2,250 
4,721 



1 For certain cities showing such activities, receipts and payments were not separately reported. 

8 Includes outlay payments of $120. 

» Income from trust funds with assets of $62,733. 

* Includes donations of $1,080. 

• Concerts given by county in city parks. 
8 Includes donations of $116. 

» Season for concerts in parks, June 22-Aug. 29; in other places, Oct. 1-Apr. 1. 

8 Includes donations of $2,616 and income from trust funds $3,944. Assets of trust funds, $100,101. 

> Donations. 

10 Income from trust funds with assets of $10,600. 

11 Concerts given by United States bands without cost to the city. 

n Season for concerts in parks, June 10-Sept. 2; in other places, Nov. 15-March 28. 

1' Includes donations of$625. 

" Includes outlay payments of $125. 

li Includes outlay payments of $282. 



GENERAL TABLES. 
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Table 16 — MUSIC, ENTERTAINMENTS, AND CELEBRATIONS: 1916— Continued. 

[Cities not reporting activities shown in the table are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. 

For a text discussion of this table see page 36.] 



PUBLIC CONCEETa. 



Num- 
ber. 



Season. 



Dance 
halls 

or 
pavil- 
ions 
main- 
tained 

by 

city 
(num- 
ber). 



Eeve- 
nue 
re- 
ceipts.' 



GOVERNMENTAL 

COST PAYMENTS 

FOBl — 



Music 
and 
enter- 
tain- 
ments. 



Cele- 
bra- 
tions. 



PUBLIC CONCERTS. 



Num- 
ber, 



Season. 



Dance 
halls 

or 
pavil- 
ions 
main- 
tained 

l?7 

city 
(num- 
ber). 



Reve- 
nue 
re- 
ceipts.' 



GOVEENMENTAl, 

COST PAYMENTS 

FOK' — 



Music- 
and 
enter- 
tain- 
ments. 



GEOUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



Cele- 
bra- 
tions, 



61 


Des Moines, Iowa. . 

Lawrence Mass 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Yonkers,N.Y 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Duluth, Minn 

Oklahoma City, 

Okla. 
Norfolk, Va 


4 

6 

12 

15 
8 

8 
12 


May 15-Sept. 15. 
July 1-Sept. 1... 


3 




$335 

371 

1,031 

3,-793 

520 

1,096 
427 


$200 
2,292 


97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
107 

lOS 
109 
110 
112 

114 
116 
117 
118 

119 
120 
121 
123 

124 
125 
126 
127 


Brockton, Mass 

Sacramento, Cal 

Terre Haute, Ind.. 


7 

6 

33 


July-Oct 






$494 

2,468 

846 


$783 


H« 


July 1- Aug. 31.. 
May28-Sept.l7. 


2 


$16 


2,822 


67 


Julyl-Sept. 1... 
June-Oot 


21 


338 


68 


1,250 
1,851 






1,474 
3,058 

260 
1,034 


69 


June 1-Sept. 30 . 
Julyl-Sept. 1... 






Portland, Me 












71 






AUentown, Pa 

El Paso, Tex 


20 


Julv l-Sent 1 






679 


72 


JunelS-Sept.lS. 




















780 

1,080 

965 

400 
259 
300 
492 
621 

1,468 
250 


Charleston, S. C... 

Springfield, 111 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Pawtuoket, E.I... 
Altoona, Pa . 


% 


(8) 


>2 


""890' 
36 


295 

423 

19 

711 


7S 


May30-Sept. 1.. 




74 


Elizabeth, N. J.... 














75 


Somerville, Mass . . . 












9 


July l-Aug. 31 . . 






Waterbury, Conn. . 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Utica,N.Y 

Troy,N.Y 

Manchester, N.H.. 

Hoboken, N. I 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 


5 
72 

1 
10 

6 

19 


June 15-Sept. 16 
June30-Sept.20. 






300 

3,799 

78 

620 

300 

2,586 


776 


76 








200 


77 


















74 


7K 
















41 

6,783 
396 
390 




«n 


June6-Sept. 19.. 






Atlantic City N. J. 

Saginaw, Mich 

Eockford, 111 

Binchamton N Y 


112 
10 
10 


Julv 1-Sent 1 








«1 


July 16- Aug. 27.. 






827 




June-Sept 












150 


H-i 


(8) .. 








83 














416 


84 


Port Wayne, Ind.. 
Erie, Pa 


32 


June 15- Aug. 31. 






1,711 


Pueblo, Colo 

New Britain, Conn. 

Flint, Mich 

San Diego, Cal 

Springfield, Ohio 


20 


Julyl-Aug.31... 


m 






8S 






331 






Jacksonville, Fla... 


24 


June 1-Aug. 31 . . 






751 






160 


86 


34 
366 


June 1-Sept. 15 






3,581 
1,319 


161 


89 








50 
284 
200 

1,497 
100 
147 
255 


Jaa.l-Dec.31... 


3 


* 1,677 


435 


fln 


Peoria, 111 ... 


28 


Junel-Oot. 1 


3 




2,340 


fli 


Passaic, N. J 


100 




Bayonne, N. J 












■^rk. Pa 


14 


June 1-Sept. 1 






607 




93 












94 


Wichita, Kans 

South Bend, Ind... 


20 
26 


June 1-Sept. 1 , . . 






90 
847 


Maiden, Mass 










64 


1,214 


91 


June 1-Sept. 15 . . 


















95 



























GEOUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



Davenport, Iowa.. 

Topeka, Kans 

Salem, Mass 

Haverhill, Mass... 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. 



Bay City, Mich-. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Lincoln, Nebr... 



Eacine, Wis. 
Macon, Ga. 



Pasadena, Cal 

Superior, Wis 

Chelsea, Mass 

Woonsocket, E. I. 
Newton, ] 



West Hoboken, N.J 

Galveston, Tex 

East Orange.N. J. 
Fitchburg, Mass . . . 
Chester, Pa 



Newcastle, Pa 

Springfield, Mo 

Perth Amboy, N.J 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Hamilton, Ohio 



Lansing, Mich.. 
Charlotte.N.C. 

Decatur, 111 

Portsmouth, Va. 
Everett, Mass 



Elmira, N.Y.... 

San Jose, Cal 

Pittsfleld, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass . - . 
Auburn, N.Y... 



55 



16 



June 1-Sept. 1... 
May 16-Sept. 16. 



June-Sept 

June 15-Sept. 15. 



Jan.l-Dec.31.. 
June 15-Sept. 1. 



July 1-Sept. 30. 



June 1-Sept. 15 . 
MaySO^Sept.e. 



Mayl6-Oct.3. 



Julyl-Aug.31.. 
Junel-Aug.31. 
July 1-Sept. 6.. 



«$25 



$690 

1,626 

849 



1,710 
276 
40 

994 

884 



2,217 



1,007 



48 



357 

215 

400 

5 



$618 

101 

920 

1,266 



1,400 
266 
116 
160 



181 
850 

1,293 
349 

1,181 

300 



100 
810 
200 



600 
300 



210 
61 

200 
60 

760 

287 



406 
510 
200 



173 
174 
175 
176 
177 

178 
179 
180 
181 
182 

183 
186 
187 
189 
190 

191 
193 
194 
195 
196 

197 
198 
199 

200 
201 

204 
205 
207 
208 
210 

211 
212 
213 



Quincy, 111 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Mount Vernon, N.Y 
NewRochelle,N.Y 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Amsterdam, N. Y . . 

Taunton, Mass 

Jamestown, N. Y . . . 

Lorain, Ohio 

OshkoshjWis 



Jackson, Mich... 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Fresno, Cal 

Columbia, S.C. 
Austin, Tex 



Everett, Wash 

WilUamsport, Pa. . 

Joplin, Mo 

Waco, Tex 

Orange,N.J 



Boise, Idaho 

Lynchburg, Va — 
Colorado Springs, 

Colo. 
Brookline, Mass... 
Danville, 111 



La Crosse, Wis 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Kenosha, Wis... 
Ogden,Utah — 
Zanesville, Ohio. 



Easton, Pa 

Waltham, Mass . 
Madison, Wis. . . 



20 



18 



June 1-Sept. 1 . 



July-Oct 

June 1-Sept. 30. 



June 1-Sept. 1. 
July-Aug 



June-Sept. 



Junel-Aug.31.. 
June 1-Sept. 1... 
June 15-Sept. 15. 



June 1-Sept. 15. 



June-Sept. 



JunelO-Sept.l5. 

July 1-Sept. 1... 
July 15-Sept. 15. 

Julyl-Oct. 1.... 



June 1-Sept. 15 



Junel-Oct. 1.. 



'$208 



MO 
35 



• For certain cities showing such activities, receipts and payments were not separately reported. 

• Owned by city but operated by private parties. 



3 Not reported. 
* Donations. 



$260 

59 

304 

900 

1,500 



437 
76 
16 

1,302 

68 

1,070 

300 

1,613 



60 

103 

1,147 

375 

999 



2,007 

620 
350 



$16 
208 
687 
615 
285 

263 
56S 
174 



140 

1,027 
170 



3,600 



48 
60 



1,972 
225 



135 
730 



2,087 



100 
265 



415 



325 

1,193 

411 
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GENERAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 



Table 17.— MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES ADMINISTERED BY THE CITY: 1916. 
[Cities not having municipally administered museums and art galleries are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned 

to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 38. ] __^__^ 



1 


City.i 


Year 
estab- 
lished. 


Attendance. 


EEVEOTJE RECEIPTS FKOM SPECIFIED 
SOUKCES.2 


GOVERNMENTAL COST 
PAYMENTS.^ 


Assets of 
special 
funds. 


VALUE OF— 


a 


Departmental, 


Donations. 


Income 
from 
special 
funds. 


For 

expenses. 


For 
outlays. 


Land, build- 
ings, and 
equipment. 


Collections. 


o 


Fees and 
charges. 


All 
other. 


:? 


Total 




3,235,993 


S54,997 


SI, 612 


S16,620 


S9,946 


$410,249 


$259,436 


$226,418 


$3,856,583 


$10,008,281 


3 


Philadelphia, Pa 


1879 


« 320, 381 
201,460 


54,697 


564 
465 






171,299 
46,774 


40,496 
158,046 




5 1,082,995 
900,000 


6 400,000 


4 


St. Louis, Mo 








650,000 


fi 








407 


11,618 




7 




1877 
1914 

1911 
1895 
1882 
1910 
1898 

1908 
1900 
1912 
1895 
(») 
1907 
1905 
1899 
1907 
1904 

1893 
1853 
(») 
1915 
1911 

1910 

1885 
1889 
1885 

1901 
1885 
1901 
1908 


^'^00 

200,000 

1,200,000 

500,000 

60,000 

80,000 

'55,430 
190,354 
65,000 
85,000 
74,567 

(») 

100,000 
(«) 

7,661 
25,000 
50,000 

23,326 
1,500 
5,814 












17, 767 
21,000 

■"180,529 

25,000 

893,000 

150,000 

(") 

100,000 

(13) 

80,700 
34,260 

('*) 

(") 

(") 

75,000 
46,000 

(11) 

(U) 

235,832 
14,500 
(") 

(11) 
(11) 
(11) 


5,000 


8 


Pittsburgh, Pa 










6,374 

18,011 
16,777 
85,678 
6,601 
3,696 

308 
21,072 
3,209 
5,506 
9,143 








If) 


Los Angeles, Cal.s 










3,177 

15,000 

5,554 

800 




(») 


n 


San Francisco, Cal 




309 
113 


15,000 

1,120 

500 






6, 275, oca 


13 


Milwaukee, Wis 




323 


6,000 


290,000 


in 


New Orleans, La 


300 


1,000,000 


SI 


Kansas City, Mo 








161,205 


m 


Portland, Oreg 














55,430 


9A 


Denver, Colo 




171 






3,026 

200 

27,629 

2,498 




250, ooa 


?.■) 


Rochester, N. Y 










25,000 


») 


Providence, E. I 












25,879 


30 


Oakland, Cal 












40,727 


33 


Birmingham, Ala 












2,350 


3') 


Worcester, Mass 
















(13) 


3<t 


















10,000 


4(1 


Scranton, Pa 








5,976 


6,851 
5,829 

838 




128,856 


75,000 


44 


Grand Eapids, Mich 








515 


30,516 


4.'i 


Dayton, Ohio 












15,000 


fin 


New Bedford, Mass 










307 




13,375 


54 


Trenton, N. J 














1,500 


.<i6 


















S,00O 


fiH 


















(») 


19, 


Utica, N.Y 








280 


260 

2,985 

657 




7,749 


(') 


PS 


SfWirHTHflntrO, Cal 










575,000 


119 


Pueblo, Colo . . 










1,428 
760 




P) 


1?7 










2,960 


72,195 


42,299 


13f) 


Topeka, Kans 








199 


20,000 


153 


Fitchburg, Mass 














29,500 


159 


















4,500 


IS? 


OshVo.'^li, wis 




" 






182 






6,000 



















> Exclusive of cities in which museum and art collections in municipal build- 
ings are administered by private associations. 

2 For certain cities maintaining museums and art galleries the receipts and 
payments were not separately reported. 

s One established in 1879 and one in 1894. 

* Attendance at one museum not reported. 

• Value of Philadelphia Commercial Museum only; value of Memorial Hall 
Museum building not separatelv reported. 

» Value of Memonal Hall Museum collection only; value of Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum collection not reported. 



' The city of Cleveland neither owns nor maintains an art gallery or museum, 
but has a fund known as the "Art gallery fund," which has grown from $5,000 to 
$11,618 since its foundation. 

8 Not reported. 

9 Museum owned and maintained by county. 

10 Total value of museum buildings $322,372; basis of reduction, 56 per cent. 

11 Collection located in Ubrary buildiiig. 

12 Collection located in city hall. 
18 Not separately reported. 

" One established in 1910 and one in 1916. 
16 Collection located in school buildmg. 



Table 18.— MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES NOT ADMINISTERED BUT AIDED BY THE CITY: 1916. 
[Includes only municipal data for such cities as contribute to privately administered museums and art galleries. For a text discussion of this table, see page 39.!] 



Total. 



New York, N.Y... 

Chicago, HI 

Detroit, Mich 

Buflalo.N.Y 

Newark,N. J 

Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Indianapolis. Ind... 
St. Paul, Minn 



Revenue 
receipts. 



$101, 1.M 



101,000 
i24' 



Payments 

for 
expenses. 



$932,433 



692,266 
117,408 
26, 297 
47, 157 

15,000 
17,626 
3,000 
3,485 



Payments 

for 
outlays. 



$600,919 



589,263 



11, 656 



Value 
of land, 
buildings, 
and equip- 
ment owned 
by city. 



429,175,920 



18,173,000 
(') 
897,500 



(=) 



l>,-° 



Toledo, Ohio 

Richmond, Va... 
Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Nashville, Tenn . 
Albany, N.Y... 

Charleston, S.C. 

Salem, Mass 

Elmira,N. Y.... 
Brookline, Mass. 



Revenue 
receipts. 



Payments 

for 
expenses. 



$121 



7,500 

100 

1,600 



8.52 
58 
63 



Payments 

for 

outlays. 



Value 
of land, 
buildings, 
and equip- 
ment owned 
by city. 



$30,420 



75,000 



(■) 



'Not reported. 



Table 19.— CONSERVATORIES: 1916. 



2 Not separately reported. 



(Cities not reporting conservatories maintained primarily for exhibition purposes are omitted. For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number 

assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 41.] 



as 



Num- 
ber. 



Total- 



New York, N.Y... 

Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa. . . 
Boston, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Baltimore, Md 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Detroit, Mich 

Los Angeles, Cal... 

Buffalo, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . . 
New Orleans, La... 



58 



Square 

feet 

under 

glass. 



635, 467 



47, 
113, 
(?) 
9, 
12, 
12, 
108, 
13, 
25, 

64, 

4o; 

19, 
6, 



GOVEKNMENTAI. 

COST PAYMENTS 

FOE— 



Expenses. Outlays, 



$256,039 



72, 
0) 



15, 

62, 

38, 284 
7,365 

10, 584 
2,330 



$33,391 



2,600 



Value of 
buildings. 



$1,507,260 



174,000 
415,060 
(') 
1,700 

4,500 
39,600 
200,000 
64,000 
80,000 

200,000 
75,000 

(■) 
12,500 



as 



Num- 
ber. 



Seattle, Wash 

Denver, Colo 

St. Paul, Minp_ 

Columbus, Ohio 

Oakland, Cal 

Atlanta, Ga 

Omaha, Nebr 

Spokane, Wash 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 

St. Joseph, M(f. 

Peoria, ill 

Davenport, Iowa... 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 



Square 

feet 

under 



16, 
24, 

m 

2, 
9, 
13, 
6, 
4, 

4, 

25; 



Expenses. Outlays 



GOVERNMENTAL 

COST PAYMENTS 

POE — 



$5,300 
6,260 
6,500 

« 
1,592 

1,020 
2,415 
5,766 
649 
4,465 

1,014 
4,208 
1,484 



$1,000 
29,791 



Value 

of 

buildings. 



$25,000 
5,000 

75,000 

53,000 

0) 
1,000 
7,000 

20,000 
6,000 

20,000 

1,000 
14,000 
12,000 

2,000 



1 Not separately reported. 



» Not reported. 
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Table 20.— VALUE OF MUSEUMS AND ABT GALLEBIES, CONSERVATORIES, ZOOLOGICAL PARKS, AND OTHER 

PARK PROPERTIES: 1916. 

[For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion of this table, see page 41.) 






City. 



Grand total 

Group I 

Group II 



Total. 



11,263,279,877 



941,464,457 
121,828,930 



Museums 
and art 
galleries. 



143,040,784 



32,147,262 
8,813,529 



Con- 
serva- 
tories. 



$1,507,260 



898,760 
392, 500 



Zoo- 
logical 
parks. 



86,481,716 



5,371,875 
502,626 



Other 

park 

properties.' 



$1,212,250,117 



903,046,660 
112,120,275 



^1 



City. 



Group III 
Group IV 
Group V- 



Total. 



$110,722,942 
66,031,492 
23,232,056 



Museums 
and art 
galleries. 



$1,077,362 
942,631 
60,000 



Con- 
serva- 
tories. 



S187, 
15,000 
14,000 



Zoo- 
logical 
parks. 



000 $457, 634 
64,061 
85,520 



Other 

park 

properties.* 



$109,000,946 
65,009,80a- 
23,072,536 



GEOUP I.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 AND OVER IN 1916. 



New York, N. Y 

Chicago, 111 

Fhiladelphia, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo... 
Boston, Mass 



$681,906,046 
57,391,433 
32,096,959 
15,178,299 
69,611,600 



«$28,173,000 

(*) 

6 1,482,995 

1,560,000 



$174,000 

415,060 

(»5 



1,700 



4,338,371 
280,900 

(') 

30,486 
400,000 



$649,220,675 
56,695,473 

8 30,613,964 
13,597,814 
69,209,900 



Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh^ Pa. , 
Detroit, Mich.. 



$29,114,766 

7,317,728 

18,563,412 

30,294,214 



$22,767 

21,000 

•897,600 



$4,600 

39, 500 

200,000 

64,000 



$137,912 
21,477 
142,636 
20,094 



$28,972,354 

7,233,984 

18,189,776 

29,312,620 



GROUP II.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 300,000 TO 500,000 IN 1916. 



Los Angeles, Cal . . 

Buffalo, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal 
Milwaukee, Wis... 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 



$10,888,374 

12,846,360 

40,550,000 

6,371,451 

7,393,354 



"$180,629 



6,300,000 
1,183,000 



$80,000 

200,000 

75,000 



(») 



$8,668 
115,000 
30,000 
32,220 



$10,619,177 


16 


12,531,350 


IB 


34,145,000 


17 


"5,166,231 


18 


"7,393,354 


19 



Newark, N.J 

New Orleans, La. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Seattle, Wash 



$14,076,998 
7,461,450 
4,745,660 
8,000,370 



$1,160,000 



812,500 



25,000 



"$1,650 

300,000 

"2,088 

13,000 



u$14,076,998 

6,297,300 

u 4, 445, 660 

"7,998,282 

9,456,923 



GROUP III.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 TO 300,000 IN 1916. 



67 



Jersey City, N. J . . 
Kansas City, Mo . . 

Portland, Oreg 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denver, Colo 

Rochester, N. Y... 
Providence, E . I . . 

St. Paul, Minn 

Louisville, Ky 

Columbus, Ohio... 

Oakland, Cal 

Toledo, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Omaha, Nebr 

Worcester, Mass... 
Richmond, Va — 
Syracuse, N. Y 

New Haven, Coim 
Memphis, Tenn . . . 

Scranton, Pa 

Spokane, Wash . . . 



$1,141,140 

15,228,443 

3,989,930 

3,037,600 

6,686,000 

3,393,566 
3,032,022 
2,515,000 
3,006,266 
519,024 

6,606,648 
2,521,947 
1,414,297 
1,130,741 

"3,044,669 
1,833,768 
2,330,346 
2,175,973 

1,166,761 

6,459,554 

255,000 

1,459,277 



"$161,205 
"55,430 



350,000 

"25,000 
106,579 



74,987 



" 2,360 



2130,420 



» 10,000 
150,000 



$6,000 



75,000 



63,000 
C) 



1,000 



7,000 



20,000 



$48,593 
11,000 

"1,500 
27,900 

"12,336 

" 6, 198 

2,060 



30,801 

13,028 

"6,000 

5,611 
"4,500 



"4,674 

1,936 

102,740 

3,000 

6,315 



$1,141,140 

15,018,645 

3,923,600 

"3,036,000 

6,302,100 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


"3,356,230 

"2,919,245 

2,437,950 

3,006,266 

466,024 


47 
48 
49 
60 
61 


"6,530,661 
2,491,146 

. 1,400,269 
1,123,391 


62 
63 
54 
55 


3,032,058 
20 1,829,268 

2,299,925 
"2,171,399 


56 
57 
58 
59 


1,154,826 

6,346,814 

102,000 

1,432,962 


60 
61 
62 
63 



Paterson, N.J 

Fall River, Mass 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

San Antonio, Tex 

Bridgeport, Conn. . . 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Bedford, Mass. . 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Lowell. Mass 

Cambridge, Mass 

Trenton.N. J 

Hartford, Conn 

Houston, Tex 

Tacoma, Wash 

Reading, Pa 

Youngstown, Ohio. . 

Camden, N. J 

Albany, N.Y , 

Springfield, Mass 

Lynn, Mass 



8655,270 
951,600 

1,248,118 
714,481 

2,846,701 

2,180,416 

1,730,087 

1,200,762 

865,391 

726,495 

631,376 
5,733,093 

854,476 
2,182,136 

1,472,090 

1,675,135 

600,000 

2,319,486 

522,600 
4,474,796 
3,562,513 

750,260 



876,616 
"15,000 



"13,375 



"5,000 



$6,000 
20,000 



$12,600 



36,260 
51,252 



"2,657 
"3,500 



"1,844 



400 
"31,137 
"2,000 



30,013 



$556,270 
951,600 

1,169,102 
699,481 

2,811,451 

2,129,164 
1,730,087 
1,200,762 
"849,359 
"722,995 

631,375 
5,733,093 
"861,132 
2,182,136 

1,460,690 

"1,623,998 

" 698,000 

2,319,486 

522,500 
4,474,796 
3,522,500 

750,250 



GROUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 60,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916. 



Des Moines, Iowa . . 
Fort Worth, Tex... 

Lawrence, Mass 

Kansas City, Kans. 
Yonkers, N.Y 



Schenectady, N. Y. . . . 

Wilmington, Del 

Duluth, Miim 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
NortoUc, Va 



Elizabeth, N.J 

Somerville, Mass.. 
Waterbury, Coim. 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Utica,N.Y. 



81,211,600 

749,536 

586,175 

956, 549 

1,058,500 

771,384 

1,842,362 

1, 684, 154 

939, 789 

848,900 

215, 600 

22 1,286,900 

2,049,860 

450,000 

487, 268 



(23) 



81,000 



$5,000 
" 3, 722 



"1,000 



10,000 
"1,833 



"300 
4,500 
"600 



$1,206, 

" 745, 

586, 

956, 

1,068, 

771, 

"1,841, 

1,684, 

929, 
"847, 

215, 
22 1,286, 
"2,049, 

444, 
" 486, 



600 


79 


814 


80 


176 


81 


64S 


82 


500 


83 


384 


84 


362 


85 


154 


86 


789 


87 


067 


88 


600 


89 


9IH1 


HI) 


56(1 


91 


son 


92 


768 


93 



Akron, Ohio 

Troy.N.Y 

Manchester, N. H... 

Hoboken, N.J 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 

Fort Wayne, Ind... 
Erie, Pa 

Jacksonville, Fla... 

Evansville, Ind 

East St. Louis, 111.. 



$679,690 
419,000 

1,476,505 
995,811 

3,696,310 

700,000 
538,896 
1,545,178 
395,000 
653,000 



1,005,000 
793,400 
435,164 

4, 188, 448 
170, 988 



14,000 



2,500 



600 



.1. 



$679,690 
419,000 

1,476,505 
995,811 

3,696,810 

700,000 
538,896 
1,642,678 
396,000 
653,000 



1,005,000 
778,800 
436,164 

4,188,448 
170,988 



Collections in museums and art galleries owned and 



> Includes the value of parks, playgrounds, baths, and other properties not 
separately reported, employed or held for recreational purposes. 

2 Value of buildings. CoUeCtiOr" '" rnncoinmo anrt art. eaj 

maintained by private associations. , . , , , ^. „ . . 

> Includes the value of 3 zoological parks, except the value of the collection m 
Bronx Park, which is owned and maintained by a private association. 

4 Value of bmldings not reported. Collection privately owned. 

6 Value of Philadelphia Commercial Museum buildmg, $1,082,000, collection not 
reported; value of Memorial Hall buUding not separately reported, coUectiou 
$400,000. 

» Value not separately reported. 

' Buildings and collection privatelyowned. ^ v •,.,• „„ 

8 Includes the values of Memorial Hall Museum and conservatory bmldmgs. 

" Totaf valuation of 'museum buildings, $322,372; basis of reduction, 56 per cent. 
Value of collection not reported. , . a, ^ ^ , , 

u°tacludes $175,225, the reduced value of county park property, the total value 
of which is $203,750; basis of reduction is 86 per cent. 



Harrisburg, Pa 

Peoria, 111 

Passaic, N. J 

Savannah, Ga 

Bayonne, N. J 

12 Includes the value of conservatory buildings. 

" Includes $4,478,279, the reduced value of county park property, the total 
value of which is $6,889,660; basis of reduction is 65 per cent. 

" Value of collection oiily . 

IS Includes the value of parks maintained jointly by the National Government 
and by the District of Columbia; the title in most cases is vested in the United 
States. 

" Includes the value of museums and zoological park buildings. 

" Includes the value of zoological park buildings. 

IS Value of buildiugs; value of collection not reported. 

" Valuations for South Omaha not included. 

2" Includes the value of zoological park buildings and the value of museum. 

21 Value of bmldmgs. Museum collection owned and maintained by private 

22 Includes the value of the land on which is located the city hall and annex, 
library, and high-school buildings. 

23 Value not reported. 
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Table 20.— VALUE OF MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES, CONSERVATORIES, ZOOLOGICAL PARKS, AND OTHER 

PARK PROPERTIES: 19ie— Continued. 

[For a list of the cities arranged alphabetically by states, with the number assigned to each, see page 9. For a text discussion o£ this table, see page 41.) 






99 
100 
101 
102 

103 
104 
105 
106 

107 
108 
109 
110 



City. 



Total. 



Museums 
and art 



Con- 
serva- 
tories. 



Zoo- 
logical 
parks. 



Other 

park 

properties.1 



a 



City 



Total. 



Uuseums 
and art 



Con- 
serva- 
tories. 



Zoo- 
logical 
parks. 



Other 

park 

properties.' 



GROUP IV.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION.OF 50,000 TO 100,000 IN 1916— Continued. 



Wichita, Eitns 

South Bend, Ind... 

Jolmstown, Pa 

Brocirton, Mass 

Saciameuto, Cal. . . 

Terre Haute, Ind... 

Holyoke, Mass 

Portland, Me 

AUentown, Pa 

El Paso, Tex 

Charleston, S. 

Springfield, HI 

Canton, Ohio 

Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Pawtucket, B. I... 

Aitoona,Pa 

Covington, Ky 



$458,355 

656,097 

1,465,000 

85,025 

3,193,846 

245,912 
412,905 
759,000 
399,000 

2,001,866 

566,954 

•534,000 

390,346 

964,965 

515, 173 

41,000 

485,500 







J7,309 












1 


8810,832 




1,900 


























529 


» 76, 000 












= 732 































$451,046 


111 


556,097 


112 


1,466,000 


113 


85,026 


114 


2,381,114 


115 


245,912 


116 


412,906 


117 


759,000 


118 


399,000 


119 


2,001,337 


120 


491,954 


121 


< 634, 000 


122 


« 389, 614 


123 


964,966 


124 


615,173 


126 


41,000 


126 


486,600 


12V 



Mobile, Ala 

Berkeley, Cal 

Sioux City, Iowa. . . 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Saginaw, Mich 

Little Bock, Ark.. . 

Eockford, 111 

Bingham ton, N. Y. 
Pueblo, Colo 

New Britain, Conn. 

Flint, Mich 

Tampa, Fla 

San Diego, Cal 

Springfleld, Ohio... 

York; Pa 

Lancaster, Pa 

Maiden, Mass 



$1,001,600 
74,690 

286,306 
'1,164,000 

223,500 

372, 753 

607,225 

43,700 

347,079 

489,135 

185,000 

3,060,690 

11,413,164 

125,000 

336,166 

"76,000 

i» 331, 474 



» $14,600 



$5,600 



4,000^ 
4,874/ 



(') 



$1,001,500 
74,590 

280,806 
'1,164,000 

223,600 

372,753 

607,225 

39,700 

327,705 

489,135 

186,000 

3,060,690 

11,403,902 

126,000 

336,166 

» 75,000 

i» 289, 175 



GROUP v.— CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 30,000 TO 50,000 IN 1916. 



128 
129 
130 
131 
132 

133 
134 
135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 
141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 

147 

148 
149 
160 
151 
152 

163 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 
159 
160 
161 
162 

163 
164 
165 
166 

167 

168 

. 169 

170 



Augusta, Ga 

Davenport, Iowa. . . . 

Topeka, Kans 

Salem, Mass 

Haverhill, Mass 

Kalamazoo, Mich . . . 

BayCity; Mich 

McKeeisport, Pa 

Lincoln, Nebr 

Bacine, Wis 

Macon, Ga 

Pasadena, Cal 

Superior, Wis 

Huntington, W.Va. 
Chelsea, Mass 

Woonsocket. R. I . . 
Wheeling, W.Va... 

Newton, Mass 

Butte, Mont 

Montgomery, Ala. . 

Muskogee, Okla 

Roanoke, Va 

WestHoboken,N.J 

Galveston, Tex 

East Orange, N. J.. 

Fitchburg, Mass 

Chester, Pa 

Newcastle, Pa 

Springfield, Mo 

Perth Amboy, N.J. 

Lexington, Ky 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Lansing, Mich 

Charlotte, N. C 

DecatuT,ni 

Portsmouth, Va 

Everett, Mass 

Kuoxville, Tenn . . . 

EImira,N. Y 

San Jose, Cal 

Joliet.IlL 

Pittsfield, Mass 



$149,300 
1,007,600 
290,000 
230,300 
601,054 

168,950 
600,000 
27,740 
212,000 
598,675 

405,000 
500,284 
145,770 
109,740 
239,400 

24,600 
29,600 

324,000 
3,100 

334,650 

682,000 
236,926 
40,000 
257,949 
115,750 

"272,378 

101,000 

13,000 

85,600 

88,000 

162, 107 
223,500 
202,500 
382,261 
100,750 

202,000 
10,000 

101,228 
26,000 

168,000 

649,028 

87,000 

228,850 



s $20, 000 



6 29, 500 



M,600 



$12,000 



$29,915 
10,000 



S200 



750 



1,200 



$149,300 
965,586 
260,000 
230,300 
501,054 


171 
172 
173 
174 
175 


168,950 

600,000 

27,740 

'210,000 

698,676 


176 
177 
178 
179 
180 


405,000 
500,284 
6 145,570 
109,740 
239,400 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 


24,500 
29,600 

324,000 
3,100 

333,900 


186 
187 
188 
189 
190 


682,000 
236,926 
40,000 
257,949 
115,750 


191 
192 
193 
194 
196 


"242,878 
101,000 
13,000 
85,600 
88,000 


196 
197 
198 
199 
200 


152,107 
219,000 
202,500 
382,261 
100,750 


201 
202 
203 
204 
205 


"201,975 
10,000 
101,228 
26,000 


206 
207 
208 
209 


"168,000 
647,828 
87,000 
228,860 


210 
211 
212 
213 



Quincy, Mass 

Auburn, N. Y 

Quinoy,Ill 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa . . 
Mount Vernon, N. Y . 

NewRochelle, N.Y.. 
NiagaraFalls, N. Y.. 

Amsterdam, N. Y 

Taunton, Mass 

Jamestown, N. Y 



Lorain, Ohio. . . 
Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Jackson, Mich.. 

Lima, Ohio 

Stockton, Cal.. 



Waterloo, Iowa. 

Fresno, Cal 

Shreveport, La, . 
Columbia, S. C. . 
Austin, Tex 



Everett, Wash 

Aurora, 111 

Williamsport, Pa. 

Joplin, Mo 

Waco, Tex 



Orange, N.J. 
Boise, Idaho. 



Lynctburg, Va 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Brookline, Mass 



DanviUe,Ill 

Newport, Ky 

BeUingham, Wash . . . 

La Crosse, Wis 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. . 



Norristown, Pa 

Kenosha, Wis 

Ogden, Utah 

Winston-Salem, H.C. 



Zanesville, Ohio.. 

Easton, Pa 

Walthara^Mass . . 
Madison, wis 



$99,800 
21,720 
696,700 
661,650 
261, 164 

217,300 
70,195 



119, 160 
43,350 

103,900 
212,240 
324,312 
99,350 
286,000 

454,000 
403,600 
369,391 
161,000 
116,372 

50,500 
57,000 
155,000 
207,300 
271,569 

62,000 

54,250 

90,000 

1,899,165 

2,153,200 

171,500 
20,000 
136,394 
285,532 
723,600 

64,700 
37,000 
206,600 
23,020 

145,600 
56,300 
424,895 
889,747 



6 $6, 000 



(») 



$2,000 



$8,200 



6 180 
850 



'5,000 



'260 
3,000 



50 



'100 



18, 700 



$99,800 
21,720 
696,700 
651,360 
261,164 

217,300 
70,196 



119,150 
43,350 

103,900 
206,240 
324,312 
99,360 
286,000 

"453,820 
402,750 
369,391 

"156,000 
116,372 

"50,260 
64,000 
156,000 
207,300 
271,519 

62,000 

54,260 

90,000 

1,899,165 

2,163,200 

171,500 
20,000 
136,294 
286,532 
718,400 

64,700 

37,000 

206,500 

23,020 

145,600 
55,300 
424,895 
871,047 



1 Includes the value of parks, playgrounds, baths, and other properties not separately reported, employed or held for recreational purposes. 

2 Value not reported. 

' Value of buildings. Museum collection owned and maintained by private corporation. 

* Total valuation of parks in park district, $600,000; basis of reduction is 89 percent. 
' Value of collection only. 

• Includes the value of zoological park buildings. 
' Includes $600,000, value of water front. 

" Value of buildings; value of collection not reported . 

> Does not include the value of Reservoir Park, maintained by the water department, nor Longs Park (outside city limits), which is technically not owned by city 

" Exclusive of the value of Pine Bank Park, owned jointly by the cities of Maiden and Mehose. 

" Includes value of a mmiicipal forest of 109 acres. 

" Value not separately reported. 

i> Includes the value of zoological-park buildings and collection. 

" Value of buildings not reported. Museum collection owned and maintained by private association. 



o 



List eF PUBLICATIONS OF THE PERiftANlNT CENp BUREAU-Continued 

.' . ,;, (Continned frdm pag? 2 ot cover:) . ■ ! 

WEALTH, PBBT, AN^ TAXATION; ; 



.Tbe.yariousseiitionsof t!&C! i^ott aniWeBltti, OeH' and taxation liay^ been Issued in^ulletllifo^, there being sine btUIetliis in tbe Seri«s.> The titles of the 
bnUettos are' as fqlla«rs: . ■.'. >,,>.; .. , ■;.:,.-' . '■.'■'-;'-' ' ■ '. 



Tazattoiiimd i^enne^stems of istate a&d local gov 
emoteitts (a aigest of cpn3UtatlonaI,ana statutory 
: provislimsrelftt&ieii^-tKsatlonliitbfemaereiit states , 
- i&mz),: ■■-'■,. ■.:■:■):" V. ,■-'. ■ ■■■ "■.;■-.,:■■' y 
Asse^d yaluationof pegpertv! and amounts and rat^s 
■Drievy: 1860-1914. "; ', .- ,- ', 

Estimated Valuation of nationali^ealtb; 1850-1912.- , 



»»Kwmi,tbe i'orest':fei!^' 

Ke-VTBiS :<i9ly 'pJi^JBtelojn Sf 

""^ -Mlnber, la^J. stad'stfln* 

p statistics nasbeen^lSaa-' 

i ttensU4-btit wiUbecontin- 

iiii^ eo^^^iimf^ foroi.) 

j ipain-wood corisimiBtion: ngbVj. 1988, *1909, *l9loiand 

---■1^1.,,; , ;■,;■■■ ^ ; ,.,j.. ;-" = ;.■■,;>■ i- -' 

tumberilath, and ahJn^^: *1907j *1908. *190?, *1910, 
'.■;-■ ;'-»1911j^aiid 1912;, ;-'■''■■'■■',■ .'.' ' ■ .- ■''./ -'•'■.■ .^ 

' TBnbMl?9nlTtaaitog~extlfabts; 1907^1908,;; and 190?. • 

(TUs ^ampMet.wasiat Issued in ms ^ 191J4 ; A 
. v'ExS^ioK'.mi. ,« ■-:■', ., /■./;' -■", f ■ ■,'.■ " ' ' ■'■■ ■ ,'-. 

■ y«Mia^rl907, 1908,:19j)?,.*1910iMid:j9ll'.-' ,: 

;.Tlgfit!m6^Wge stoftk: *ldo7j MflbSi 1909,, •Wioi and 

- ■■■ ;;i9'n,;""' '■■■ ■ ■" ■' ■■' ■''■'■■ --■■"■"• ■ "■ ■' - ■ 




glee. TbeiipmpD ^ 
Snued bjrthe -Suriaau 
ijed by the For^t Set 




I907,"*19()g, 1909. 1910, and 1911. ' 
aed:.™?, 1908,1909; 1910, and 19U.i^, 

!';i8Qi#8', 1909 '*i9i0i^a,i9ii, '■. ■■ . • 

i^6fmWnIted,St^:,*19t)7V:I9fl8,an^. 
^tapllet'bat.ls^e|,fo)r:mg Uid3,911,) 



Ifotioiaal and state- indebtedneiS.and fniids and in< 
' "' ■vestmiBnts:vJl87a-lM3;- ■ .r.; ■■ f-, -i ; -; , -.' ; 

County ;and:m«TaciJlal.ijJd6bt9dness»'1913, ,190% BLJd- 
„ 1890; and slikinftlBndaSseraf'JBlS,: . ' " "-- 
, Hati6nat and ^tate reVeiiuesjmd-bB^nfflturiBs, ;I913 
^d loos', and'ilabUcprfverneslty scatte: 1913;:' > 

jIl^^LANEQU^ I'UBiiClATr^NS/ 

W CbmmigSian, and' that the Unlted„States Gensos 

_ ureau doi4i>Ve Wl tabglaitetbe iritUms ^d pjrint and 

; didtrlhWe "tfie <S)ifti>leted xaioi'tsi /TheSe-xepofts were 

i^Ued/in Bu^lsh and S'li^MSiii both edititins: are tism 

exl^scisted.) ,';■■' '■■" " '-' '■■' 



s^plijm^' I-^e0gt4t*y,hj3t^y,aiBiBPjB0li«S^ . 
■'i^gStttne-'H-S'OpiJ^bn.-v ; .■.>■- ;'' <7-'"- ' '■.. •' 
*\*0jlisw III--'Moi*aUtyj, ttefeotira': elasjes, ' educatioo, 

''-' :"''\;r--jr'4 faplili^)jaliddweUing&.. ■'■'■ ■■ ''v '''"'j 
*VQlaiae ]y-^Agri(»ultur^sqdlal^^,iiiiian8trial;' sta- 

\ ' ■ : :,;'.;,,:lat*^-'-r-. ,,:'■'-■,. vW;;-'; •.'-■■. ■ 

■ ■ ■ /- . ■,->''■' ;-*■'■-' ^; ■'',.■;•-' ' 

iBiUleanSijaiinptteifromiKe repotu,' 

Noi, livFbPBlaii&nJol'th'e PMiippln^. ' 
■M'q.i~G&mmjit t§B PhiBgpSi;^ 



i and seismic centers of the FJiHippine 

• (BUM, omf^s, fcl^^ioo? . -■ [ , ■■ ^,v;/-,.-,' 

n c'siisUt! of i907 was ta^ msak'fdH&ii 
EOVeriimtot, as^d )<Ue material :^was eifti- 
$il^%4, under tliedlrectio:;! of the director 
Vc^^ii^^y the Bureaii of the, Census. 




>4tmi^lirania', wd teefor sale only, at tl for«Bc)i 
KWate;;'t;!Beiiiittmce.Eli(H$ld .laccOmixmy the jteqv^stj 
fciddr^SeCtothe Director, of the Census. A. ciioular 
JlteiftigrMl'Jntormation as ,t6 the 'CKjir^oterM^.Qon- 
%Hl8^,(>f tjtiese v'dllipes ^/be had on applipationfid the 
i»piiBctptW'&a'iCejisusi)rv* j',.:;i::^^;'..;,u",'.' ",' ';.' ' 
Mli^lie' First Cemiis ,otwerfed-m'i^)fe^t,^^ 
^pMl«tg'De!a*weppBoi^^fet^>i)W 

.»iiK''-rg^P!^t«^;fctelln4v;ii^^S^a Itbode 
■ •• Sdftto' Cfiuina, ■.TeniJessee, yertnonty apd 
jtV raS fatun*;f6r 'Dela*are,, Oeorgia, Ken- 
-; J*ew; Jer»s,-'Ten;jessee, land, .yirgini^,' were 

ivedv'f :'-v*r,,'/,:'4', -, '; .■': ■ S ; ■,..•'■■- ".'.'.v' ' 
^yolutaea have'iieeai JssUed.-.Conneotir 



V .oufMsfiMilMjtltodiMtoadhusettSr^w^ ' 

'.'imeSrT^i, Hmh: Cardlaa, Penj^rlvjHu^^yEliode 
„.,. .Kpd,f;SoutK Carolina, ;V6ilttOiit,and.'V3rgiqia. The 
Mi^^^mi'tot Virginia dontajos the ^tWe enumerstjons 

«\~^«WSf,tt<)al;l782t,o 1786.' ■-,.■, ;_..,; -, -"■-•''.■./. 

':'■:'■ ' ;? PBa/IPt^'ii'lsiANpg, OSNStoSvO'JJ^l^^^^ . ,' V 

(OH September 2S, 1902, pyuSuant toact of Congrws 
- --*^Iuly 1, im, thePresident djreoted tjiat fee 



' 'aPDrovett July l, 190?, tne i-resraeni hitbumsu wo^jw 
»'«^lj3ifltthel'lBUppine Islands be"tal;en by thePhihp. 



'-protons 
'piled and!, 

'ofithiiqul 



_^_.i'e{*6tt.«aSiji!r,in1i^dm Spanish. ,In order to meet 
t&e dea»aud''m''*the'IJnlted Stated for' Information re- 
girding Cutta, the provisional go-y»rnor ol the Republic 
ipithprlzed thw. director, of the Cuban' census of 1907 
toMepsreacompendium, printed in. ^itglish. 'Both 
yormnes aite'ot wi^yo si!(,6;y . :, " i ,',,:.' 
♦Cenao deslaJfepiiblicfadB Cuba: 1907 (rtport). i',^ ; ■' 
♦Onba;.Popula136iiilri8toi'yj;8Hd r^ources: I907Xooe(is 
■■ peUdl'uilUt' '*•■'-.■■■,'?': ,"'■'' '- ■'"■:■;,:'■■ "•*„-';'--,. 
;,'.'■ '••;,■, ,"■;■. VITA'ft STATISTICS' r '.;.-'■■, 

JBlrai stat^sticsriiii.reystratlQn area of the Uriited 

:'<statteti9i5if;f;,^ ,-;■..? -,'.?,-.!' ■,', 
,Canoer1h the- tJnited^tatesi 1914. 'r,-, ,, ;.„- 
■ifejEtenSloh of registration are^for Birthssnd'aeaH 




!fitasi&raonalj^ii»B*!fttion'of cMJsesof sicloiess and 
lieg^3i#f<*ttaiice;of!;registratlq 

i'^gislaii^' requirements ifor Registration of vital star 

■■''^■%iEs:'.t9p3, " ■ *' •■ - "' ■■ ' 



B(Jrtaiice;of!;riigistr4twn' 9f Births and flffiiths;. 



riamfefl^oiial fist of (SaSisWAf death: 1916. 
.fHeiloslfaubia'tion-lti'^vltalstatisecsi J903.{ , . ■ 
''ffidire ofsfetementof OSuse of death and duj^tapn of 
:^^&esi'ui>pi*;?ertiacat6S of death: 1907. . . : 
-PhvfflCi8ifi''Pqokst werBuoe to the mtamational Jlst 



Coimty revenues, ezpenditlftes, and public properties: 

■ ■1913i'. -y , .,. ■ '■;','!»,-£-■,.,.■.' 

*Ku;itcipal revenues, expenditures,. axS pnblip prbper- 
■•■ties;'1913. ''',-■.. ■;,-,'-■,■■, ,■;■?'■' '-:*-",,'■- •; 
Abstract of specfalbnlletiii»^'Wealth:i,l>ebt, andTaza- 
t^ou: 191S. ■ - ,- , • 6 -. 



lali^l^^lfatidn mettiOds: 190^. . 
lirMonofffirths and deaths;. t90S> 
„„„4o^^Mp!*WBiansltQmoi'tBlity statistics: 1903, 
;<)itAtiM'#Mlnent of eause^of dtefb? 1903. 
-UjMteJfitaieBjlW'e tg)]es: 1910, ; , ' . ^ . ' 

- ^.^t.^.idJlS---/.£^-. t.x.^'*€:~^i^~jt 04.i.«».. '.tana 



'TUbL— 

',;-VlW'a! 
;y.l5.>^ 



losij^ ttie'tinited States: 1908. 
iii$pir.(ii£^Trnlted States: 1900..' (BuneMti V 






American censti^taldnk: 1904/. 
Census Office and coordination tff sta^stics: 1909.; 
CollaborationinJ'ederalandstatestatisticalwarb:190t.' 
Gomparatiye finaneialstE^tistics of cities un4er coondl 
and commi5Stoii.gbvernment, 1913 and 1915.'. ' 

Cooperatbn aUd.oniflcation in Federal ^nd statjj sta- 
tistical work: 19p3. / . . ', ■ ■' ' - '■': 
Cottou ginning reports: issued' in card form (4 by ^. 
inches) at inter valsduring the cOtton ginntaffseason. ; 
Cottonl)roducta;oninthbtJiiltedStatBS,e«)pofigie.^- ,j : 
Federal popul^tidn<eitlniaies.aUd^s.apei^i9lbn of local-, 
'.' censuses. . ', " -' '- ■, -,' . ■ .-' , ■;■,-,' ■■■.: 
Historyand growth of United States CelisUs; 1790^1890. 
Index to occupations, alphabetical and cla^ified^ .<< • 'i 
Leaf tobacco: Reports on quantity' held by -dei^ers . 
, . aud manufacturers: AprH 1 and October 1 of -each _, 
' ■■year.slnce,191*.' ■ ' ' '.- • '-' ,' ■;,'•,'''.,•'•'" 
Xfet of publications, 1790 1(^ 1916. •- ' < 
♦Offiaal register: 1915. ' ' 
*E»uk of several states in population,- value of props. 



1 etc., census on900and-OT6.v» , , 

Itepbrtof tile Director of the Ge^us^tothe-Sera-etary 

,df 'Cominerce and Labpri^Wceming the administra- 

fibnofthepemjailentbursaii; 1903., . 
'R^or'ts of the Director of the Census to the Secretary 
■ (H Commerce cooceming the operations.- of the bUT 

rbau for each fiscal yeat, *\m\miri to 1915-16. , 
Special population censuses; El Paso, <rex., JaU. 15, ^ 
, 1916; Hamtramckj Mich., June 29, 1915: Hastings,, , 

Nebr.,'DSe, 13, 1915; Highland Park, Mich;, Nov; 15, 

., 1915; St..Clair Height^, Mich., Nov. 18, 1915; Tnl^a, 

- Okla.; A*pr. 15, l915;-'SSlrevBpoft, I*-, Feb. 15, 1917. 

Standard form for reporting t^e financial statistics of 

.- pubtie, schools':- Iftli. '.-v-v ■,_' '-'?'■' '. •''-■■'«,) I ,■■' 
StatlsHcal atlas, of th^lffnlted States: 1914, ',:.>;> 

Study of cartas' costsln the city ot Washington; - - ' 
•Suggested st^dard formsfor reports of the financial' 

trfinsaelions and physical statistics of ps*ks:' 1911, : ■ 
flumm^y.W, state laws- relattog ;to the dependent ,; 



♦Table ofjllileracy in foreign countries. ' ,■ ■ , 

Tentativeprogiam, 1918-1919. . 

ThestoryoftheCensus: 1:^1916. , ',. 

Unilorm aboOunts as a basis* for standard forms for 
reporting; ftaancial and other statistics of health ' 
departments:'.19l2; :: ; ■ , ' .--'.• ; ■ ;' 

nnaorm acconUts for systems ol water snpply: 1911. 
' Unifoijn municipal aoopunting: *1904 and 1906. 

Wprt'of PermaUent Census Bureau: 1902-1913. 



Forhst of Thirteenth .pensus publjeatjons, see tbilOiyrinp page. 



lp|gEpiS3X:#sfe^<^^^^ 




''rtki^ SEPOBTS off IH« SH^TEfNTH CENSUS.' 
POPtftATION:'.': , • ' ' . ,„„„ ■■ , 

Vol. I.-T-Genera8 report and analysis. 1369 p. 

(Bach dWtpter ol tlifa vdUme waajprinted aa a 
' .SeparaterSCtotitles are listed Mow.V - 

Vd n-Beporta by states, wltli atatlstifls ta 

countMSf cftles, and other cinl divisiolB^-Alar 

bania to Montana 1160 p ., ,„ 

VoLiriv-Saino^Nebraska to^Wyommg, ^aaka, 

Ha!«raa,and Porto Bico 1225p 
Vriiry'—Oocopatlon statistics 6IS5. 

*^^^a«neral report and analysis 427 p 
UEWh. chapter 61 this volumei was printed as a 
rt^StoSMe, j'The titles are listed below ) 
Vfflm-4^0Fts by states, with statistics te 
' Ss«MSM^b*ina to ItohtaM 977 p 

VSTrat-SajBS— NebrasTca to Wyommg, Alaska, 
' jSal&iLBiid^^oBioo lOlSp 

^S..'VT;Bf ''^•QweirSlrrotfrt and analysis 845 p 
JP^ax ^^S^ts 1»| Bt^tSTwith statistics for 
^ 4#m(^Ecialditi^ 14U%D 
WffiX -yftroWts 1a^ pr&icipal Indijstries 975 p 

L k-Ssk (jfc%e regotts for the industries ahovm 

f ^ uSitemuiactar^ jidistry bidletins ") 
^W'Xt^Mmes and quarries 369 p 

BEMnlTS or CHAPTEBS OF MSTAIf BBPO»*a 

Eacbofthech5>t««oIVoton^^^^^ 



■ As acempaoif refdreaee woi^ of gev.ii— 
tejB^tthe AKiJcaCt ismoreconrententtpr 
thin'thevoluininotisflUal reports. ,^,:' „^„4.„_.. 
^hOdUoT^ii^list giTra a summary of the oHapteiS. , 

jumtoiivtmos. ■''■ " ' '\ ■ 

I'^nS)^ and distrlbniiMi of iifliabitsttits 
3 Coto or race, -nativity, and PW'^.t^e?. »»i 
population 21 years of age and over, males or 
r mfiitiaag^ , i-' 

3 Ageaiod«m4tMaJcpnajpnn, , 

1 fe^fcS&ra^Viit. parens 

6 s^e1^«»-|.gD»te of immigration 

7 slehoS attendance and lUfteraw 

8 D-vr^lngs and famH^s 
AflBiepLTOEa 

iff Jpinns and farm propprty ,.»;>„. 

IB Tdmie; mortgage indebtedness, polor attd na- 
tivity of farmerb and ^i^e of farms 
.11 Uve stookpit farms and elsewnete 
li lAye-stSt products and^mestio animals sold 

13 Firm w§l^te?^.'p''>ai«ao»' and value 
W telgatiourimd irrigated erops 

**TpSte for Slates, citu«, and industries 
UiHES AMD qir&BSJEa. 
16 Mbies and anarries 

SI^IE StfLtETlKS' 

The Sitate tulletins, of which a few poptas are avan. 
aMefor<3stribtition,givB,eachforaparticularstate,do 
tefled results of &« census_ or the mam brand^^^ rf 



Afl iffltee matter o(mtained?fe%^eJ>^W;*w|i 
remiD«^4th&M*«iigein m\ini6PX*i&epV^^l!* 

ASS^^iaSdihg%o<S *Bd,parts- 17 Pi , 
Bio^^^^motorcycl^, aSd ^ J^_,„m, ^, «^ 

20p 



ferfplSf* and teraeplate ind'^t"«'^^°PZ^__ 
iSofSpadshbes, incfcgcutstook^ted^afflg". 



' mp. 






loots pnasnoes, i"i''l«**SSCij°;^flfr"tnrtSiiJv 23 D, 
JOttervTcheese, aii4,e8PdgMed-m^ mdostry. a v 
^nnl^and.i6rSv)hg 23p ►' r 
Carriage aiid wagon mdtistry 17 p 
Cbeittfisfa 22p , ^ 

Ci^-prc^aots mdustry -S^B p ^ 

rt^ge'andWme and Jute and Imen goods Up. 
St^gOfii3s,moludmgl!otton small wares 30 p 
Uyemg^nd flniBhiog textiles 10 p 

- - 6p 

Fertilfeer mdustry ^ Up . , / „ . „ 
flour iiiill Mid gi1Sfcmiflmdus%y zip 
Fur f^ltbat mdustry 8 p 
(las 19p 



\ 



Glass l2 p 

Glucose ana starrai 8P , . 

Hosiery andkmt-goods mdustry 

Ice 15 p 

Leather glove and mitten mdustry. 

Leather Bdustry M p 

Lumbef mdust^ 24 p 



2&P 



lap 



tthechaptto*.,«.««^ ,-., '^,:v^> 

•C Number of inhabitanfti., 104 p, ,.^ 

" H. &lor or race, nativity, aBfi jarsntsge. 

BCI. Sex distribution. 4ZTpi , . • ;' .... 

fV:,- Age distribution: " 218 p, 

r W,Jfirital.c<Hi,ditl8».', 182?;; - , 

;'1(niB1ateoIbfifcV»fv'' ,,/,;■ ,.M':'- 

S®.OoUil1iry,Of*ijt|ij.Mp., . > ^ ' 

S' »orffgSLi«rh»?tt6i*:>- 84.p.. -f 

&aiatherton^. MSp.' - 

^?S,;year oftemig*?^- 16 P- 

aci. Votiacaiidi|aMa.B^, ,«4p. 

Xtt Scioolattaiidatfce. 88p., 
XIH. Uliteraey; SOp.^ ', „^ 
xbf: inability to speak EngB*. 20 p., 

XV Dwelliife and families^ .,« p. ■_ , . '; 

XVI. ownership of homes. iiP'ii '_, nL-^^MM 
The foUowhig tables.fMm^-fatllW OT, Ooonpattelj 

statistics, have^eenrCTiriffltedaS'-— •"*■"• 

ni.. Oooupations: Cities of 100 




I and enpl>^ 



1 



(t-wipiii 1Jio.^ootml^., 

„ IstioS'OfthBpOpo&tSonjrStetisti 
— -'Sntagp, seX^e'W^W^iWPr. '' 



in. Ocoapatlons: wiies onvw.umj aiid ovot. 
IV. Ooclatlons:.m^ of 25J0O and o.^ 



671!.' 
,p. 



_J0nS:-*iJKlB8 01 ^a,uwaii^ wvj,... ^ ,-.-.,. 

v'andfS;. Oocmation statistfcs:, Alas^> qawan, 

The tSfef rf thei^|te« S-yolumeJ, the gen^ 
ffi^danalysison%statfett^^^^^ 



f^iflSTwaa r?prfatea as a separate, are as foUowa: 
I, jarmS and faHtt property . 



70 p. 




6tebIttr;'*ia|lvItSr,,"t 



■ anti ' "" 



Jo«aS:^^4S;h^^i,fi»|r-^o7e , 

^"Tfcntoite,%-1*^ebunean*We®^^ ' 
Voljimea U and III JiTthe fln^ re^orta- - ;. , j 

■'■^"'S&.-Nuiflbef 'M itki ^^ prapert^i 

- live stock, principal orops.'ted tern exROnseS.. 
■ > Second Jen««.-Tteproduccs the roatenaltcftthe 
teS&s. and gives additional mfprmatiminre- 
• Sd to trourerUvfrstock produ.cf!. and minor 
CTOps, and prosVts a complete record forcach 
^te and for each county of aU 1*e agneuMur^V 
data nathered at tbo census of IMll, 'v'i i.. , 

°*.i5^r'_.-irri." -. »..^ bulletiiaV«r«,pri!ited,as 



i^hm 



:92p. 

tie gpneral 



j^yawn tenure. 60 p , 

#:laf^'^a^s,'&ifl^ W race,T^tiylty, 
'<•• 'and tenure of farmer?. 88p. 
J^i'gteeoffarms. 70^- ilJi^ti.: 
-;;i,iTO stock on littis Wdpswhoe, 
JlAv6«toekprodnctaBiid.c 
^ or slaughtered oil1^m|frrw,P^,j 
nrii. Summary for all crops;. 34 p. 
iXi Individual crops; .170 p. ' '^ 
X Agricultural statistics, by O0untfe8 

XI. irrigation. 50 p. _ 
XII. Plantations In the Soutb. „ 

"^^T^S^'7a^n^d'^i"2l5T'^bleV^-ComW«^ 
Eumm^v-Principal industries, by states, W09,I«04, 
ISd?899 Table VI.-Number of establialmw^, 
?^<Lseng4ed,power,capitel,expeMes,«n4valu^ 

vidStatetriwwith principal sf^tgtira for *a*. 

Thi'fonowhigseetionof VolumeX, Bepo"s to^''^"'" 
niJtadnstrira!lias been reprinted as a sroarate. 
^ ' MaSra'^nffifa^es for metropolitan dis- 

,trtct3,1909. 77,p. • 
ABSXBACT or iHis CBNSC8 Wirat STAIB SUMLBMBSIB. 

Tiie Abstract of the Census, a vqliuhe, of ^ P8e«2j 
whkh fa totS^ f« gsneral ^istf butto, b PJ^^ 
Sran^b a wav Mto meet the needs of moSi persHDS de- 
IfcW^oStltocSioernmB the results ortheoMtras. 
It SItS to tabular form aU importantcepausstatfa- 
jy to toUnit^ States asawhotemdf^es^stete 

ind prtocipal cities, tog?*^" jSJ'. ^,JSS Sid S 
djaerams md maps explaming t'le.fiS"'^?™ ffi™ 
SSS^ The Abstracf, therefore is a condensate 
rf th^mplete census reports, to&tabl^. and text; 
andnotmerelyacompflatfonoftebleS. , , 

The Abstract is issued In apecial 'W*'™?; 0™ 'S 
each state, each edition containmg A supjleme^ 
ItJtag detefl^statistics for '»'™'i^. otow, ^d "thw 
Svfltlivisions of the state to which « "lates, ae- 

S£JSL'..7v„ia. m. VI. VU, and IX). 



The contents ofw., 




be final repofltsi. 



Irrigationi farms aiid a^eage Ipi- 

n works, cost of eotistruotion, cost of , 

I mairitlBhaiice, and crops irri^tgg/ 

fflitely for the followhig states: Anwig, 

1 8»)Jorado,I(bvho,Montan8,Nevada.Ne^ 



StSoo,Oie*n,Utah,Wa2imgtOTi,BndWyoL 
mdinaSiogT6bulletinforKansas,NBbraska,Nort 
natota oSlahoma,SouthDakota,andTexi»,'o V 
"tS contents of'thesB bmiAttgs *erSPi^*«4^,- 
Volumes Vl and Vll in Ponneoyon wiKh thejS^-; 
ciSturtl statistica'ofthestatps to which tiey relate. 

*'*'%'t^S5torihsi«ifa!^i»*.f«^/'*^^^^ 

•principal clttes *nd oDdustries. . Th^ contents of , 
thSe bijlethss, Swohr weiBifiswd for ea^jtate, 
md for principal itfdpstries, werfeTeMj^d 8s Wl- 
^e K? ^orts by stojBs/withstdtisaes for otBi.: 
^lma"s™&plt«Sfe ii Eeportefor-prmcttal 
industries. ■ .;■ T" ' ' ~ ^r .'..',' 

ABSTRACT B'WHiB'Hlia. ., 

Abstract bulletins giv* tlie Seneralresnlts otthe cen- 
Sti^torthe country Is a whole by stat^ andi where 
«TmlSabl6bvlareereitios. Allofthematteroontahled 
g?Kto bS r^rLted ingreater detafl In thefloal 
reporter The follow^ buUetins were issued: 

''°*?r^mbSand distributtonof inhabitants. 65 p. 

Color or race, nativity , paraatage, sex, and males ol 
voting and militia ages. 44,p. 

School attendance and illltetaw.: 39 P^ 

Age and marital condition. 47p. : 

Country of birth. "»- 

State 0! birth. 18 

Occupation stati 
AOBictiLTtraB: 

Farms and larm^ri. 

General fann crops. 



'jii^fedh»g,'to^1>nfl^./.iSp. ' _. 



V'' ;. 'r|V-/'in3faEIlAME0US'BtrtMOTlS.'ji.':l.t¥^; 

sJc^/^isidWibst^taiia steto^ 

amedldr:mote general dJstiffiU^»,.tW ™MS 
tasMd'^ jBUawihe bnUotidS .i»B|aBilt* i9*"^^S 

wfrSr SSed £:tb^^e|6»8^^S^,^^ v 
■final vPfenfts to which taiey'pertOT».v\ li-iiliia*. ' 
Sia^^f-counl^ and pia^a^t.!?ft^ffl^fflM. . 

T6ta?popolatl<» and area, qt'the irnitBa'iStatea, 1*^' 
states and territories. 16p.^ , ,,, ' ^, „ ..:.;' 
'#6^tionofcitIeso£2,600lnhabItante^oVW, «^ 
C«(&6«: of population and median Vsm. oontaiBDtel 

ESSbf^f^tFffi and .?nnor oWaaWSioas, »W, 

1'^IW, and 1890. 596 p. /;- , , 'J ■ 

CJitiesandtheirSubOibs. 6p. • 




107 p. 



20 p. 




"|£r principal statistics for oooupations,. with ra^,,, 
: ation an? analytical f«xt ^Own M Volume IV. . , 
Iriteation for rice growingrrJiOtpiana, Texas,, and 1 

;"lioma, SouthEKl?i,«»ld^Te»s,(8W>luMy«otIrrig* 

'Chi^temiaSprodai^iMOti. 99?:. " JWs*^ i 
tinJsacombmationolthe separately issuedbiaiettalJ 
for gensral ehemloaJs: bone, CMbon, end lan»pl^igt} 
dy^tufls and extracts; exflo^ves ; fertiliMra: essra; , 



iloSives; fertuBera: BBSBir, 

tiaroil5rp5nt"ajid -vi^iiai: sulphuric, nltrlq, aoa.; 

mixed aoHs;mid wood distillation." _„. ,_^,_,, 

Textiles, 1909,, 175.p. Jl?* b«!J««**ifS*^|?2 ' 
of the separately issued buUetms covering the texni; 

indnstrlM: Cotton mantdsptures; hosiery and kMt 

goods; woolen, worsted,^'"' '"i* »nnrti!_ and wool 

nats; carpets and rui 

scouring; fur-felt hai. 

and twine and jute ai 

and printing of textJ' 

Metropolitan districts 

eludes the statistics c .^ 

metropolitan districts: 



K©1 
ueneraiiamniiutja. -»=k- _. ' ,,;; 
Live stock on fwms and dsewhere. 34 p. , _v_^ 
Tfflraretta^Siftidebtedness, color and natWty 
; oftormers,fflW;eofftims., 24 p. 

Crops. 59p. ^ ■' , ,. 7 
Live-stcWkpFMnots. lf|p. , 

^'^w^aoB m the trmted states, ;^ 13 p. 

"*^St^i-St»*Us,oitl«.,«idtad™iii». flffp, 

''^taWgtaduatrfia to the United Btat«fc M|t;, 

Coalmtatag. 65p., 
'^'' Iroli,mtl^.,.'?5p, \_ ,,,j,- 




id felt goods, and wool 
Idy; wool ptilling; wool 
manufactures; cordaga 
' goods; and the dyeing 

" p. This btJletin ini-'. 

stures for tto follovfingi 

metropolitan oistricis:- «a8w York City, ChicaSa, 

Phnadelphla, Pittsburgh, Boston, St. Louis, Oew 

land, Biiflalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltmiore, Mi»- 

' n6apolis-St, Paul, and San Franolscp^Oakland. 

SPBCTAI. BtJLUETiM. 

■Tto tour taUetfasriMBned .below Wtain.statW 
Q[«rpiiibti6i^ not *fPt(!ui;;.in' the llnalt^polcts ;of tut 

ip'PEiiM«tWto!;'N6W Tpbrk' Glt^Jhy Wtuiieisttail ^l»i 



sex, Bge,.f«c!inii 
Age of t«*}«5" 

loawMijanasV- 
fiteJifliy.pf f«(«»: 
; fan:^ 22 p. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 



Stockton, Calif. 



Cornell Univei^lty Llbrai^ 
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General statistics of cities: 




olin 



1924 032 603 346 
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